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Tt has of late been a frequent remark among Continental 
^ thinkers, that the tendcn;*ies of the age set strongly in the 
ilircciion of historical enquiry, and that history is destined to 
assume a new aspect from the genius and labours of the minds 
now devoted to its improvement. The anticipation must appear 
at least premature to art observer iUjEugland, confining his 
observation to his own country. Whatever may be the merits, 
in some subordinate respects, of such historiccsas the last twenty 
years have produced among us, they are in general distinguish¬ 
ed by no essential character from the historicj^l writings of the 
last’ century. No signs of a new school have been manifested 
in them; they will be affirmed by no one to constitute an era, 
or even prefigure the era which is to come: save that the 
‘ shadow of its coming ’ rested for an instant on the lamented 
Dr Arnold, at the close of his career; while Mr Carlyle has 
shown a signal e.xample, in his ‘ French Revolution,’ of the 
epic tone and pictorial colouring which may be given to literal 
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truth, when materials are copious, and when the writer com¬ 
bines the laborious accuracy of a chronicler, with the vivid ima¬ 
gination of a poet. 

But whoever desires to know either the best which has been 
accomplished, or what the most advanced minds think it possible 
to accomplish, for the renovation of historical studies, must look 
to the Continent; and by the Continent we ineaif of course, in 
an intellectual sense, Germany and France. That there are 
historians in Germany, our countrymen have at last discovered. 
The first two volumes of Niebuhrs unfinished work, though the 
least attractive part to ordinary tastes, are said to have had more 
readers, or at least more purchasers, in English than in their 
nativ^e language. Of the remaining volume, a translation has 
lately appeared, by a difterent, but a highly competent hand. 
Schlosser, if not read, has at least been heard of in England; 
and one of Ranke’s works has been twice translated : we would 
rather that two of them had been translated once. But, though 
French books are supposed to be sulliciently legible in I'higland 
without translation, the English public is not aware, that both in 
historical speculations, and in the importance of her historical 
writings, France, in the present day, far surpasses Gcn-many. 
What reason induces the educated part of our countrymen to 
' iffnoTc, ill so determined a manner, the more solid jiroductions of 
the most active national mind in Europe, and to limit their 
French readings to M. de Balzac and M. lilugeue Sue, there 
would be some difficulty in precisely determining. Porha[)s it is 
the ancient dread of French infidelity ; perllaps the ancient con¬ 
tempt of French frivolity and sujierficiality. If it he the former, 
\ve can assure them that there is no longer ground for such a 
feeling; if the latter, we must be-permitted to doubt that there 
ever w'as. It is uiineccssary to discuss whether, as some affirm, 
a strong religious ‘ revival ’ is taking place in France, and 
whether such a phenomenon, if real, is likely to bo permanent. 
There is at least a d^etu^d reaction against the infidelity of the 
last age. The Voltairian philosophy is looked upon as a thing 
of the past; one of its most celebrated assailants h.as been heard 
to lament, that it has no living representative sufficiently consi¬ 
derable to perform the functions of a ‘ constitutional opposition’ 
against the reigning philosophic doctrines. The present French 
thinkers, whether receiving Christianity or not as a divine revela¬ 
tion, in no way feel themselves called upon to be unjust to it us 
a fact in history. There are men who, not disguising their own 
unbelief, have written deeper and finer things in vindication of 
what religion has done for mankind, than have sufficed to found 
the reputation of some of its most admired defenders. If they have 
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any historical prejudice on the subject, it is in favour of the priest¬ 
hood. They leave the opinions of Davifl Hume on ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history, to the exclusive patronage (we are sorry to say) of 
Protestant writers in Great Britain. 

With respect to the charge so often made against French 
historians, of superficiality and want of research, it is a strange 
accusation against the country which produced the Benedictines. 
France has at all times possessed a class of studious and accurate 
iruditSf as numerous as any other country except Germany ; 
and her popular writers are not more superficial than our own. 
Voltaire gave false views of history in many respects, but not 
falser than Hume’s; Thiers is inaccurate, but less so than Sir 
Walter Scott. Frahce has done more for even English history 
than England has. The very first complete history of England, 
and to this day not wholly superseded by any other, was the 
produetlon of a French emigrant, Rapin de Thoyras. Of Mr 
Turner’s really learned works on our early ages—works standing 
almost alone among us in extent of original research—it is, after 
all, the greatest merit to have served as preparatory studies for the 
‘ Norman Conquest’ of Augustin Thierry.* The histories and 
liistorical memoirs of the Commonwealth period, never yet collect¬ 
ed in our own country, have been translated and published at Paris 
in an assembled form, under the superintendence of M. Guizot; 
to whom also we owe the best history, both in thought and in com¬ 
position, of the times of Charles 1. The reigns of the last two 
Stuarts have been written, with the mind of a statesman and the 
hand of a vigorous writer, by Armand Carrol, in his ‘ Histoire 
‘ de la Contre-revolution en Angleterre ; ’ and at greater length, 
with much research and many new facts, by M. Mazure. To 
call these writings, and numerous others which have lately 
appeared in France, superficial, would only prove an entire un¬ 
acquaintance with them. 

Among the French writers now labc'-’ring in the historical 
field, we must at present confine ourselves to those who have 
narrated as well as philosophized; who have written history, 
as well as written about history. Were we to include in our 
survey those general speculations which aim at connecting to¬ 
gether the facts of universal history, we could point to some 
which w’c deem even more instructive, because of a more com¬ 
prehensive and far-reaching character, than any which will now 
fall under our notice. Restricting ourselves, however, to histo- 


* And (we may add) for the * Histoire de France’ of M. Michelet, 
who has derived important aid from Mr Turner’s review of the Lancas¬ 
trian period of our history. • 
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lians in the received sense of the word, and among them to those 
who have done enough to be regarded as the chiefs and repre¬ 
sentatives of the new tendency, we should say that the three 
great historical minds of France, in our time, are Thierry, 
Guizot, and the writer whose name, along with that of his most 
important production, stands at the beginning of the present 
article. 

To assist our appreciation of these writers, and of the improved 
ideas on the use and study of history, which their 'writings ex¬ 
emplify and diffuse, 'we may observe that there are three distinct 
stages in historical enquiry. 

I he type of the first stage is Larchcr, the translator of Hero¬ 
dotus, who, as remarked by Paul Louis Courier, carries with him 
to the durbar of Darius the phraseology of the Court of Louis 
Quatorze ; * and, nowise behind him, an English translator of 


* ‘ Figurez-vous iin truchement tjiii, parlant au fcctial do Rome j)o\ir 
le paysan du Danube, au lieu de ce debut, 

“ Romains, et vous Seuat, assis pour m’orouter,'’ 
commcncerait : Messieurs, puisqiie vous me fades riionneur de vouloir 
bien entendre votre humble serviteur, j’aurai celui de vous dire. . . . 

Voila exactement ce que font les interpn* tes d’Hcrodote. La versioik de 
Lurcher, pour ne purler que de celle qui esf laplus connue, nes’ecarte juniuis 
de cette civihte: on ne saiirait dire que ce soil le laqnais de Madame de 
Sevigne, auquel elle compare les traducteurs d’alors ; cur celui-lii reiidait 
dans son laiigage l)as, Je st\le de la coup, taiidis que Lurcher, au con- 
traire, met en style de la coiir ce qua dit I’liomme d’llalitanias^e. 
Herodote, dans Larchcr, ne park* que de princes, de princesses, de 
seigneurs, et de gens de qualitu ; ces princes inontent sur le tione, sVni- 
parent de la couronne, out line cour, des ministres et de grands utliciers, 
faisant, coinme on pent croire, le bonbenr des sujets; ])endant que les 
princesses, les dames de la cour, accordent leurs faveurs u ces jeunes 
seigneurs. Or est-il qiiTlerodote ne se doute jamais de t:e que iious 
appelons princes, tione et: 4 y)uronne,iii de ce quVi I’ucademie on noinme 
faveurs des dames et bonheur des sujets. Chez lui, les dame-., les prin¬ 
cesses in^nent boire leurs vaehes, ou celles du roi leiir jilmv, a la funlaine 
voisine, trouvent la des jeunes gens, et font qnelque soltise, tonjours 
exprimee dans 1 auteur uvec le mot prupre: on est esclave ou libre, mais 
on n’est point sujet dans Herodote. . . . Lurcher ne noinmera jias le 
boulanger de Cresus, le palefrenier de Cyrus, le cbaudroiinier Macistos ; 
il dit grand panetier, ecuyer, armurier, avertissant en note que cela est 
plus noble.’— Prospectus d’tino Traduction Xourelle d'llerodoic, CEnvres 
de P. L. Courier, iii. 262. 

For another specimen, we may instance the Abbo Velly, the most 
popular writer of French history in the last century. We quote from 
M. Thierry's third Letter on the History of France ;_ 

* h agit-ii d’exprimer la distinction que la conquutc des barbures 
4itablissuit entre eux et les vaincus, distinction grave et triste, par 
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the rhiahasfs, who renders «»Sg6{ tn-^xriurect by ‘ gentlemen of the 
army.* The character of this school is to transport present 
feelings and notions back into the past, and refer all ages and 
forms of human life to the standard of that in which the writer 
himself lives. Whatever cannot be translated into the language of 
their own time, whatever they cannot represent to themselves 
by some fancied modern equivalent, is nothing to them, calls up 
no ideas in their minds at all. They cannot imagine any thing 
dilfercnt from their own everyday experience. They assume 
that words mean the same thing to a monkish chronicler as to 
modern member of parliament. If they find the term rex ap- 
jdii'd to Clovis or Clotai'o, they already talk of ‘ the French 
nio»*'u chy,’ or ‘ the kingdom of France.’ If among a tribe of 
v.,;!g''s newly escaped fnj.a the woods, they find mention of a 
council of leading inTm, or an assembled multitude giving its 
:*a'iclioii to ‘iome matter of general concernment, their imagina¬ 
tion jumps to a system of free institutions, and a wise contrivance 
of constitutional balances and checks. If, at other times, they 
dial the chief killing and plundering without this sanction, they 


IfKjiiclle la vie d’lm imligeno ii'et.iit (stimee, d’apres lo taux des amendes, 
qii'ii la moirit; du pri.v mis a cello de l‘etran'»er, ce sont de pares profer- 
"nces de coiir, furctirs de non l ois s’addressent snrtout aux vain- 
(jupurs. S’aj;it-il do presenter le tableau de cos grandes assemblees, ou 
tons les hoinmes de race (jermaniqne se rendaient en armes, ou cliaciui 
etait consnlte jlepuis le premier jusqa'au dernier; I’Abbo Velly nous 
parle d’une ef!|)ece do parlcui' itt <n7ihid>itotre at des cottrs pleiiicres, qiii 
etaient. (apres la ehassej vne parfic des amtcsmiens de jioit rois. “ Nos 
rois,” ajonte rainiable abbe, “ ifte se trouvhrent bienfot plus en litat de 
dnnner ces siiperbes fetes. On pent dire quo le regne des Carlovingiens 

flit C'^lui lies coiirs pleiiiores#.II y eiit cependant 

toiijours des ietes a In cour; mais, avec plus de galanterie, plus de poli- 
tesse, plus du gout, on n’y retrouva ni cette grandeur ni cette richesse.” 

‘ “ llilderic,’’ dit (Tregoire de 'J ours, “ regnant sur la nation des 
Franks ct se livrant a une extrf^me dissolution, se prit a abuser de leurs 
filles; et eiix, indignes de cela, lo destituferent de la royaute. Informe, en 
outre, qu’ ils voiiluient lemettre u mort, il partit et s’en allaen Thurince.” 
Ce recit est d’un ccrivain qiii vivuit iin siecle apres I’evenement. Voici 
maintenant les paroles de I’abbe Velly, qui se vante, dans sa preface, de 
puiser anx sources niiciennes et de peindre exactement les niceiirs, les 
usages, et les coutumes ; “ Childeric fut un prince a grandes aventures ; 
. • . . e’etait riiomme le mieux fait de son royaiiroe. II 

avfiit de I’esprit, du courage ; mais, no arec un ctrur tendre, il s’abandon- 
nait trop a I'amour : ce fut )a cause de sa perte. Les seigneurs Fran 9 aiR, 
aussi sensibles a roiitrnge que leurs femmes I’avaient ete aux charmes de 
ce prince, se ligiierent pour le detroner. Contraint de coder a leur fureur, 
il se retlra en Allemaene,* ” 
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just as promptly figure to themselves an acknowledged despot¬ 
ism. In this manner they antedate not only modern ideas, but 
the essential characters of the modern mind ; and imagine their 
ancestors to be very like their next neighbours, saving a few 
eccentricities, occasioned by being still Pagans or Catholics, by 
having no habeas corpus act, and no Sunday schools. If an his¬ 
torian of this stamp takes a side in controversy, and passes judg¬ 
ment upon actions or personages that have figured in history, he 
applies to them in the crudest form the canons of some modern 
party or creed. If he is a Tory, and his subject is Greece, 
every thing Athenian must be cried down, and Philip and Du)- 
nysius must bo washed white as snow, lest IVricles and Demo¬ 
sthenes should not be sufficiently black. If ho bo a Liberal, 
CcBsar and Cromwell, and all usurpers simihir to them, are 
* damned to everlasting fame.’ Is he an wnbeliever? a pedantic 
narrow-minded Julian becomes his pattern of a prince, and the 
heroes and martyrs of Cbri^tianity objects of scornful pity. If 
he is of the Church of Kngland, Gregory \TI. must be an am¬ 
bitious impostor, because Leo X. was it self-indnlgent volup¬ 
tuary; John Knox notliing hut a eoarse-mindc*d fanatic, because 
the historian does not like .John Wesley. Humble as our esti¬ 
mate must be of this kind of writers, it would he unjust to forget, 
that even their mode of treating history is ait improvement upon 
the unenquiring credulity which contented itself with copying or 
translating the ancient authorities, without ever bringing the 
writer’s own mind in contact w'ith the subject. It is better to 
conceive Demosthenes even under the image of Anacharsis 
Clootz, than not as a living being at all, but a figure in a pujipet- 
show, of which Plutarch is the showman; and Mitford, so far, 
is a better historian than Kollin. He does give a sort of reality 
to historical personages: he ascribes to them passions and pur- 
poses, which, though not those of theit age or position, are still 
human ; and enables ns to form a tolerably distinct, though, in 
general, an exceedingly “false notion of their qualities and cir¬ 
cumstances. This is a first step ; and, that step made, tlie 
reader, once in motion, is not likely to stop there. 

Accordingly, the second stage of historical study attempts to 
regard former ages not with the eye of a modern, but, as far as 
possible, with that of a contemporary; to realize a true and 
living picture of the past time, clothed in its circumstances and 
peculiarities. This is not an easy task : the knowledge of any 
amount of dry generalities, or even of the practical life and busi¬ 
ness of his own time, go a very little way to qualify a writer for 
it. He needs some of the characteristics of the poet. He has 
to ‘ body forth the forms of things unknown.* He must have 
the faculty to see, in the ends and fragments which are preserved 
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of some element of the past, the consistent whole to which they 
once belonjfed; to discern, in the individual fact which some 
monument hands down, or to which some chronicler testifies, the ■ 
jreneral, and for that very reason unrecorded, facts which it pre¬ 
supposes. Such §rifts of imaj^ination he must possess; and, what 
is rarer still, ho must forbear to abuse them. He must have the 
conscience and self-command to assert no more than can be 
vouched for, or deduced by legitimate inference from what is 
vouched for. With the genius for*producing a great historical 
romance, he must have the virtue to add nothing to what can 
he proved to be true : What wonder if so rare a combination is 
not often realized? 

Healized, of course, in its ideal perfection, it never is; but 
many now aim at it, and S'-mc approach it, according to the 
measure of their faculrtes. Of the sagacity whicli detects the 
meaning of small things, and drags to light the forgotten ele¬ 
ments of a gone-hy state of society, from scattered evidences 
which the writers themselves who recorded them did not under¬ 
stand, the world has now, in Niebuhr, an imperishable model. 
The reproduction of past events in the colours of life, and with 
all the complexity and bnstlc'of a real scene, can hardly be car¬ 
ried to a higher pitch than by Mr Carlyle. But to find a school 
of writers, and among them several of the first rank, who syste¬ 
matically direct their aims towards this ideal of history, wc must 
look to the French historians of the present day. 

'Fhere is y^t a third and the highest stage of historical investi¬ 
gation, in which the aim is not simply to compose histories, but to 
construct a science of history. In this view, the whole of the 
events which have befallen the human race, and the states 
through wliicli it has passed, hre regarded as a series of pheno¬ 
mena, produced by causes, and susceptible of explanation. All 
history is conceived as a piogressive chain of causes and effects; 
or (by an apter metaphor) as a gradually unfolding web, in 
which every fresh part that comes to view is a prolongation of 
the part previously unrolled, whether we can trace the separate 
threads from the one into the other, or not. The facts of each 
generation are looked upon as one complex phenomenon, caused 
by those of the generation preceding, and causing, in its turn, 
those of the next in order. That these states must follow one 
another according to some law, is considered certain: how to 
read that law, is deemed the fundamental problem of the science 
of history. To find on what principles, derived from the nature 
of man and the system of the universe, each state of society and 
of the human mind produced that which came after it; and whe¬ 
ther there can be traced any order of production suflficiently defi- 
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nite, to show what future states of society may he expected to 
emanate from the circumstances which exist at present—is the 
aim of historical philosophy in its third stage. 

This ultimate and highest attempt, must, in the order of na¬ 
ture, follow, not precede, that l.ast described ; for before we can 
trace the filiation of states of society one from another, we must 
rightly understand and clearly conceive them, each apart from 
the rest. Accordingly, this greatest achievement is rather a pos¬ 
sibility to he one day realized, than an enterprise in which any 
great progress has yet been made. But of the little yet done in 
that direction, hy far the greater part has hitherto been done by 
French writers. They have made more hopeful attempts than 
any one else, and have more clearly ))ointed out the path : they 
are the real harbinsfors of the dawn of historical science. 

Dr Arnold, in his Historical Lectures—which, (it should not be 
forgotten,) though the latent production of his life, were the ear¬ 
liest of his systematic meditations on rjcneral history—showed 
few and faint symptoms of having conceived, with any distinct¬ 
ness, this third step in historical study. But he had, as far us 
the nature of the work admitted, completely realized the second 
stage; and to those who have not yet attained that stage, there 
can scarcely be more instructive reading than his Lectures. 'I he 
same praise must he gi\en, in an even higher sense, to the 
earliest of the three great modern French historians, M. Augustin 
Thierry. 

It was from liistorical romances that IM. Thierry learne<l to re¬ 
cognize the worthlessness of what in those days were called his¬ 
tories ; M. de Chat('auhriand and Sir Walter Seoft were his 
earl}'^ teachers, lie has himself ^described the effect produced 
upon him and others, hy finding, in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ Saxons and Nor¬ 
mans in the reign of Richard I. Why, lie a^ked himself, should 
the professed historians have left such a fact as this to he brought 
to light hy a novelist ? and wdiat else were such men likely to 
have understood of tlie age, when so imjiortant and distinctive a 
feature of it had escaped them? The study of the original 
sources of French history, completed his conviction of the sense¬ 
lessness of the modern compilers. He resolved ‘ to plant the 
‘ standard of historical reform,’—and to this undertaking all his 
subsequent life has been consecrated. His ‘ History of the 
* Norman Conquest,’ though justly chargeable with riding a 
favourite idea too hard, forms an era in English history. In 
another of his works, the * Lettres sur I’Histoire de France,’ in 
which profound learning is combined with that clear practical 
insight into the realities of life, which in France, more than in 
any other country except Italy, accompanies speculative emi- 
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nence, M. Thierry gfives a piquant exposure of the incapacity of 
historians to enter into the spirit of the middle ages, and the 
ludicrously false impressions they communicate of human life as 
it was in early times. Exemplifying the right method as well as 
censuring the wrong, he, in the same work, extracted from the 
records of the middle ages some portions, not large but valuable, 
of the neglected facts which constitute the real history of Euro¬ 
pean society. Nowhere, however, is M. Thierry’s genius so 
plea'iingly displayed, as in his most recent publication, the work 
of his premature old age, written under the double affliction of 
blindness and paralysis—the * Eecits des Temps Mcrovingiens.’ 
This book, the first"series of which is all that has yet been pub¬ 
lished, was destined to paint—what till that time he had only 
discussed and described—that chaos of primitive barbarism and 
eijorvated civilization,"from which the present nations of Europe 
hfid their origin, and w'hich forms the transition from ancient to 
modern history, lie makes the age tell its own story; not 
drawing any thing IVmn invention, but, like IMr Carlyle, adher¬ 
ing scrnpidously to autlicntie facts. As, however, the history 
ot the three centuries preceding Charlemagne was not worth 
writing throughout in the same fulness of detail as the French 
llevolution, he contents himself with portions of it, selecting 
such as, A^hile they are illustrative of the times, are also in them¬ 
selves complete stories, furnished with characters and ]»crsonal 
interest, 'i'he experiment is completely successful. The grace 
and beauty of the narration makes these true histories as plea¬ 
sant reading as if they were a charming collection of fictitious 
tales; while the practical feeling they impart of the lorm of 
human life from which they are drawn—the familiar understand¬ 
ing they communicaie of ‘ la vie barbare,*—is unexampled even 
in fiction, and iinthought of heretofore in any writing professedly 
historical. The narnitives are preceded by an improved resume 
of the author's previous labours in the theoretical department of 
his subject, under the title of a * I^issertation on the Progress of 
‘ Historical IStudics in France.’ 

M. Guizot has a mind of a diflferent cast from M. Thierry; 
the one is, especially, a man of speculation and science, as the 
other is, more emphatically, in the high European sense of the 
term, an artist; though this is not to be understood of either in 
an exclusive sense, each possessing a fair share of the qualities 
characteristic of the other. Of all Continental historians of 
whom we are aware, M. Guizot is the one best adapted to this 
country, and a familiarity with whose writings would do most to 
train up and ripen among us the growing spirit of 4iistoricul 
speculation. 
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M. Guizot’s* only narrative work is the unfinished history, 
already referred to, of what is called in France the English Re¬ 
volution. His principal })roduct,ions arc the ‘ Essais sur I’His- 
‘ toire de France,’ published in 1822, and the Lectures, which the 
whole literary public of Paris thronged to hear, from 1828 to 
1830, and to which, as well as to his English hi'Jtory, tin? politi¬ 
cal events of the last of those years put an abrupt termination. 
The immense popularity of those writings in their own country— 
a country not more patient of the ‘ genre ennuyenx’ than its 
neighbours—is a sufficient guarantee that their wearing the forjn 
of dissertation, and not of iiarralive, is, in this instance, no detri¬ 
ment to their attractiveness. Even the light reader will find in 
them no resemblance to the chapters on ‘ manners and customs,’ 
which, with pardonable impatience, he is accustomed to skip, 
when turning over any of the historians of the old school. For 
in them, we find only that dullest and most useless of all things, 
mere facts without ideas: M. Guizot creates within those dry 
bones a living soul. 

M. Guizot docs not, as in the main must be said of j\T. 
Thierry, remain in what we have called the second region of his¬ 
torical enquiry : ho makes frof|U('nt and long incursions into tlie 
third. He not only enquires what our ancestors were, but wbat 
made them so; what gave rise to the peculiar state of society of 
the middle ages, and by what causes this state was progressively 
transformed into what we see around us. Ills success in this 
respect could not, in tlje almost nascent state of the siience of 
history, be perfect; but it is as great as was perhaps com¬ 
patible with the limits of his design. ]‘'or, (it lias been w'ell 
remarked,) in the study of history, we must proceed from the 
ensemble, to the details, and not Conversely. We cannot ex¬ 
plain the facts of any age or nation, unless wi' have first traced 
out some connected view^ of the main oulline of history. The 
great universal results must he first accounted for, not only be¬ 
cause they are the most iin])ortanf, but heeause they depend 
upon the simplest laws. 'I’aking place on so large a scale as to 
neutralize the operation of local and partial agents, it is in them 
alone that we see in undisguised action the inherent tendencies 
of the human race. Those great results, therefore, may admit 
of a complete theory; wdiile it would be impossible to give a full 
analysis of the innumerable ciiuses which influenced the local 
or temporary development of some section of mankind; and even 
a distant approximation to it supposes a previous understanding 
of the general laws, to which these local causes stand in the rela¬ 
tion of modifying circumstances. 

But before astronomy had its Newton, there was a place, and 
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an honourable one, for not only the observer Tycho, but the 
theorizer Kepler. M. Guizot is the Keplej, and something 
more, of his particular subject. He has a real talent for the ex¬ 
planation and generalization of historical facts. He unfolds at 
least the proximate causes of social phenomena, with rare dis¬ 
cernment, and much knowledge of human nature. We recog¬ 
nise, moreover, in all his theories, not only a solidity of acquire¬ 
ments, but a sobriety and impartiality, which neither his country¬ 
men, nor speculative thinkers in general, have often manifested 
in so high a degree. He does not exaggerate the influence of 
some one cause or agency, sacrificing all others to it. He nei¬ 
ther writes as if human aff nrs were absolutely moulded by the 
wisdom and virtue, or the vices and follies of rulers; nor as if the 
general circumstances of soe’ety did all, and accident or emi¬ 
nent individuals could llo nothing. He neither attributes every 
thing to political institutions, nor every thing to the ideas and 
convictions in men’s minds; but shows how they both co-operate, 
and react upon one another. He sees in Pmropean civilization 
the complex product of many conflicting influences, Germanic, 
Homan, and Christian ; and of the peculiar position in which 
these diflerent forces were brdnght to act upon one another. He 
ascribes to each of them its share of influence. Whatever miiy be 
added to his speculations in a more advanced state of historical 
science, little that he has done, will, wc think, require to be un¬ 
done ; his conclusions are seldom likely to be found in contra¬ 
diction with the deeper or more extensive results that may, per¬ 
haps, hereafter be obtained. 

It speaks little for the intellectual tastes and the liberal curi¬ 
osity of our countrymen, that they remain ignorant or neglectful 
of such writings. 4‘he *• Essays*’ we have scarcely ever met with an 
Englisfiinan who had read. Of the ‘ Lectures,’ one volume has 
been twice translated, and has had some readers, especially when 
M. Guizot’s arrival in England, as the representative of his 
country, obtruded (as Dr Chalmers would say) a knowledge of 
his cxisteiice and character upon Loudon society. But the other 
four volumes are untranslated and unread, although they are the 
work itself, to which the first volume is, in truth, only the intro¬ 
duction. When the Villele Ministry was overthrown, and the 
interdict removed by which the Government of the llestoration 
had chained up all independent speculation, M. Guizot reopened 
his lecture-room after a suspension of near ten years. Half the 
academic season having then expired, he w'as compelled, not only 
to restrict his view of modern history to the merest outline, but 
to leave out half the subject altogjether; treating only of the pro¬ 
gress of Society, and reserving tor the more extended labours of 
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Riibsequont years, the development of the individual human be¬ 
ing". Yet critics have been found in England, who, in entire 
ignorance that the volume before them was a mere preface, 
visited upon the author, as shortcomings in his own views, the 
tacn?i(c unavoidably left in his first year’s lectures, and amply 
filled up in those of the succeeding seasons;—charging upon 
him as a grave philosophical error, that he saw in history only 
institutions and social relations, and altogether overlooked hu¬ 
man beings. 

What has obtained for the introductory volume the share of 
attention with which it (and not the others) has been treated by 
the English public, is perhaps that it hears, as its second title, 
‘ History of Civilization in Europe while the other volumes, 
after the words, ‘ Cours d’Histoire Moderne,' hear the designation 
of ‘ Histoire do la Civilization en France^ and as such may have 
been deemed not speciall}'^ interesting to England. Rut though 
this may avail in explanation, it is inadmissible as an excuse. A 
person must need instruction in history very much, who does not 
know that the history of civilization in Erance is that of civili¬ 
zation in Europe. The main course of the stream of civilization 
is identical in all the western nations; their origin was essen¬ 
tially similar—they went through the same phases—and society 
in all of them, at least until after the lleformation, consisted fun¬ 


damentally of the same elements. Any one country, therefore, 
may, in some measure, stand for all the rest. But Erance is the 
best type, as representing host tlie average circumstances of 
Europe. There is no country in which the general temlencies 
of modern society have been so little interfered with by secon¬ 
dary and modifying agencies. In England, for example, much 
is to he ascribed to the peculiarity of a double conquest. While 
elsewhere one race of barbarians overran an extensive region, 
and settled down amidst a subject population greatly more nume¬ 
rous, as w'ell as much more civilized, than themselves; the first 


invaders of England, instead of enslaving, exterminated or ex¬ 
pelled the former inhabitants ; and after growing up into a nation, 
were in their turn subdued by a race almost exactly on a level 
with them in civilization. The hlcandinavian countries, on the 
other hand, and a great part of Germany, had never been con¬ 
quered at all; and, in the latter, much depended upon the elec¬ 
tive character of the head of the empire, which prevented the 
consolidation of a powerful central government. In Italy, the 
early predominance of towns and town life; in Spain, the Moor¬ 
ish occupation, and its consequences, coexisted as modifying 
causes with the general circuingtanccs common to all. But in 
Franco, no disturbing forces, of any thing like equal potency, can 
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be traced; and the universal tendencies, having prevailed more 
completely, are more obviously discernible. 

To any European, therefore, the history of France is not 
a foreign subject, but a part of his national history. Nor is there 
any thing partial or local in M. Guizot’s treatment of it. He 
draws his details and exemplifications from France; but his prin¬ 
ciples arc universal. The social conditions and changes which he 
delineates, were not French, but European. The intellectual pro¬ 
gress which he retraces, was the progress of the European mind.* 

A similar remark applies to the ‘ History of France ’ by M. 
Michelet, the third great French historian of the present era—a 
w'ork which, even in its unfinished state, is the most important 
tliat he has produced, and ol which it is now time that we should 
begin to give an account. 

• 

M. Michelet has, among the writers of European history, a 
position peculiarly his own. 

Were we to say that M. Michelet is altogether as safe a wri¬ 
ter as M. Thierry or M. Guizot—that Iiis interpretations of his¬ 
tory may be accepted as actual history—that those who dislike 
to think or explore for themselves, may sleep peacefully in the 
faith that M. Michelet has thought and explored for them—we 
should give him a different kind of praise from that which we 
consider his due. M. Michelet’s are not books to save a reader 
the trouble of thinking, but to make him boil over with thought. 
Their effect on the mind is not acquiescence, but stir and ferment. 

M. Michelet has opened a new vein in the history of the 
middle ages. A ])upil of M. Guizot, or at least an admiring 
auditor, who has learned from him most of what he had to teach, 
jM. Michelet, for this very reason, has not followed in his wake, 
but consulted the bent of his own faculties, which prompted him 
to undertake precisely what M. Guizot had left undone. Of him 
it would be very unlikely to be said, even falsely, that he thought 
only of society. Without overlooking society, man is his especial 
subject. M. Guizot has neglected neither, but has treated them 
both eonforniably to the character of his own mind. He is him¬ 
self two things—a statesman and a speculative thinker ; and in 
his Lectures, when he leaves the province of the statesman, it is 
for that of the metaphysician. His history of the human mind 
is principally the history of speculation. It is otherwise with M. 
Michelet. His peculiar element is that of the poet, as his coun¬ 
trymen would say—of the religious man, as would be said in a 


* We hope to he uble, ertdong-, to give a fuller view of the principal 
work of this eiuinenl writer. 
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religious age—in reality, of both. Not the intellectual life of in¬ 
tellectual men, not the social life of the people, but their internal 
life; their thoughts and feelings in relation to themselves and 
their destination ; the habitual temper of their minds—not over¬ 
looking, of course, their external circumstances. He concerns him¬ 
self more with masses than with literary individuals, except as 
specimens, on a larger scale, of what was in the general heart of 
their age. His chief interest is for the collective mind, the every¬ 
day plebeian mind of humanity—its enthusiasms, its collapses, its 
strivings, its attainments, and failures. He makes us feel with its 
sufferings, rejoice in its hopes; he makes us identify ourselves 
with the varying fortunes and feelings of human nature, as if 
mankind or Christendom were one being, the single and indivi¬ 
sible hero of a tale. 

M. Michelet had afforded an earnest of these qualities in his 
former writings. He has written a history of the Homan Re¬ 
public, in which he availed himself largely, as all writers on Ro¬ 
man history now do, of the new views opened by the profound 
sagacity of Niebuhr. One thing, however, he has not drawn 
from Niebuhr ; for Niebuhr had it not to bestow. We have no 
right to require that an author, who has done in his department 
great things which no one before him had done, or could do, 
should have done all other good things likewise. But without 
meaning disparagement to Niebuhr, it has always struck us as 
remarkable, that a mind so fitted to throw light upon the dark 
places in the Roman manner of existence, should have exhausted 
its efforts in clearing up and rendering intelligible the merely 
civic life of the Roman people. By the aid of Niebuhr, we now 
know, better than we had ever reckoned upon knowing, what the 
Roman republic was. But w’hat die Romans themselves were, 
we scarcely know better than we did before. It is true that 
citizenship, its ideas, feelings, and active duties, filled a larger 
space in ancient, than in any form of modern life; but they did not 
constitute the whole. A Roman citizen had a religion and gods, 
had a religious morality, had domestic relations ; there were wo¬ 
men in Rome as well as men; there were children, who were 
brought up and educated in a certain manner; there were, even 
in the earliest period of the Roman commonwealth, slaves. Of 
all this, one perceives hardly any thing in Niebuhr’s voluminous 
work. 'I'he central idea of the Roman religion and polity, the 
family, scarcely shows itself, except in connexion with the classi¬ 
fication of the citizens; nor are we made to perceive in what the 
beliefs and modes of conduct of the Romans, respecting things 
in general, agreed, and in what disagreed, with those of the rest 
of the ancient world. Yet the mystery of the Romans and of their 
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fortunes must lie there. Now, of many of these things, one does 
learn something from the much smaller work of M. Michelet. 
In imaging to ourselves the relation in which a Roman stood, 
not to his fellow-citizens as such, but to the universe, we ^ain 
some help from Michelet—next to none from Niebuhr, ihe 
work before us has, in a still greater degree, a similar merit. 
Without neglecting the outward condition of mankind, but, om 
the contrary, throwing much new light upon it, he tells us mainly 
of their inward mental workings. Others have taught us as much 
of how mankind acted at each period, but no one makes us so 
well comprehend how they felt. He is the subjective historian 
of the middle ages. 

For his book, at least in the earlier volumes, is a history of 
the middle ages, quite as much as of France ; and he has aimed 
at giving us, not the dr^ husk, but the spirit of those ages. This 
had never been done before in the same degree, not even by his 
eminent precursor, Thierry, except for the period of the Ger¬ 
manic invasions. The great value of the hook is, that it docs, 
to some extent, make us understand what was really passing in 
tlie collective mind of each generation. For, in assuming distinct¬ 
ness, the life of the past assumes also variety under M. Michelet's 
hands. With him, each period has a physiognomy and a charac¬ 
ter of its own. It is in reading him that we are made to feel 
distinctly, how many successive conditions of humanity, and states 
of the human mind, are habitually confounded under the appella¬ 
tion of the Middle Ages. To common perception, those times 
are like a distant range of mountains, all melted together into 
one cloudlike barrier. To M. .Michelet, they are like the same 
range on a nearer approach, resolved into its separate mountain 
masses, with sloping sides overlapping one another, and gorges 
opening between them. 

The spirit of an age is a part of its history which cannot be 
extracted literally from anttent records, but must be distilled 
from those arid materials by the chemistry of the writer’s own 
mind ; and whoever attempts this, will expose himself to the 
imputation of substituting imaginations for facts, writing his¬ 
tory by divination, &c. These accusations have been often 
brought against M. Michelet, and we wdll not take upon our¬ 
selves to say that they are never just; we think he is not seldom 
the dupe of his own ingenuity. Rut it is a mistake to suppose 
that a man of genius will be oftener wrong, in his views of his¬ 
tory, than a dull unimaginative proser. Not only are the very 
errors of the one more instructive than the commonplaces of the 
other, but he commits fewer of them. It by no means follows, 
that he who cannot see so far as another, must, therefore, see 
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more safely. To be incapable of discerning what is, gives no 
exemption from believing what is not; and there is no perver¬ 
sion of history by persons who think, equal to those daily com¬ 
mitted by writers who never rise to ®he height of an original idea. 

It is true, a person of lively apprehension and fertile invention, 
relying upon his sagacity, may neglect the careful study of ori¬ 
ginal documents. But M. Michelet is a man of deep erudition 
and extensive research. He has a high reputation among the 
French learned for his industry ; while his official position, which 
connects him with the archives of the kingdom, has given him 
access to a rich source of unexplored authorities, of which he has 
made abundant use in his later volumes, and which promise to 
be of still greater importance in those yet to come. Fven in its 
mere facts, therefore, this history is considerably in advance of 
all previously written. That his accuracy is not vulnerable in 
any material point, may be believed on the authority of the sober 
and right-minded Thierry, who, in the preface to the Recits, in 
a passage where, though Michelet is not named, he is evidently 
pointed at, blames his method as a dangerous one, but acquits 
M. Michelet himself as having been saved by ‘ conscientious 
studies’ from the errors into which Iiis example is likely to be¬ 
tray young writers. The carefulness of his investigations has 
been impugned on minor points. An English Review has made 
a violent attack upon his account of Boniface VlIJ.; and, 
from his references, (which are always copious,) it does not 
appear that he had consulted the Italian authorities on which 
the reviewer relies. But it is hard to try an historian by the cor¬ 
rectness of his details in incidents only collaterally connected 
with his subject. We ourselves perceive that he sometimes trusts 
to memory, and is inaccurate in trifles ; but the true question is— 
Has he falsified the essential character of any of the greater 
events of the time about which he writes? If he has not, but, 
on the contrary, has placed many of^hese events in a truer light, 
and rendered their character more intelligible, than any former 
historian, to rectify his small mistakes will be a very fitting em¬ 
ployment for those who have the necessary information, and no¬ 
thing more important to do. 

The History, though a real narrative, not a dissertation, is, in 
all its earlier parts, a greatly abridged one. The writer dwells 
only on the great facts which paint their period, or on things 
which it appears necessary to present in a new light. As, in his 
progress, however, he came into contact with his new materials, 
his design has extended ; and the fourth and fifth volumes, em- 
hracing4he confused period of the wars of Edward III. and Henry 
Y., contain, though in a most condensed style, a tolerably minute 
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recital of events. It is impossible for us to make any approach 
to an abstract of the contents of so large a work. We must be 
satisfied with touching cursorily upon some of the passages of 
history, on which M. Michelet’s views are the most original, or 
otherwise most deserving of notice. 

In the first volume, he is on ground which had already been 
broken and well turned over by M. Thierry. But some one was 
still wanting who should write the history of the time, in a con¬ 
nected narrative, from M. ^'hierry’s point of view. M. Michelet 
has done this, and more. He has not only understood, like his 
predecessor, the character of the age of transition, in which the 
various races, conquered and conquering, were mixed on French 
soil without being blended; but he has endeavoured to assign to 
the several elements of that confused mixture, the share of in¬ 
fluence which bclongf to them over the subsequent destinies of 
his country. 

It was natural that a subjective historian, one who looks, above 
all, to the internal moving forces of human affairs, should attach 
great historical importance to the consideration of Races. This 
subject, on British soil, has usually fallen into hands little com¬ 
petent to treat it soberly, oi^on true principles of induction ; but 
of the gredl'influence of Race in the production of National Cha¬ 
racter, no reasonable enquirer can now doubt. As far as history, 
and social circumstances generally, are concerned, how little re¬ 
semblance can be traced between the French and the Irish—in 
national character, how much ! The same ready excitability; the 
same impetuosity when excited, yet the same readiness under 
excitement to submit to the severest discipline—a quality which 
at first might seem to contradict impetuosity, but which arises 
from that very vehemence of character with which it appears to 
conflict, and is equally conspicuous in revolutions of Three 
Days, temperance movements, and meetings on the hill of Tara. 
The same sociability and demonstrativeness—the same natural 
refinement of manners, down to the lowest rank—in both, the 
characteristic weakness an inordinate vanity, their more serious 
moral deficiency the absence of a sensitive regard for truth. 
Their ready susceptibility to influences, while it makes them less 
steady in right, makes them also less pertinacious in wrong, and 
renders them, under favourable circumstances of culture, reclaim- 
able and improvable (especially through their more generous 
feelings) in a degree to which the more obstinate races are 
strangers. To what, except their Gaelic blood, can we ascribe 
all this similarity between populations, the whole course of whose 
national history has been so different ? We say Gaelic, not 
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Celtic, because the Kymri of Wales and Brittany, though also 
called Celts, and notwithstanding a close affinity in language, 
have evinced throughout history, in many respects, an opposite 
type of character; more like the Spanish Iberians than either the 
French or Irish—individual instead of gregarious, tough and ob¬ 
stinate instead of impressible—instead of the most disciplinable, 
one of the most intractable Kaces among mankind. 

Historians who preceded M. Michelet had seen chiefly the 
Frankish, or the Roman element, in the formation of modern 
France. M. Michelet calls attention to the Gaelic element. ‘ The 
‘ foundation of the French people,* he says,* ‘ is the youthful, 
‘ soft, and mobile race of the Gaels, bruyante^ sensual, and Ugere — 
‘ prompt to learn, prompt to despise, greedy of new things.* To 
the ready impressibility of this race, and the easy reception it 
gave to foreign influences, he attributes4he progress made by 
France. ‘ Such children require severe preceptors. They ^\ ill 
‘ meet with such, both from the south and from the north. 
‘ Their mobility will be fixed, their softness hardened and strength- 
‘ ened. Reason must be added to instinct, reflection to im* 

* pulse.’ 

It is certain that no people, in St semi-barbarous state, ever 
received a foreign civilization more rapidly than the French 
Celts. In a century after Julius Ctesar, not only the south, the 
Gallia Narbonensisj but the whole cast of Gaul, from 'I reves 
and Cologne southwards, were already almost as Roman as Italy 
itself. The Roman institutions and ideas look a deeper root in 
Gaul than in any other province of the Roman emj)ire, and re¬ 
mained long predominant, wherever no great change was ell'ectcd 
in the population by the ravages of the invaders. B„:;, along 
with this capacity of improvement,'M. Michelet does not find in 
the Gauls that voluntary loyalty of man to man, that free adhe¬ 
rence, founded on confiding attachment, which was characteristic 
of the Germanic tribes, and of which, in his view', the feudal re¬ 
lation was the natural result. It is to these qualities, to personal 
devotedness and faith in one another, that he ascribes the univer¬ 
sal success of the Germanic tribes in overpowering the Celtic. 
He finds already in the latter the root of that passion for equa¬ 
lity which distinguishes modern Fiance; and which, when unba¬ 
lanced by a strong principle of sympathetic union, has ahvays, 
he says, prevented the pure Celts from becoming a nation. 
Every where among the Celts, he finds equal division of inhe¬ 
ritances, while in the Germanic races primogeniture easily esta- 


^ Vol. i. |). 129. 
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blished itself—an institution which, in a rude state of society, he 
justly interprets as equivalent to the permanence of the house¬ 
hold, the non-separation of families. 

We think that M. Michelet has here carried the influence of 
Race too far, and that the difference is better explained by diver¬ 
sity of position, than by diversity of character in the Races. The 
conquerors, a small body scattered over a large territory, could 
not sever their interests, could not relax the bonds which held 
them together. They were for many generations encamped in 
the country, rather than settled in it; they were a military band, 
requiring a military discipline ; and the separate members could 
not aflbrd to detach themselves from each other, or from their 
chief. Similar circumstances would have produced similar re¬ 
sults among the Gauls themselves. They were by no means 
without something analogous to the German comitatm, (as the 
voluntary bond of adherence, of the most sacred kind, between 
followers and a leader of their choice, is called by the Homan 
historians.) The devoti of the Gauls and Aquitanians, mention¬ 
ed by M. Michelet himself, on the authority of Csesar* and 
Athenseus, were evidently not clansmen. Some such relation 
may be traced in many othtjr warlike tribes. We find it even 
among the most obstinately personal of all the Races of anti¬ 
quity, the Iberians of Spain;—witness the Roman Sertorius, 
and his Spanish body-guard, who slew themselves, to the last 
man, before his funeral pile. ‘ Ce principe d’attachement a un 
* chef, ce devouement personnel, cette religion de Thomme envers 
‘ rhomme,^ t is thus by no means peculiar to the Teutonic races. 
And our author’s favourite idea of the ‘profonde imperson- 
‘ nalite’ J inherent in the Germanic genius, though we are far 
from saying that there is iiO foundation for it, surely requires 
some limitation. It will hardly, for example, be held true of 
the English ; yet the English are a Germanic people. They, 
indeed, have rather (or at least had) the characteristic which M. 
Michelet predicates of the Celts, (thinking, apparently, rather of 
the Kyinri than of the Gaels,) * le genie dc la personnalit^ libre 
a tendency to revolt against compulsion, to hold fast to their 


* Aducantanus, qui summam iraperii tenebat, cum DC devotis, 
quo8 illi soldurios appellant: quorum htec est conditio, uti omnibus in 
vita comraodis una cum his fruantur quorum se amicitiee dediderint; si 
quid iis per yim accidat, aut eundem casum una ferant, aut sibi mortem 
consciscant: neque adhuc hominum memoriu repertus est quisquam, 
qui, eo interfecto cujus se amiuitise devovisset, mori recusaret.— 
jSello Gallico, iii. 22. 

t Michelet, vol. i. p. 168. \ Ib. p. 171. 
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own, and assert the claims of individuality against those of so¬ 
ciety and authority. But though many of M. Michelet’s 
speculations on the characteristics of Races appear to us contes¬ 
table, they are always suggestive of thought. The next thing 
to having a question solved, is to have it well raised. M. Mi¬ 
chelet’s are views by which a thinker, even if he rejects them, 
seldom fails to profit. 

From the Races our author passes to the provinces, which, by 
their successive aggregation, composed the French monarchy. 
France is, in the main, peopled by a mixed race ; but it contains 
several populations of pure race at its remoter extremities. It 
includes several distinct languages, and, above all, a great variety 
of'climate, soil, and situation. Next to hereditary organization, 
geographical peculiarities have a more powerful influence than any 
other natural agency in the formation of national character. Any 
one, capable of such speculations, will read with strong interest 
the review of the various provinces of France, which occupies the 
first hundred and thirty pages of our author’s second volume. In 
this brilliant sketch, he surveys the local circumstances, and na¬ 
tional peculiarities of each province, and compares them with the 
type of character which belongs to Its inhabitants ; as shown in 
the history of each province, in the eminent individuals who 
have sprung from it, and in the results of intelligent personal 
observation even in the present day. We say tcen^ because M. 
Michelet is not unaware of the tendency of provincial and local 
peculiarities to disappear. A strenuous assertor of the power of 
mind over matter, of will over spontaneous propensities, culture 
over nature, he holds that local characteristics lose their impor¬ 
tance as history advances. In a rude age, the ‘fatalities’ of 
race and geographical position are absolute. In the progress of 
society, human forethought and purpose, acting by means of 
uniform institutions and modes of culture, tend more and more 
to efface the pristine differences. And he attributes, in no small 
degree, the greatness of France to the absence of any marked 
local peculiarities in the predominant part of her population. 
Paris, and an extensive region all round—from the borders of 
Brittany to those of Champagne, from the northern extremity 
of Picardy to the mountains of Auvergne—is distinguished by 
no marked natural features; and its inhabitants, a more mixed 
population than any other in France, have no distinct, well-de¬ 
fined individuality of character. This very deficiency, or what 
might seem so, makes them the ready recipients of ideas and 
modes of action from all sides, and qualifies them to bind to¬ 
gether lieterogeneous populations in harmonious union, by re¬ 
ceiving the influence and assuming the character of each, as far 
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as may be, without exclusion of the rest. In those different 
populations (on the other hand,) M. Michelet finds an abundant 
variety of provincial characteristics, of all shades and degrees, up 
to those obstinate individualities which cling with the tenacity of 
iron to their own usages, and yield only after a long and dogged 
resistance to the general movement of humanity. In these por¬ 
traits of the provinces there is much to admire, and occasion¬ 
ally something to startle. The form and vesture are more poe¬ 
tical than philosophical; the sketch of Brittany wants only verse 
to be a fine poem. But, though fancifully expressed, there is, in 
this survey of France, much more which seems, than which is, 
fanciful. There is, as we believe, for much, if not most of it, a 
foundation of sober reason ; and out of its poetry we could ex¬ 
tract an excellent treatise in unexceptionable prose, did not our 
limits admonish us toihurry to those parts of the work which are 
of more universal interest. 

From this place the book becomes a picture of the middle 
ages, in a series of Tableaux, The facts are not delivered in the 
dry form of chronological annals, but are grouped round a cer¬ 
tain number of central figures or leading events, selected so that 
each half century has at lesfBt one Tableau belonging to it. The 
groups, we need scarcely add, represent the mind of the age, not 
its mere outward physiognomy and costume. The successive 
titles of the chapters will form an appropriate catalogue to this 
new kind of historical picture gallery :— 

‘ Chap. I. The year 1000—The French King and the French Pope, 
Kohert and Gerbcit—Feudal France.—II. Eleventh Century—Gregory 
VII.—Alliance between the Normans and the Church—Conquests of 
Naples and England.—III. The Crusade.—IV. Consequences of the 
Crusade—The Communes—Abailard—First half of the Twelfth Cen¬ 
tury—V. The King of France and the King of England, Louis-le-Jeune 
and Henry Plantugenet—Second Crusade—Humiliation of Louis— 
Thomas Berket—Humiliation of Henry—VI. The year 1100—Inno¬ 
cent III.—'I'he Po{)e, by the arras of the Northern French, prevails 
over the King of England and the Emperor of Germany, the Greek 
Empire and the Albigcoi.«—Greatness of the King of France.—VII. 
The last Chapter continued—Ruin of John—Defeat of the Emperor— 
War of the Albigeois.—VIII. First half of the Thirteenth Century—Mys¬ 
ticism—Louis IX.—Sanctity of the King of F'rance.—IX. Struggle 
between the Mendicant Orders and the University—St Thomas—Doubts 
of St Louis—The Passion as a principle of Art in the Middle Ages.’ 

The next chapter, being the first of the third volume, i.s head- • 
ed, ‘ The Sicilian Vespers the second, ‘ Philippe-le-Bel and 
Boniface VIII.’ 

This arrangement of topics promises much, and the promise is 
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well redeemed. Every one of the chapters we have cited is full 
of interesting aper^us, and fruitful in suggestions of thought. 

Forced to make a selection, we shall choose among the fea¬ 
tures of the middle age, as here presented, one or two of the 
most interesting, and the most imperfectly understood. Of the 
individual figures in our author’s canvass, none is more impressive 
than Hildebrand. Of the moral and social phenomena which he 
depicts, the greatest is the Papacy. 

Respecting the Papal Church, and that, its greatest Pontiff, 
the views of our author are such as, from the greater number of 
English readers, can scarcely hope for ready acceptance. They are 
far removed from those either of our Protestant or of our scepti¬ 
cal hi>torians. They are so unlike Hume, that they stand a 
chance of being confounded with Lingard. Such, however, as 
they are, we think them well worth kno\Ving and considering. 
They are, in substance, the opinions of almost every historical 
enquirer in Franco, who has any pretensions to thought or re¬ 
search, be he Catholic, Protestant, or infidel. The time is past 
when any French thinker, worthy the name, looked upon the 
Catholic Hierarchy as having altrai/s been the base and tyranni¬ 
cal thing u Iiich, to a great extent, it ultimately became. No 
one now confounds what the Church was, when its prelates and 
clergy universally believed what they taught, with what it was 
when they had ceased to believe. No one argues—from the con¬ 
duct which they even conscientiously pursued when the human 
intellect, having got beyond the Church, became its most for¬ 
midable foe—that it must therefore have been equally an enemy 
to improvement when it was at the head, instead of the rear of 
civilization; when all that was instructed in Europe was com¬ 
prised within its pale, and it was tlie authorized champion of in¬ 
telligence and self-control against military and predatory vio¬ 
lence. Even the fraud and craft by which it often aided itself 
in its struggles with brute force; even the ambition and selfish¬ 
ness by which, in its very best days, its nobler aims, like those of 
all other classes or bodies, were continually tarnished—do not dis¬ 
guise from impartial thinkers on the Continent, the fact that it 
was the great improver and civilizer of Europe. 

That the clergy were the preservers of all letters and all cul¬ 
ture, of the writings and even the traditions of literary anti¬ 
quity, is too evident to have been ever disputed. But for them 
there would have been a complete break, in Western Europe, 
between the ancient and modern world. Books would have 
disappeared, and even Christianity, if it survived at all, would 
have existed merely as another form of the old barbarous super¬ 
stitions. Some, too, arc aware of the services rendered even to 
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material civilization by the Monastic associations of Italy and 
France, after the great reform by St Benedict. Unlike theuse> 
less communities of contemplative ascetics in the East, they 
were diligent in tilling the earth and fabricating useful products; 
they knew and taught that temporal work may also be a spiritual 
exercise ; and, protected by their sacred character from depre¬ 
dation, they set the first example to Europe of industry con¬ 
ducted on a large scale by free labour. But these things are 
commonly regarded as good which came out of evil;—incidental 
benefits, arising casually, or providentially, from an institution 
radically vicious. It would do many English thinkers much 
good to acquaint themselves with the grounds on which the best 
continental minds, without disguising one particle of the evil 
which existed, openly or latently, in the Romish Church, are 
on the whole convincjjd that it was not only a beneficent insti¬ 
tution, but the only means capable of being now assigned, by 
which Europe could have been reclaimed from barbarism. 

It is, no doubt, the characteristic evil incident to a corporation 
of priests, that the exaltation of their order becomes, in and for 
itself, a primary object, to which the ends of the institution are 
often sacrificed. That exaltation is the strongest interest of all 
its members, the bad equally with the good ; for it is the means 
by which both hope to attain their ends. The maintenance of 
their influence is to them what the maintenance of its revenue is 
to a temporal government—the condition of its existence. The 
llomi-b Cdiurch, being more powerfully organized and more 
thoroughly disciplined tlmn any other, pursued this end with 
inflexible energy and perseverance, and often by the most culpable 
means. False miracles, forged donations, religious persecutions 
—these things we have no desire to extenuate ; but he must be 
wretchedly ignorant of human nature, who believes that any 
groat or durable edifice )f moral power was ever raised chiefljf 
by such means. It is in the decline, in the decrepitude of re¬ 
ligious systems, that force and artifice come into the first rank 
as expedients for maintaining a little longer what is left of their 
dominion. Deep sincerity, entire absorption of themselves in 
their task, wore assuredly as indispensable conditions, in the 
more eminent of the Popes, of the success which they met with, 
as in the heroes of the Reformation. In such men the power of 
the hierarchy might well become a passion ; but the extension 
of that power was a legitimate object, for the sake of the great 
things which they had to accomplish by it. 

Who, in the middle ages, were worthier of power than the 
clergy i Did they not need all, and more than all the influence 
they could acquire, when they could not be kings or emperors, 
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and when kingg and emperors were among those whose passion 
and arrogance they had to admonish and govern ? The great 
Ambrose, refusing absolution to Theodosius until he performed 
penance for a massacre, was a type of what these men had to 
do. In an age of violence and brigandage, who but the Church 
could insist on justice, and forbearance, and reconciliation ? In 
an age when the weak were prostrate at the feet of the strong, 
who was there but the Church to plead to the strong for the 
weak ? They were the depositaries of the only moral power to 
which the great were amenable; they alone had a right to re¬ 
mind kings and potentates of responsibility; to speak to them of 
humility, charity, and peace, k^ven in the times of the first 
ferocious invaders, the ‘ Rvdts’ of M. Thierry (though the 
least favourable of the modern French historians to the liomish 
clergy) show, at what peril to themselv.'^s, the prelates of the 
Church continually stepped between the oppressor and his vic¬ 
tim. Almost all the great social improvements which took place, 
were accomplished under their influence. They at all times took 
part with the kings against the feudal anarchy. The enfranch¬ 
isement of the mass of the people from personal servitude, they 
not only favoured, but inculcated as a Christian duty. They 
were the.authors of the ‘ Truce of God,’ that well-known at¬ 
tempt to mitigate the prevailing brutalities, by a forced suspen¬ 
sion of acts of vengeance and private war during four days and 
five nights of every week. ’I'hey could not succeed in enforcing 
this periodical armistice, which was too much in advance of the 
time. Their worst offence was, that they connived at acts of unjust 
acquisition by friends and supporters of the Pope; and encouraged 
unprovoked aggressions, by orthodox princes, against less obe¬ 
dient sons of the Church. We may add, that they were seldom 
favourable to civil liberty; which, indeed, in the rude form in 
%rhich its first germs grew up, not as an institution, but as n prin¬ 
ciple of resistance to institutions, found little favour with specu¬ 
lative men in the middle ages, to whom, by a not unnatural pre¬ 
judice at such a time, peace and obedience seemed the one con¬ 
dition of good. lJut, in another sense, the Church was emi¬ 
nently a dcmocratie institution. To a temporal society in 
W’hich all rank depended on .birth, it opposed a spiritual so¬ 
ciety in which the source of rank was personal qualities; in 
which the distinctions of people and aristocraey, freeman and 
bondman, disappeared—which recruited itself from all ranks—in 
which a serf might rise to be a cardinal, or even a pope; while to 
rise at all to any eminence, almost always required talents, and ^ 
at least a reputation for virtue. In one of the earliest com¬ 
binations made by the feudal nobles against the clergy, the 
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league of the French Seigneurs in 124G, it stands in the fore¬ 
most rank of accusation against them, that they were the ‘ sons 
‘ of serfs.’* 

Now we say that the priesthood never could have stood their 
ground, in such an age, against kings and theirpowerful vassals, 
as an independent moral authority, entitled to advise, to reprimand, 
and, if need were, to denounce, if they had not been bound to¬ 
gether into an European body, under a government of their own. 
They must otherwise have groveled from the first in that slavish 
subservience into which they sank at last. No local, no merely 
national organization, would have sufliced. The state has too 
strong a hold upon an exclnsively national corporation. Nothing 
but an authority recognised by many nations, and not essentially 
dependent upon any one, could, in that age, have been ade¬ 
quate to the post, it rtjcjuired a Pope to speak with authority to 
Kings and Emperors. Had an individual priest even had the 
courag# to tell them that they had violated the law of God, his 
voice, not being the voice of the Church, would not have been 
heeded. That the Pope, when he pretended to depose Kings, 
or made war upon them with temporal arms, went beyond his 
province, needs hardly, in the present day, be insisted upon. But 
when he claimed the right of censuring and denouncing them, 
with whatever degree of solemnity, in the name of the moral law 
which all recognised, he assumed a function necessary at all 
times, and which, in those days, no one except the Church could 
assume, or was in any degree qualified to exercise. Time must 
show if the organ we now have for the performance of this office 
—if the censure by newspapers and public meetings, which has 
succeeded to censure by the Church—will be found in the end 
less liable to perversion and abuse than that was. However this 
may be, the latter form was the only one possible in those days. 

Were the Popes, then, so entirely in the wrong, as historians 
have deemed them, in their disputes with the Emperors, and with 
the Kings of England and France ? J^oubtless they, no more 
than their antagonists, knew where to stop short. Doubtless, in 
the ardour of the conflict, they laid claim to powers not com¬ 
patible with a purely spiritual authority, and occasionally put 
forth pretensions, which, if completely successtul, would have 
plunged Europe into the torpor of an Egyptian hierarchy. But 
there never was any danger lest they should succeed too far. 
The Church was always the weaker party, and occupied essen¬ 
tially a defensive position. 


* Michelet, vol. ii. p. 615, note. 
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We cannot feel any doubt that Gregory VII., whatever errors 
lie may have committed, was right in the great objects which he 
proposed to himself. His life is memorable by two things—his 
contest with the State, and the reform in the Church itself, which 
preceded it. The Church was rapidly becoming secularized. 
He checked the evil by enforcing the celibacy of the clergy. 
Protestant writers have looked upon this ordinance of the Catho¬ 
lic Church, as the joint product of pontifical ambition and popu¬ 
lar fanaticism. We would not deny that fanaticism, or rather 
religious asceticism, had much to do with the popular feeling on 
the subject, and was perhaps the only lever by which the wmrk 
could possibly have been accomplished. Rut we believe that in 
that age, without the institution of celibacy, the efficiency of the 
Church as an instrument of human culture was gone. In the 
early vigorous youth of the feudal syVvCm, when every thing 
tended to become hereditary, when every temporal function had 
already become so, the clerical office was rapidly becoming here¬ 
ditary too. The clergy w'cre becoming a Rraminical Caste, or 
worse—a mere appendage of the Caste of soldiery. Already the 
prelacies and abbacies were filled by the younger brothers of the 
feudal nobility, who, like their eldtr brethren, spent the greater 
part of their time in hunting and w'ar. 'riieso had begun to 
transmit their benefices to their sons, and give them in marriage 
with their daughters. The smaller preferments would have be¬ 
come the prey of their smaller retainers. Against this evil, what 
other remedy than that which Gregory adopted did the age 
afford ? Could it remain unremedied ? 

And what, W'hen impartially considered, is the protracted dis¬ 
pute about investitures, except a prolongation of the same 
struggle f For what end did the princes of the middle ages 
desire the appointment of prelates ? To make their profit of the 
revenues by keeping the sees vacant; to purchase tools, and 
reward adherents; at best, to keep the office in a state of com¬ 
plete subservience. It was no immoderate pretension in the 
spiritual authority to claim the free choice of its own instruments. 
The emperors had previously asserted a right to nominate the 
Pope himself, and had exercised that right in many instances. 
Had they succeeded, the spiritual power would have become 
that mere instrument of despotism which it became at Constan¬ 
tinople—which it is in Russia—which the Popes of Avignon 
became in the hands of the French kings. And even had the 
Pope maintained his own personal independence, the nomination 
of the national clergy by their respective monarchs, with no 
effectual concurrence of his, would have made the national 
clergy take part with the kings against their own order;—as a 
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large section of them always did, and as the whole clergy of 
France and England ended by doing, because in those countries 
the kings, in the main, succeeded in keeping possession of the 
appointment to benefices. 

Even for what seems in the abstract a still more objectionable 
pretension, the claim to the exemption of ecclesiastics from secu¬ 
lar jurisdiction, which has scandalized so grievously most of our 
English historians, there is much more to be said than those his- 
tdrians were aware of. What was it, after all, but the assertion, 
in behalf of the clergy, of the received English principle of being 
tried by their peers ? The secular tribunals w’ere the courts of 
a rival power, often in actual conflict with the clergy, always 
jealous of them, always ready to make use of its jurisdiction as a 
means of wreaking its vengtance, or serving its ambition; and 
were stained, besides, w4th the grossest corruption and tyranny. 
* These rights/ says M. Michelet,* ‘ gave rise, no doubt, to 
‘ great abuses; many crimes were committed by priests, and 
‘ committed with impunity ; but when one reflects on the fright- 
‘ fill barbarity, the execrable fiscality of the lay tribunals in the 
‘ twelfth century, one is forced to admit that the ecclesiastical 
‘ jurisdiction was then an aneflor of safety. It spared, perhaps, 
‘ the guilty ; but how often it saved the innocent! The Church 
‘ was almost the only road by which the despised races were able 
‘ to recover any ascendency. We see this by the example of the 
‘ two Saxons, Breakspear (Adrian IV.) and Becket. The liber- 
‘ ties of the Church in that ago were those of mankind.’ 

On the other hand, Henry 11., by the Constitutions of Claren¬ 
don, assumed to himself and his great justiciary a veto on the 
purely spiritual act of excommunication—the last resort of the 
Church—the ultimate sanctiort on which she depended for her 
moral jurisdiction. No one of the king's tenants was to bo ex¬ 
communicated without his consent. On which side was here the 
usurpation ? And, in this pretension, Henry was supported by 
the great majority of his own bishops ; so little cause was ther6 
really to dread any undue preponderance of Popes over Kings. 

The Papacy was in the end defeated, even in its reasonable 
claims. It had to give up, in the main, all the contested points. 
As the monarchies of Europe were consolidated, and the Kings 
grew more powerful, the Church became more dependent. The 
last Pope who dared to defy a bad king, was made a prisoner in 
his palace, insulted, and struck by the emissary of the tyrant. 
"I'hat Pope died broken-hearted; his immediate successor died 


♦ Vol. ii. p. 343, 
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poisoned. The next was Clement V., in whom, for the first 
time, the Church sank into the abject tool of secular tyranny. 
With him commenced that new era of the Papacy, which made 
it the horror and disgust of the then rapidly improving European 
mind, until the Reformation and its consequences closed the pe¬ 
riod which we commonly call the middle age. 

We know it may be said, that, long before this time, venality 
was a current and merited accusation against the Papal court. 
We often find Rome denounced, by the indignation of contem¬ 
poraries, as a market in which every thing might be bought. 
All periods of supposed purity in the administration of human 
ad'airs are the dreams of a golden age. W'e well know that there 
was only occasionally a Pope who acted consistently on any high 
ideal of the pontifical character; that many were sordid and 
vicious, and those who were not, had l>ften sordid and vicious 
])ersons around them. Who can estimate the extent to which 
the power of the Church, for realizing the noble aims of its more 
illustrious ornaments, was crippled and made infirm by these short¬ 
comings ? But, to the time of Innocent HI., and even of Boni¬ 
face VIIL, we are unable to doubt that it was on the whole a 
source of good, and of such good as could not have been pro¬ 
vided, for that age, by any other means with which we can con¬ 
ceive such an age to be compatible. 

Among the h'pochs in the ])rogrcssive movement of middle-age 
history, w'hich M. JMichclet has been the first to bring clearly 
and vividly before us, there is none more interesting than tljc 
great aw’akening of the human mind w Inch immediately followed 
the period of the First Crusade. Others before him had pointed 
out the influence of the Crusade in generating the feeling of a 
common Christendom ; in counteracting the localizing influence 
of the feudal institutions, and raising up a kind of republic of 
chivalry and Christianity; in drawing closer the ties between 
chiefs and vassals, or even serfs, by the need wdiich they mutually 
experienced of each other’s services ; in giving to tlie rude barons 
of Western hmrope a more varied range of ideas, and a taste for 
at least the material civilization, which they beheld for the first 
time in the dominions of tlie Greek Emperors and the Saracen 
Soldans. M. Michelet remarks, that the effect even upon the 
religion of the time, was to soften its antipathies and weaken its 
superstitions. The hatred of Mussulmans was far less intense 
after the Crusade than at the beginning of it. The notion of a 
peculiar sanctity inherent in places, was greatly weakened when 
Christians had become the masters of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
found themselves neither better nor happier in consequence. 
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But these special results bear no proportion to the general 
start which was taken, about this time, by the human mind, and 
which, though it cannot be ascribed to the Crusade, was without 
doubt greatly favoured by it. That remarkable expedition was 
the first great event of modern times, which had an European 
and a Christian interest—an interest not of nation, or place, or 
rank, but which the lowest serfs had in common, and more than 
in common, with the loftiest barons. When the soil is moved, all 
sorts of seeds fructify. The serfs now began to think themselves 
human beings. The beginning of the great popular political 
movement of the middle ages—the formation of the Communes — 
is almost coincident with the First Crusade. Some fragments of 
the eminently dramatic history of this movement arc related in 
the concluding portion of M. 'I’hierry’s ‘ Letters on the History 
‘ of France.’ Contempo»ineously with this temporal enfranchise¬ 
ment began the emancipation of the human mind. Formidable 
heresies broke out: it was the era of Berengarius, who doubted 
Transubstantiation—of Rosceliiius, the founder of Nominalism, 
and questioner of the received doctrine respecting the Trinity. 
The very answers of the orthodox to these heretical writings, as 
may be seen in M. JMichelet?* were lessons of free-thinking. 
The principle of free speculation found a still more remarkable 
representative, though clear of actual heresy, in the most cele¬ 
brated of the schoolmen, Abailard. The popularity and Euro¬ 
pean influence of his rationalizing metaphysics, as described by 
contemporary authorities, must surprise those who conceive the 
age as one of rare and difficult communications, and without in¬ 
terest in letters. To silence this one man, required the eminent 
religious ascendency of the luo^t illustrious churchman of the 
age, Bernard of Clairvaux. The acquirements and talents of 
the noble-minded woman, whose name is linked for all time with 
that of Abailard—a man, sc far as we have the means of judging, 
not her superior even in intellect, and in every other respect un¬ 
worthy of her—are illustrative of M. Michelet’s views on the 
change which was taking place in the social condition and esti¬ 
mation of women :— 

‘ The restoration of woman, which had commenced with Christianity, 
took place chiefly in the twelfth century. A slave in the East, even in 
the Greek gyntTcceum a recluse, emancipated by the jurisprudence of the 
lionmn empire, she was recognized by the new religion as the equal of 
man. Still Christianity, but just escaped from the sensuality of Pagan> 
ism, dreaded woman, and distrusted her; or rather, men were conscious 
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of weakness, and endeavoured by hardness and scornfulness to fortify 

themselves against their strongest temptation.When 

Gregory VII. aimed at detaching the clergy from the ties of a worldly 
life, there vras a new outburst of feeling against that dangerous Eve, 
whose seductions had ruined Adam, and still pursued him in his sons. 

* A movement in the contrary direction commenced in the twelfth 
century. Free mysticism undertook to upraise what sacerdotal severity 
had dragged in the mire. It was especially a Breton, Robert d’Arbrissel, 
who fullilled this mission of love. He re-opened to women the bosom 
of Christ; he founded asylums for them ; he built Fontevrault; and 

there were soon other Fonterraults throughout Christendom. 

There took place insensibly a great religious revolution. The Virgin 
became the deity of the world : she usurped almost all the temples and 
the altars. Piety turned itself into an enthusiasm of chivalrous gal¬ 
lantry. The mother of God was proclaimed pure and without taint. 
The Church of Lyons, always mystical in its tendencies, celebrated, in 
1134, the feast of the Immaculate Conception—thus exalting woman in 
the character of divine maternity, at the precise time when Heloise was 
giving expression, in her letters, to the pure disinterestedness of love. 
Woman reigned in heaven, and reigned on earth. We see her taking a 

part, and a leading part, in the affairs of the world.Louis 

VII. dates his acts from the coronation of his wife Adela. W’omen sat 
as judges not only in poetical contests and courts of love, but, with and 
on a par wdth their husbands, in serious affairs: the King of Franco 

expressly recognized it as their right.Excluded up to that 

time from successions hy the feudal barbarism, they every where became 
admitted to them in the first half of the twelfth century : in England, 
in Castile, in Arragon, at Jerusalem, in Burgundy, Flanders, Iluinuult, 
Vermandois, Aquitaine, Provence, and the Lower Languedoc. The 
rapid extinction of males, the softening of manners, and the pr«)gress of 
equity, re-opened inheritances to ivonien. They transported sovereign¬ 
ties into foreign houses, accelerated the agglomeration of states, and 
prepared the consolidation of great'monarchies.’—(Vol. ii. p]).^97- 
302.) 

Half a century further on, the scene is chang^ed. A new act 
of the great drama is now transacting. The seeds, scattered fifty 
years before, have grown up and overshadow the world. We 
are no longer in the childhood, but in the stormy youth of free 
speculation :— 

‘ The face of the world was sombre at the close of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. The old order was in peril, and the new had not yet begun. It 
was no longer the mere material struggle of the Pope and the emperor, 
chasing each other alternately from Rome, as in the days of Henry IV. 
and Gregory Vll. In the eleventh century the evil was on the surface ; 
in 1200, at the core. A deep and terrible malady bud seized upon Chris¬ 
tendom. Gladly would it have consented to return to the quarrel of 
investitures, and have had to combat only on the question of the ring 
and crosier. In Gregory’s time, the cause of the Church was the cause 
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of liberty; it had maintained that character to the time of Alexander 
III., the chief of the Lombard league. But Alexander himself had not 
dared to support Thomas Becket; he had defended the liberties of Italy, 
and betrayed those of England. The Church was about to detach her¬ 
self from the great movement of the world. Instead of preceding and 
guiding it, as she had done hitherto, she strove to fix it, to arrest time 
on its passage, to stop the earth which was revolving under her feet. 
Innocent III. seemed to succeed in the attempt; Boniface VIII. perished 
in it. 

* A solemn moment, and of infinite sadness. The hopes which in¬ 
spired the Crusade had abandoned the earth. Authority no longer 
seemed unassailable ; it had promised, and had deceived. Liberty began 
to dawn, but in a hundred fantastical and repulsive shapes, confused and 
convulsive, multiform, deformed. 

‘ In this spiritual anarchy of the twelfth century, which the irritated 
and trembling Church had to attempt to govern, one thing shone forth 
above others—a prodigiously audacious sentiment of the moral power 
and greatness of man. The hardy expression of the Pelagians—“ Christ 
had nothing more than I; I, too, by virtue, can raise myself to divinity " 
—^is reproduced in the twelfth century in barbarous and mystical forms. 

.... Messiahs every where arise.A Blessiah appears 

in Antwerp, and all the populace follow him; another, in Bretagne, 
seems to revive the ancient gnostioism of Ireland. Amaury of Chartres, 
and his Breton disciple, David of Dinan, teach that every Christian is 
materially a member ol Christ; in other words, that God is perpetually 
incarnated in the human race. The Son, say they, has reigned long 

enough; let the Holy Ghost now reign.Nothing equals 

the audacity of these doctors, who mostly teach in the University of 
Paris, (authorized by Philippe-Auguste in 1200.) Abailard, supposed 
to be crushed, lives and speaks in his disciple Peter Lombard, who from 
Paris gives the law to European philosophy ; they reckon nearly five 
hundred commentators upon this schoolman. The spirit of innovation 
has now acquired two powerful auxiliaries. Jurisprudence is growing 
up by the side of theology, which it undermines ; the Popes forbid the 
clergy to be }M'ofessors of law, and, by so doing, merely open public 
teaching to laymen. The metaphysics of Aristotle are brought from 
Constantinople, while his commentators, imported from Spain, will pre¬ 
sently be translated from the Arabic by order of the kings of Castile, 
ami the Italian princes of the house of Suabia, Frederic IL, and Manfred. 
This is no less than the invasion of Greece and the East into Christian 
philosophy. Aristotle takes his place almost beside the Savionr. At 
first prohibited by the Popes, afterwards tolerated, he reigns in the pro¬ 
fessorial chairs; Aristotle publicly, secretly the Arabs and the Jews, 
with the pantheism of Averroes and the subtleties-of the Cabala. Dia¬ 
lectics enters into possession oi all subjects, and stirs up all the boldest 
questions. Simon of Tournai teaches at pleasure the pour and the 
contre. One day when he bad delighted the school of Paris, by proving 
marvellously the truth of the Christian religion, he suddenly exclaimed, 
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“ O little Jesus, little Jesus ! how I have gloriSed thy law ! If I chose, 
I could still more easily depreciate it.” ’—(Vol. ii. pp. 392-396.) 

He then vij^orously sketches the religious enthusiasts of Flan¬ 
ders and the Rhine, the Vaudoi^ of the Alps, and the Albigeois 
of Southern France, and proceeds :— 

* What must not have keen, in this danger of the Church, the trouble 

and inquietude of its visible head ? . . . 

* The Pope at that time uas a Homan, Innocent III.: a man fitted to 
the time. A great lawyer, accustomed on all questions to consult esta¬ 
blished right, he examined himself, and believed that the right was on 
his side. And, in truth, the Church hud still in her favour the immense 
majority—the voice of the people, which is that of God. She had actual 
possession, ancient, so ancient that it might be deemed prescriptive. 
The Church was the defendant in the cause, the recognized proprietor, 
who was in present occupancy, and had the title-deeds ; the written law’ 
seemed to speak for her. The plaintiff w’as human intellect; but it 
came too late, and, in its inexperience, took the wrong road, chicaning 
on texts instead of invoking principles. If asked what it would have, it 
could make no intelligible answer. All sorts of confused voices called 
for different things, and most of the assailants wished to retrograde 
rather than to advance. In politics, their ideas were modelled on the 
ancient republics ; that is, town liberties, to the exclusion of the country. 
In religion, some wished to suppress the externals of worshij), and revert, 
as they said, to the Apostles ; others w'cnt further bark, and returned to 
the Asiatic spirit, contending for two gods, or preferring the strict unity 
of Islamism.’—(Pp. 419-21.) 

And, after describing the popular detestation wliicli pursued 
these heretics— 

‘ Such appeared at that time the enemies of the Church—and the 
Church was people ’—{Teglise vtait pevjtle.) ‘ The prejudices of the 
people, the sanguinary intoxication of their hatred and their terror, 
ascended through all ranks of the clergy to the Po])e himself. It would 
be too unjust to human nature to deem that egoism or class-interest 
alone animated the chiefs of the Church. No—all indicates, that in the 
thirteenth century they were still convinced of their right. That right 
admitted, all means seemed good to them for defending it. Not for a 
mere human interest did St Dominic traverse the regions of the south, 
alone and unarmed, in the midst of a sectarian population whom he 
doomed to death, courting martyrdom with the same avidity with which 
he inflicted it; and, whatever may have been in the great and terrible 
Innocent HI. the temptations of pride and vengeance, other motives ani¬ 
mated him in the crusade against the Albigeois and the foundation of 
the Dominican Inquisition.’—(Pp. 422, 3.) 

The temporal means by which the Church obtained a brief re¬ 
spite from the dangers which beset it, consisted in letting loose 
against the rich and heretical South, the fanaticism and rapacity 
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of the North. The spiritual expedient, far the more potent of 
the two, was the foundation of the Mendicant Orders. 

We are too much accustomed to figure to ourselves what are 
called religious revivals, as a‘feature peculiar to Protestantism 
and to recent times. The phenomenon is universal. In no 
Christian church has the religious spirit flowed like a perennial 
fountain ; it had ever its flux and reflux, like the tide. Its his¬ 
tory is a series of alternations between religious laxity and reli¬ 
gious earnestness. Monkery itself, in the organized form im¬ 
pressed upon it by St Benedict, was one of the incidents of a 
religious revival. VVe have already spoken of the great revival 
under Hildebrand. Rankt has made us understand the reli¬ 
gious revival within the pale of Romanism itself, which turned 
back the advancing torrent of the Reformation. As this was 
characterized by the foundation of the order of Jesuits, so w’ere 
the I'ranciseans and Dominicans the result of a similar revival, 
and became its powerful instrument. 

The mendicant orders—especially the most popular of them, 
the Franciscans—were the offspring of the freethinking nhich 
had already taken strong root in the European mind; but the 
freedom which they represented w'as freedom in alliance with the 
Church, rising up against the freedom which was at enmity with 
the Church, and anathematizing it. What is called, in France, 
mysticism—in England, religious enthusiasm—consists essen¬ 
tially in looking within instead of without; in relying upon an 
internal revelation from God to the individual believer, and re¬ 
ceiving its principal inspirations from that, rather than from the 
authority of priests and teachers. St Francis of Assisi was such 
a man. Disowned by the Church, ho might have been a hero- 
sitirch instead of a saint; but ihd Church needed men like him, and 
had the skill to make its instrument of the spirit which w’as pre¬ 
paring its destruction. ‘ In proportion to the decline of authority,’ 
says M. Michelet, ‘ and the diminution of the priestly influence 
‘ on the popular mind, religious feeling, being no longer under 
‘ the restraint of forms, expanded itself into mysticism.’* Mak¬ 
ing room for these mystics in the ecclesiastical system itself, 
directing their enthusiasm into the path for which it peculiarly 
qualified them, that of popular preaching, and never parting with 
the power of repressing any dangerous excess in those whom it 
retained in its allegiance, the Papacy could afford to give them 
the rein, and indulge within certain limits their most uiisaccrdo- 
tal preference of grace to the law'. 


* Vel. iii. p. 195, 
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The career and character of St Francis and his early fol¬ 
lowers arc graphically delineated by M. Michelet.* As usual 
with devotees of his class, his great practical precept was the 
love of God; love which sought all means of demonstrating it¬ 
self—now by ecstasies, now by austerities like those of an Indian 
fakeer—but also by love and charity to all creatures. In all 
things which had life, and in many which had not, he recog¬ 
nized children of God : ho invoked the birds to join in grati¬ 
tude and praise; he parted with his cloak to redeem a lamb from 
the slaughter. His followers ‘ wandered bareftioted over I'lu- 
‘ rope, always run after by the crowd: in their sermons, they 
‘ brought the sacred mysteries, as it were, on the stngc; laugh- 

* ing at Christmas, wce{)ing on Good Friday, developing, without 
‘ reserve, all that Christianity posse.‘‘S( s of dramatic elements.’ 
The eft’ect of such a band of missionaries must have been great 
in rousing and feeding dormant devotional feelings; they were 
not less influential in regulating those feelings, and turning into 
the established catholic channels tho^c vagaries of private enthu¬ 
siasm w’hich might well endanger the Ciiurcli, since they already 
threatened society itself. I’lic spirit of religiou.s independence 
had descended to the miseral)le, and was teaching them that 
God had not commanded them to endure their misery. It was 
a lesson for which they were not yet ripe. ‘ Mysticism,’ says 
our author,'!' ‘had already produced its most terrible fruit, 
‘ hatred of the law; the wild ctithuslusm of religions and jioliti- 

* cal liberty. This demagogic charactor of mysticism, wiiicli 

‘ clearly manifested itself in the Jacyuc.rics of the suiisetpient 
‘ ages, especially in the revolt of the Swabian peasants iti 
‘ 1525, and of the Anabaptists in 1538, appeared already in the 
‘ insurrection of the Faslomcaux,* during the reign of St Louis. 
These unhappy people, who were peasantry of the Itnvest class, 
and, like all other insurgents of that clas'i, perished miserably— 
disjjersi suntt ct quasi canes rnhidi liassbn dctrunculi, aic the 
words of Matthew’ Paris—were avow'cd enemies of the priests, 
whom they arc said to have massacred, and administered the 
sacraments themselves. They recognized as their chief, a man 
whom they called the grand master of Hungary, and who pre¬ 
tended to hold in his hand, which he kept constantly closed, a 
written commission from the Virgin Mary. ISo contradictory to 
history is that superficial notion of the middle ages, which looks 
upon the popular mind as strictly orthodox, and implicitly obe¬ 
dient to the Pope. 


* Vol. ii. pp. 538—543. 
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Though the Papacy survived, in apparently undiminished 
splendour, the crisis of which we have now spoken, the mental 
ascendency of the priesthood was never again what it had been 
before. The most orthodox of the laity, even men whom the 
Church has canonized, were now’^ comparatively emancipated; 
they thought ^67Y/i the Church, but they no longer let the Church 
think for them. This change in the times is exemplified in the 
character of St Louis—himself a lay brother of the Franciscan 
order; perhaps of all kings the one whose religious conscience 
was the most scrupulous, yet who learned his religious duty from 
his own strong and upright judgment, not from his confe'^sor, nor 
from the Pope. He never shrank from resisting the Church 
when he had right on liM side; and was himself a better 
sainjilc, than any Pop^ contemporary with him, of the religious 
character of his age. The influences of the mystical spirit are 
easily discernible in his remarkable freedom, so rare in that age, 
from the slavery of the letter; which, as many anecdotes prove, 
ho was always capable of sacrificing to the spirit, when any con¬ 
flict arose betw'ecn them.* 

We are obliged to pass rapidly over some other topics, which 
justice to M. Michelet forbids us entirely to omit. We could 
extract many passages more illustrative than those we have 
quoted of his powders as a writer and an artist; such as the 
highly finished sketchf of the greatness and ruin of the unfortu¬ 
nate house of Hohenstaufen. We prefer to quote the remarks, 
of greater philosoj)liical interest, wdth which he winds up one 
great period of history, and introduces another, 

‘ The Crusade of St I.ouis was the last Crusade. Tlie middle age hail 
producoil its ideal, its flower, and*its fruit: the time was come for it to 
perish. In Philippe-le-liel, grandson of St Louis, modern times com¬ 
mence : the middle age is insiuted in Boniface VJII., the Crusade burned 
at the stake in the persons of the Templars. 

‘ Crusades nill he talked about for some time longer, the word will be 
often repeated ; it is a sounding w'ord, good for levying tenths and taxes. 
But princes, nobles, and popes know well, among themselves, what to 
think of it. In 1327, we find the Venetian, Sanuto, proposing to the 
Pope a commercial crusade. “ It is not enough,” he said, “ to invade 
Egypt,” he ])roposed “ to ruin it.” The means he urged was to reopen 
to the Indian trade the channel of Persia, so that merchandize might no 
longer pass through Alexandria and Dumietta. Thus does the modern 
spirit announce its approach: trade, not religion, will soon become the 
moving principle of great expeditions.’—(Vol. ii. pp. 607, 8.) 


Vol. ii. p. G12. 


t Ib. 587—589. 
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And further on, after quoting the bitter denunciation of Dante 
against the royal family of France— 

‘ This furious Ghihelline invective, full of truth and of calumny, is 
the protest of the old perishing world against the ugly new world 
which succeeds it. This new world begins towards 1300; it opens with 
France, and with the odious ligure of Philippe-le-Bel. 

‘ When the French monarchy, founded by Pbilippe-Auguste, became 
extinguished in Louis XVI., at least it perished in the immense glory of 
a young republic, which, at its first onset, vanquisiied and revolutionized 
Europe. But the poor middle age, its Papacy, its chivalry, its feudality, 
under what hands did they perish ? Under ttiose of the attorney, the 
fraudulent bankrupt, the false coiner. 

‘ The bitterness of the poet is excusable ; this new world is a repulsive 
one. If it is more legitimate than that which it replaces, what eye, 
even that of a Dante, could see this at the tlnie ? It is the offspring of 
the decrepit Homan law, of the old imperial fiscality. It is born a law¬ 
yer, a usurer ; it is a born Gascon, Lombard, and Jew'. 

‘ What is most revolting in this modern system, represented ospocially 
by France, is its perpetual self-contradiction, its instinctive duplicity, 
the naive hypocrisv, so to speak, with which it attests by tnrns its two 
sets of principles, Homan and feudal. France looks like a lawyer in a 
cuirass, an attorney clad in mail; she'Vmploys the feudal power to exe¬ 
cute the sentences of the Human and canon law. If this obedient 
daughter of the Church seizes upon Italy and cJiastises the Church, she 
chastises her as a daughter, obliged in conscience to correct her mother’s 
misconduct.’—(Vol. iii. pp. 31, Si.) 

Yet this revoltinjir exterior is but the mask of a <rreat and 
necessary transformation; the substitution of legal authority in 
the room of feudal violence and tlie arhitrhim of the seigneur; 
the formation, in short, for the first time, of a government. 
This government could not be ca'rried on without money. The 
feudal jurisdictions, the feudal armies, cost nothing to the trea¬ 
sury; the wages of all feudal services were the hind : but the 
king’s judges and administrators, of whom he has now a host, 
must all be paid. * It is not the fault of this govcrnineiit if it is 
‘ greedy and ravenous. Ravenousness is its nature, its necessity, 
‘ the foundation of its temperament. To satisfy this, it must 
‘ alternately make use of cunning and force: the prince must be 

* at once the Reynard and Isengrim of the old satire. To do him 
‘justice, he is not a lover of war : he prefers any otlier means of 

* acquisition—purchase, for instance, or usury. He traffics, he 
‘ buys, he exchanges; these are means by which the strong man 
‘ can honourably plunder his weaker friends.’ * 


* 


Vol. iii. p. 42, 
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This need of money was, for several centuries, the primum 
mobile of European history. In England, it is the hinge on 
which our constitutional history has wholly turned: in France 
and elsewhere, it was the source, from this time forward, of all 
quarrels between the Kings and the Church. The clergy alone 
were rich, and money must be had. ‘ The confiscation of Church 
‘ property was the idea of kings from the thirteenth century. 
‘ The only difference is, that the Protestants took, and the 
‘ Catholics made the Church give. Henry VIII. had recourse 
‘ to schism—Francis I. to the Concordat. Who, in the fourteenth 
‘ century, the King or the Church, was thenceforth to prey upon 
‘ France?—that was the question.’—(Vol. iii. p. 50.) 

To get money, was the purpose of Philip’s quarrel with Boni¬ 
face ; to get money, he destioycd the Templars. 

The proceedings agjfinst this celebrated Society occupy two 
most interesting chapters of M. Michelet’s work. His view of 
the subject seems just and reasonable. 

The sujrpression of the Order, if this had been all, was both 
inevitable and justifiable. Since the Crusades had ceased, and 
the crusading spirit died out, their existence and their vast wealth 
were grounded on false pretences. Among the mass of calum¬ 
nies which, in order to make out a case for their destruction, 
their oppressor accumulated against them, there were probably 
some truths. It is not in the members of rich and powerful 
bodies which have outlived the ostensible purposes of their exis 
tence, that high examples of virtue need be sought. But it was 
not their private misconduct, real or imputed, that gave most 
aid to royal rapacity in effecting their ruin. What roused opinion 
against them—what gave something like a popular sanction to 
that atrocious trial in its carfy stages, before the sufferings and 
constancy of the victims had excited a general sympathy, was, 
according to our author, a mere mistake—a mal-entendu^ arising 
from a change in the spirit of the times. 

‘ The forms of reception into the Order were borrowed from the whim¬ 
sical druniiitic rites, the rnysterieSy which the ancient Church did not 
dread to connect with the most sacred doctrines and objects. The can¬ 
didate for admission was presented in the character ot a sinner, a had 
Christian, a renegade. In imitation of St Peter, he denied Christ; the 
denial was pantoinimically represented by spitting on the cross. The 
Order undertook to restore this renegade—to lift him to a height as great 
as the depth to which he had fallen. Thus, in the Feast of Fouls, man 
off’erotl to the Church which was to regenerate him, the homage even of 
his imheeility, of his infamy. These religious comedies, evei-y day less 
understood, hecume more and more dangerous, more capable oi scunda- 
liicitig a prosaic age, which saw only the letter, and lost the meaning of 
the symbol.’—(Vol. iii, pp. 127, 128.) 
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This is not a mere fanciful hypothesis. M. Michelet has 
elsewhere shown that the initiation into the Guilds of Artificers, 
in the middle ages, was of this very cliaractcr. The acolyte 
affected to be the most worthless character upon earth., and was 
usually made to perform some act symbolical of worthlessness; after 
which, his admission into the fraternity was to have the nuM-it 
and honour of his reformation. Such forms were in complete 
harmony with the g;enius of an age, in w hich a transfer of land 
w’as not binding; without the delivery' of a clod—in w’hich all 
thinjrs tended to express themselves in mute symbols, rather than 
by the convcmtional expedient of verbal lanj^uage. It is the na¬ 
ture of all forms used on important occasions, to outlast, for an 
indefinite period, the state of manners and society in which they 
originated. The childlike character of the religious sentiment 
in a rude people, who know terror hut in/ awe, and are oftm on 
the most intimate terms of familiarity with the objects of their 
adoration, makes it easily conceivable, that the ceremonies used 
on admission into the Order were estahlislied without any irre¬ 
verent feeling-, in the purely symbolical acceptation wdiich some 
of the witnesses affirmed. I'hc time, however, had past, when 
such ail explanation would he undcistood or listened to. ‘ AVhat 
‘ arrayed the whole people against them—w hat left them not a 
‘ single defender among so many noble families to which they 
‘ W’ere related—was this monstrous accusation of denying and 
‘ spitting on the cross. This was precisely the accusation which 
‘ was admitted by the greatest nuinher of the aecused. The 
‘ simple statement of the fact turned every one against tliem ; 
‘ every body signed himself, and refused to hear another word. 
‘ Thus the Order, which had represented in the most eminent de- 
‘ gree the symbolical genius of the middle age, died of a symbol 
‘ misunderstood.’—(Vol. iii. p. iiOG.) 


From this time the history'^ of France is not, cxce})t in a far 
more indirect manner, the history of Europe and of civilization. 
The subordination of the Church to the state once fully esta¬ 
blished, the next period was mainly characterized by the 
struggles between the 'king and the barons, and final victory 
of the crown. On this subject Franco cannot represent Eng¬ 
lish history, where the crown was ultimately the defeated in¬ 
stead of the victorious party ; and the incidents of the contest 
are necessarily national, not European incidents. Here, there¬ 
fore, having regard also to our necessary limits, our extracts 
from M. Michelet’s work may suitably close ; although the suc¬ 
ceeding volumes, wluch come down nearly to Louis XI., are 
not inferior in merit to those from which we have quoted; and 
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are even, as we before remarked, superior in the value of their 
materials—being grounded, in a great measure, upon the public 
documents of the period, and not, like previous histories, almost 
exclusively upon the Chronicles. 

In what wo have said, we have been far more desirous to 
make the work known, and recommend it to notice, than to 
criticise it. The latter could only become a needful service 
after the former had been accomplished. The faults, whether 
of matter or manner, of which M. Michelet can be accused, are 
not such as require being pointed out to English readers. Thei’e 
is much more danger lest they should judge too strictly the spe¬ 
culations of such a man ; ar J turn impatiently from the germs of 
truth which often lurk even in the errois of a man of genius. 
Tiiis is, indeed, the more to be ap])rehended, as TnI. Michelet, 
a|)])arcntly, has by not means the fear of an unsympathizing 
auilitnce hefoie his eyes. Where w’e rccpiire thoughts, he often 
gives us only allusions to thoughts. We continually come upon 
sentences, and even single expressions, which take for granted a 
whole train of previous speculation—often perfectly just, and 
perhaps familiar to French readers; but which in England would 
certainly have required to be* set forth in terms, and cleared up 
by explanations. 

His htyle cannot be fairly judged from the specimens we have 
exhibited. Our extracts were selected as specimens of his ideas, 
not of his literary merits; and none have been taken from the 
narrative part, which is, of course, the principal part of the work, 
and the most decisive test of powers of composition in a writer 
of history. We should say, however, of the style generally, 
that it is sparkling rather than flowing; full of expressiveness-, 
but too continuously epigrammatic to carry the reader easily 
along with it; and pushing that ordinary artifice of modern 
French composition, the personification of abstractions, to an 
almost startling extent. It is not, however, though it is very 
likely to be taken for, an affected style; for affectation cannot 
be justly imputed, where the words are chosen, as is evidently 
the case here, for no purpose but to express ideas; and where, 
consequently, the mode of expression, however peculiar, grows 
from, and corresponds to, the peculiarities of the mode of 
thought. 
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Art. II .—Narrative of a Voyage round the Worlds performed 

in Her Majesty's ship Sulphur, during the years 1836-1842. 

By Captain Sir Edward Belcher. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon¬ 
don : 1843. 

TT is now about three centuries since Ma^elhaens first disco- 
vered, and passed through, that intricate but navigable strait 
that connects the Atlantic with the Pacific, and w-hich bears and 
has immortalized his name; whose ship (after his death at the 
Ladrone Islands) continued, under his survivor, to complete the 
first voyage ever made round the w'orld. It was some half a 
century after this event, that our countryman Francis Drake, 
having, on one of his adventurous voyages, obtained a sight of 
the great South Sea from the summit of a hill on the Isthmus 
of Darien, then and there made a vow, that by God’s good 
pleasure he would one day sail upon that great ocean—a vow 
■which he very soon afterwards accomplished; and thus became, 
accordingly, not only the first Englishman that navigated the 
Pacific, but, as stated in the historical account of the voyage by 
his kinsman, ‘ the first English seaman who turned up a furrow'^ 
‘ round the world.* 

The successful issue of this daring enterprise, w'orfhy such an 
extraordinary man, was speedily followed by other Englishmen, 
with the like success but less hazard—Cavendish, Anson, Wallis, 
Byron, and Cook; to all of whom, and to many subsequent cir¬ 
cumnavigators, were laid open new' lands, new' people, and new 
objects, in every variety of created nature; most of which, in the 
course of time, and by succeeding voyagers, have been investi¬ 
gated w'ith such ardent attention, and described with such 
accuracy, as to have left but little of novelty to be culled by 
the moderns. Nature, how’ever, in the various regions and 
climates of the globe, is found under so many different a'ipects, 
and assumes so many varieties—her stores are so inexhaustible— 
that the inquisitive and industrious traveller will alwfays be 
gratified by some new and undescribed discovery. Thus the 
voyage of Captain (now Sir Edward) Belcher, even had nothing 
further been done, has supplied to the several departments of 
Natural History, as we understand, a more splendid and extensive 
collection of objects, as well in the animate as the inanimate part 
of the creation, than any single individual voyager, that wc know 
of, has had the good fortune to bring home; a selection from 
which, as we are informed, is, by order of the Treasury, now 
under publication, entirely distinct from the prints (very indif¬ 
ferent outs) ill the w'crk we arc about to notice. 
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Strictly speaking, the title of his book is incorrect. * A Voyage 
* round the World’ necessarily implies, when made from Europe, 
that the ship must have passed round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and also round Cape Horn, or through the Strait of Magelhaens, 
out and home; whereas Captain Belcher never approached 
the latter, either on the Atlantic or the Pacific side. He was 
appointed at home to supersede Captain Beechey, who was ob¬ 
liged, from ill health, to give up the command of the Sulphur, 
employed on a survey of the western coast of America and the 
numerous islands of the Pacific. He set out in the mail-packet 
for the West Indies, thence to Chagres, crossed the isthmus of 
Darien, and joined the ship at Panama. 

W e are by no means satisfied with his ‘ Narrative.* It is fair, 
however, to observe, that the duties of a naval surveyor are sup¬ 
posed to occupy so ifiuch of the officer’s time in that service 
alone, and are mostly of such a nature that the details are not 
calculated to give sco])e for a narrative likely to afford pleasure, 
or indeed information, to the general reader: the constant obser¬ 
vations he is expected to make, the calculations necessary to 
arrive at their results, can be interesting only to a certain and - 
small j)ortiou of the communfty. On these considerations, there¬ 
fore, we did not look for any attempt at fine writing, polished 
periods, or learned disquisitions on abstract questions from Cap¬ 
tain Belcher; but we did expect some more information than 
what his two portly volumes contain—something regarding the 
peculiar habits and manners of the various classes of human be¬ 
ings with whom he came in contact. We did expect to find a 
brief summary of facts and occurrences, of a general nature, 
arranged under a plain and connected narrative; some vivid 
descriptions of tropical scenery—of volcanic mountains in a state 
of activity—and of the numerous groups of coral formations 
spread over the surface of the Pacific. These and other grand 
features of nature, we must confess, are very sparingly given, and 
in so loose and unconnected a manner, as to render the title of 
Narrative scarcely admissible. Yet, as we shall see, these defi¬ 
ciencies do not arise from any scarcity of subjects, or from want 
of opportunities. 

The wide expanse of ocean over which Sir Edward Belcher 
navigated, the numerous groups of islands through which he 
passed, and all the ports on the coast of the two Americas, from 
King William’s Sound on the north, to Callao on the south— 
visiting many of them twice or thrice ; and finally, after leaving 
the Society Islands, calling at the Friendly Islands, the Navi¬ 
gators’, the Fijees, New Hebrides, New Ireland, New Guinea, 
through Dampier’s Strait to the Moluccas, round Borneo, and 
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to Singapore—all these must have afTordi'd new and interesting 
matter. At the Just of tliese places, orders awaited the Sulphur 
to proceed to C^hina, where she arrived in time to assist in the 
operations on the Canton river, and helbre that city; and from 
Canton, Captain Belcher proceeded to England by the Cape of 
Good Hoj)e. 

To give any connected account in onr pages of what is s lid of 
the multitude of places inuici'd in the voyage, would he an 
idle and useless attempt. B'e shall tlierefore coniine the obser¬ 
vations we may li.u e to oiler, f«)r the most })art, to cerrahi of thos.'.e 
islands in tlie Pacific, whore the first (juiet and piogressive revo¬ 
lution ill the minds and habits, in the moral and relii^ious feeliims 
of the peo[>le, lias niifortuiiatcly been disturbed liy a second 
revolution of a liostile and levoliing natiiic, the issue of Nvliich 
is not easily to he foreseen. 

We may comincnce with the Sandnieli Lslaiuls. AVJiile Cap¬ 
tain Belcher was at Oahu, (Owyhee of onr old voyagers,) the 
principal island, a French frigate, Iai of sixty guns, 

eoinmanded hy Captain (.sinci* Ailiniral) Dnpetit 'l iiouars, made 
her a])pearance, being on a voyage ])artialiy scientific. ‘ Our 
‘ meeting,’ says Belelier, ‘ was very cordial. At a dijcuiK' given 
‘ on hoard the A’enus to the consuls, (English and Anierican,) 

‘ the flags of the two riulioiis combined were lun^ted at tlie foie, 

‘ and a salute of eighteen gnus fired.’ Captain Be lcher hm! been 
before at Oahu, when a Liouteuaiit, with C’aptain Becchey, in the 
year IfcriG, and he thought on a first glance that the place had 
retrograded. ‘ The appearance of the nativis was miserable and 
‘ dirty; their features ajiparently coarser, and that brightness of 
‘ eye and independence of carriage, which freedom alone can 
‘ exhibit, ivere decidedly wanting.* The habit of frequent bath- 
‘ iiig, which constituted half their original (meaning former) 
‘ existence, is entirely exploded, and not one goo.l trait or fea- 
‘ ture, by which former navigators have deseribeil them, can he 
‘ traced.’ He says, moreover, that ‘ the native population has 
‘ decreased, while that of foreign residents has increased; that 
‘ ill 1827, with the exception of the consul’s family and inission- 
‘ ary ladies, not a foreign female could be found; whereas now, 
‘ at a bail, not fewer than twenty couple stood up;’ and, as evi¬ 
dence of what we consider mcraming prosperity, he tells us, the 
houses of the foreign residents are considerably improved; that 
shops were more numerous and well supplied, and several of 
them kept hy Chinese; that the chiefs and upper classes are 
better clothed, and appear as if they were accustomed to dress 
properly; and, among other improvements, there is a school for 
children of mixed parents, supported by voluntary contributions 
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from white residents. There is also a college, of which a Mr 
Andrews is principal; and the proficiency of the scholars in en¬ 
graving, chiefly charts, is pronounced to be creditable. 

This doesnot exactly accord with the ‘ miserable and dirty appear- 
‘ ance of the natives.’ Among other matters of increasing refine¬ 
ment and luxury, if not of improvement, he describes a splendid 
funeral of a certain Princess Kiiiau, at which were about four hun¬ 
dred troops well dressed in white uniforms, whose evolutions were 
admirable; twenty officers, in scarlet, composed the King’s body¬ 
guard. ‘ The concourse of well-dressed females in black silk 
‘ mourning astonished me ; I am quite satisfied they equalled the 
‘ number of troops. Vast numbers lined the road. Many shed 
‘ teais, and some really wailed in earnest.’ The finery, the 
dresses of the troops and ot^thc ladies, and the decorum of the 
cereniotjy in the church, hardly bear out the captain’s notions 
of ‘ rctrogradation; ’ much less docs the orphan school, whicli is 
under the direction of Mr and Mrs Johnson, who are said io be 


devoted to their charge; the former having resigned his post as 
missionary, that Board, he says, having decided it did not come 
within their scheme or (iidhoritg —‘ this word being the key- 


‘ stone of missionary zeal.’ * 

What he means by this we pretend not to know. What the 
])lan of the American missionaries at the Sandwich Islands may 
be, he gives us no further information ; but we know that in the 
establishments of schools, by the English missionaries, in the 
Society, the Eriendly, and the Navigators* Islands—they not only 
pay great personal attention to education, but are constant in 
the superintendence of the native teachers. In the school in 


question there are sixty pupils of each sex, taught separately— 
the boys in the morning, the‘girls in the afternoon ; they are 
all instructed in the language of the two countries, and in sound 
moral habits and religious duties; and we arc told that many 
of them exhibit great talent and cleverness. 'J'he females are 
taught the English language and needlework, and instructed in 
domestic concerns and other useful occupations. 

Evidently Captain Belcher is no friend to the missionaries; 
the state of slavery they create is such, and their exaction of 
labour from the people so great and constant, that they have 
scarcely time left for respiration or recreation. In fact, he ascribes 
to their tyranny the great diminution he finds in the population ; 
nay more, in the diminution of ships that frequent the islands. 
We do not believe either the one or the other to be the case. 


The number of ships, as we know from better authority, have 
been and are very much increasing; and the total cessation of 
human sacrifices, and the slaughter of multitudes of infants, 
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more especially females, is certainly not calculated to diminish 
the population. But drunkenness is a common vice, which 
they most assuredly were not taught by the missionaries; 
though their cutaneous disorders may be occasioned from the 
disuse of constant sea-bathing, which they formerly indulged 
in, and when, he tells us, they were ‘ apparently free, happy, 
‘ and cheerful; but a miserable contrast remains—they are now 

* chap-fallen and miserable.* He admits that the female part 
of society, generally speaking, may be considered gentle and 
amiable in their demeanour and disposition; tractable and quick 
in receiving instruction. * In almost every case where a 
‘ foreigner has married a native woman, her conduct has been 
‘ peculiarly correct, and their children promise to be ornaments 

* to the society of Oahu.’ On the whole, then, we are of oj)in- 
ioii that though the American missionaries, and we believe that 
few if any other are to be found at the Sandw'ich Islands, may 
not have gone to work in the best possible manner; that they 
may have exacted too much, and assumed an authority over the 
people, not excepting the King himself, and perhaps may not 
have taken the most advisable means of inculcating the prin¬ 
ciples of the Christian religion—yet their exertions have no 
doubt tended to the softening of the manners, improving the 
morals, enlightening the minds, and, on the whole, bettering the 
general condition of the islanders. This wo know to be the 
case from other quarters. 

An event has recently occurred, and appears in a printed ac¬ 
count in the English and Ilawaian (Oahuian) languages, of a de¬ 
mand made by Lord George Paulet, commanding H.M.S. Carys- 
fort, for the provisional cession of the Sandwich Islands to Great 
Britain, in consequence of some attachment placed on the property 
of Mr Consul Charlton, and other grievances and complaints 
on the part of British subjects against the government of these 
islands; and that this proceeding was followed by a threat of an 
immediate attack from the ship upon the town of Oahu, at four 
o’clock the following day, if certain demands, made by Lord 
George to the King, were not complied with. The threat, w'e 
think, was imprudent, and not called for on such an occasion. 
With the demand thus peremptorily made, the King could only 
give his compliance; but, in doing so, he thinks it right to 
declare, that * as it has never been our intention to insult her 

* Majesty the Queen, or injure any of her estimable subjects, we 
‘ must do this under protest, and shall embrace the earliest oppor- 

* tunity of representing our case more fully to her Britannic 
*• Majesty’s government, through our ministers, trusting^ in the 

* magnanimity of the sovereign of a great nation, which we 
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‘ have been taught to respect and love; and we shall then be 
‘ justified.’ 

His Majesty, therefore, cedes to Lord George Paulet, for the 
Queen of Great Britain, the provisional government of the 
Sandwich Islands; with the reservation of the cession being sub¬ 
ject to any arrangement made by his representatives in England. 
As may readily be supposed, Lord Aberdeen unhesitatingly 
declared to those representatives, that any such occupation was 
an act entirely unauthorized by her Majesty’s government; and 
that, on the contrary, her Majesty had determined to recognize 
the independence of the Sandwich Islands, under their present 
chief. That, however, it must be distinctly understood, that the 
British government equally intends to engage, and if necessary 
to compel, the Chief of the Sandwich Islands to redress what¬ 
ever acts of injustice may have been committed against British 
subjects, either arbitrarily, or under the false colour of lawful 
proceedings. That, while affording due and efficient protection 
to aggrieved British subjects, the consuls and naval officers 
employed in the Pacific were enjoined to treat the native rulers 
with forbearance and courtes]|(, and to avoid interfering harshly, 
or unnecessaiily, with the laws and customs of the native govern¬ 
ments. 

Lord Aberdeen has further declared it to have been the desire 
of the British government, that the intercourse of its public 
servants with the native authorities of the Sandwich Islands 
should rather tend to strengthen those authorities, and give them 
a sense of their own independence, than to make them feel their 
dependence upon foreign powers, by the exercise of unnecessary 
interference;—that it has not l\een its purpose to seek to establish 
a permanent influence in those islands, at the expense of that 
enjoyed by other powers: it desires only that other powers should 
not exercise there a greater influence than that possessed by 
Great Britain. 

This sound doctrine, moral as well as political, will, we may 
hope, aftbrd a useful lesson to M. Guizot, in applying it to 
the proceedings of his countrymen at the Marquesas and the 
Society Islands; to which we shall presently have occasion to 
advert. It may also serve to abate the furious attacks of our 
transatlantic brethren on this occasion, who, in no measured 
terms of abuse, accuse the British government of an all-grasp¬ 
ing disposition to plant colonies in every part of the world. If 
priority of discovery authorized possession, which alone it does 
not; but if cession of territory made by legitimate authority 
sanctions possession, which it does, then the Sandwich Islands 
might long ago have been anne.\ed to the British crow'n—a formal 
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cession of them having been made to the King of Great Bri¬ 
tain in consideration of services rene’ered by Captain Vancou¬ 
ver, before whom the grateful Chief, in presence of the Erries 
and the assembled multitude, made a solemn declaration to that 
clFcct; and ever since that period the natives have considered 
themselves under the immediate protection of Great Britain. 

But, supposing the charge of all-grasping to be true, w’hat pre¬ 
vented us from establishing colonics in every part of the Pacific, 
and on the northern and western coasts of America ? Instead of 
which, what did we do ? We gave up Nootka Sound and its 
islands, which were ceded to us by Spain ; we left the Falklands 
a .derelict in the ocean, also ceded to us by that power; and, 
though conscious of the value of those islands for their many 
fine harbours, their favourable position^ and rich surrounding 
fishing-ground, we occupied them only a very few years. New 
Zealand has been taken possession of by us, ’tis true, hut 
only to prevent general confusion and destruction of human 
life, in consequence of multitudes of our countrymen, some by 
force and some by fraud, getting possession of large tracts of 
laiid from the natives. It has thi»^, in reality, been forced upon 
us, and we believe most reluctantly, and contrary to the wish 
of the government. The finest, and one of the largest islands 
in China, Chusan, its position facing the centre of the extensive 
eastern coast of that great Em jure, and contiguous to its most 
wealthy commercial cities, though ours in right of conquest, 
was given up by us; and we were content to receive in lieu of 
it the barren rock of Hong-Kong, rejecting every other fertile 
island in the same estuary, of which it is the most worthless; 
and we limited our demands of permission to trade at four ports 
only on the eastern coast. 

But the Americans arc the last people in the world to accuse 
us of a grasping disposition—to seize upon new acquisitions 
of territory. That they should feel sore at being superseded 
in the protection of the Sandwich Islands, which they had in 
fact usurped, is natural enough; that they should be desirous of 
continuing that influence which they have acquired over the 
King and authorities of the Sandwich Islands, is not to be 
wondered at. These islands are, of all others in the Pacific, 
the most advantageously placed as a commercial and naval sta¬ 
tion, as regards the intercourse with the west coast of North 
America, the Philippine Islands, Japan, and China. As a 
station for the whale fishery, they are of more importance 
to America than to any other nation. The number of their 
whaling ships employed in the Pacific is more than double that of 
all the other maritime nations, whether engaged in the sperma- 
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ceti fishing’, extending through all parts of the Pacific as far as 
the coast of Japan, or in that for the Idack whale in all the 
northern parts of this ocean, from the Aleutian Islands to Behr¬ 
ing’s Strait; and for both these fisheries the Sandwich Islands 
atl’ord mofjt convenient ports of refuge and refitment. 

'The British whale fishery, of both kinds, has been, for several 
years past, much on the decline ; and these islands supply so 
ievv articles, and those only to a small extent for commercial 
purposes, that they were not likely to create in the British 
government any desire to possess them; and an order has been 
given for their restoration. The Americans may therefore be 
satisfied, and continue to carry on the sandal-wood trade, which 
was the jirincipal article for the China market, but now nearly 
exhausted, fciugar plantations are, undoubtedly, on the increase ; 
rice, maize, and miileis, plantains, bananas, yams, and the sweet 
potato, arc abundantly produced. The silkworm has recently 
been introduced ; but some of these articles are in such small 
quantities, as not to hold out any sanguine hopes of a lucrative 
or extensive commerce. It is somewhat whimsical, and augurs 
no great share of moderation 4 >r modesty, that a nation, brouglit 
into existence only about half a century ii^o, and which, by its 
grasping [)ropensities, lias swallowed up nearly the half of a vast 
continent, and will not he satisfied until she has got the whole, 
so that its two shores may be washed by the Atlantic on one 
side, and the Pacino on the other;—that such a nation should 
talk of the grasping propensity of others ! 

After a long coasting tour, C.'aptain Belcher made for the 
Marquesas Islands, and anchored in Anna-Maria Bay, in the 
Island of lluhahiva, not a little surprised at the entire want of 
curiosity on the part of the inhabitants. Neither king, nor 
chief, nor people came near him. They were busily employed, 
it seems, in preparing to make war on one of the other islands. lie 
soon, however, got sight of the chief, and at once describes him as 
imbued with ingratitude and every bad feeling ; and that revenge, 
—sulky, moody revenge alone—actuated him in undertaking the 
present war, in the prosecution of which the captain’s endea¬ 
vours to stop him proved ineffectual. Captain Belcher evidently 
knows little or nothing of the people of these islands. Indeed, 
how should he ? In one place he describes them, from per¬ 
sonal observation, as ‘ well-disposed and easily managed,’ which 
is a character very different from that given, to them by most 
voyagers. In another place, indeed, he calls them ‘ half, if not 
‘ entire, cannibals.’ In this, however, he is not singular. Kru- 
senstern, a sober sensible Russian, has proclaimed them, from 
accounts given him by an Englishman and a Frenchman resi- 
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dents on the island, (suspicious enough,) as the most deter¬ 
mined cannibals; as having a peculiar relish for human flesh; as 
making war to gratify that taste; and that women and children, in 
times of famine, are greedily devoured. Our early navigator, 
Cook, pronounced them to be, without exception, the finest 
race of men in the whole Pacific. ‘ For fine shape and features,* 
he says, ‘ they perhaps surpass all other nations. The men are, 
‘ in general, from five feet ten inches to six feet. The women, 
‘ who are but little punctured, youths and young children, who 

* are not at all, are as fair us some Europeans.’ By subsequent 
visitors, their women have been described as very beautiful ; 
their forms, while young, perfect models for the painter or 
statuary. 

Mendoza, who first discovered the island of Madalena, and 
gave to it the name of Marquesas de la Mendoza, out of respect 
for his friend the Marquis de C^afiete, describes the natives as 
fine people, with good teeth, eyes, and countenance, their man¬ 
ners gentle ; but he left them under a different feeling on ac¬ 
count of their ferocious character. lie vv.as, in fact, compelled 
to make an attack upon them, and killed a number of the poor 
people, who had not been guilty of any offence, though some of 
them had stolen a piece of iron. Ills impression, however, was 
favourable. ‘ There came, among others,’ says the historian, 

‘ tw'o lads paddling their canoe, whose eyes were fixe<l on the 
‘ ship: they had beautiful faces, aud the most promising anima- 

* tion of countenance ; and were in all things so becoming, that 
‘ Quiroz affirmed nothing in his life caused him so much regret 
‘ as the leaving such fine creatures to be lost in that country.’ 
And as to the men, about forty of whom had ventured on 
board, it is recorded that the Spaniards, when near them, ap¬ 
peared of meai; stature. One among them was a full head taller 
than the tallest Spaniard in the squadron. 

When Captain Wilson, in the Duff, carried out a cargo of 
missionaries, it is stated that seven young women came swimming 
off to the ship, sporting in the water like so many Naiads, and 
wishing to be taken on board, calling out piteously Wahehic — 
we are women. As they w'ere naked, the missionaries at first 
objected; but in a short time relented, and they w'cre taken on 
board, having only a maro, or belt of green leaves, about the 
loins. It happened there were some goats on board, who in¬ 
stantly relieved them of their vegetable dress, when the simple 
creatures darted down below, and were partially covered by the 
missionaries’ ladies. But it is slyly insinuated in the narrative, 
that the temptation was such ‘ as no one without great restraints 
‘ from God’s grace could have resisted.’ The misaionaries, 
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however, did not like the people, and one of them could not be 
prevailed on to remain with them. 

Such are the people whom the French have determined to 
fraternize, or to govern. It has been a matter of conjecture 
what could have been the real object of the French to decide, 
so rapidly and at once—without discussion, conference, treaty, 
or stipulation of any kind—to take forcible possession of 
these islands. All that we know is, that D’Urville admitted 
to our officers that one main object of his scientific voyage 
was to find a suitable spot for the establishment of a colony. 

‘ You must be aware,’ said he, ‘ how vexatious and humili- 
‘ iiting it must be to our officers in their voyages, to find 

* every island almost in the world, and the whole of the vast 

* continent of Australia, in ihe possession of England; so that 
‘ they are frequently i^ider the necessity of refitting and rc- 
‘ fresbing, and even of watering their ships, at the pleasure 
‘ arid by the permission of the English, when coming under 
‘ a British flag.’ It was therefore, no doubt, on his recom¬ 
mendation that the Pacific was fixed upon as the theatre for 
their future proceedings. Indeed, M. Dupetit Thouars, cap¬ 
tain of the Venus, when crutsing in the year 1838 in the Pa¬ 
cific, av'owcd to our officers that he was looking out for some 
suitable island on which to hoist the French flag, for the pur¬ 
pose, he added, of forming thereon a penal settlement. 

On his return to Paris, Dupetit Thours w’as raised to the rank 
of Hear-Admiral, and reappeared in the Pacific with his flag in the 
La Heine Blanche^ on a secret expedition as was given out; 
which, however, was soon understood to be an order for the seizure 
of the Marquesas Islands, ostensibly at least for the above purpose, 
lie took possession of St Domingo and Ohitahiva, built a fort on 
each, and garrisoned them with four hundred troops. Pie now 
demands from his government thrice that number of troops, and 
four ships of war, for the maintenance of this conquest. lie had, 
in fact, a very early specimen of what they were to expect. One 
of their naval captains, of the name of Halley, was appointed 
governor. As he and another officer, with a party of men, were 
proceeding along a defile, they were fired upon by some natives 
concealed behind the rocks. Both officers were killed, and several 
of the men wounded. 'J'he captain was highly spoken of as a 
kind-hearted man, and apparently had given great satisfaction to 
the islanders. 

It is by no means improbable that the acquisition of this 
group of islands may prove to the P'rench another Algeria on 
a smaller scale—an Algcrietta. They have in fact, already it 
seems, given a new and most discriminating name to a group, 
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which is henceforth to be called the * Oceanic Islands,’ as if there 
were no islands in other oceans. Does the old name of Pacific not 
square exactly with their views of what may happen, or be intend¬ 
ed? We ask tho‘question,'as there are strong indications, which 
we shall presently advert to, that their ‘ oceanic’ conquests are 
not likely to stop with the Marquesas. They have, indeed, already 
assumed the Protectorate of the Society Islands at Tahiti, for 
which the Marquesas may previously have been taken possession 
of as a sort of stepping-stone—not being more than some four hun¬ 
dred miles distant from the latter islands. From what'transpired 
in the British Parliament with regard to the proceedings of the 
French at Tahiti, we are by no means satisfied with the expla¬ 
nation there given; on the contrary, it appears to us that they 
are at present actually in possession of Tahiti, and that the 
authority of Queen Pomare is defunct. , 

Lord Lansdowne in putting a question, in the House of Lords, 
regarding the alleged occupation of, or the protection to be 
given by the King of the French to, the island of Tahiti, observ¬ 
ed, * that for a number of years past, a very great improve- 

* ment in the civilization and religious instruction of the inhabi- 
‘ tants of Tahiti, and its other islands, amounting, he believed, 
‘ to a population of 150,000 souls, had taken place; that this had 

* been occasioned by persons who, from beneficent and religious 
‘ motives, bad taken up their residence there, and by their in- 
‘ fluence had induced the inhabitants entirely to change the 
‘ habits of life—to introduce education and to found schools, 
‘ which were now numerous. He wished, therefore, to know’, 

‘ if the government had received such explanations and assu- 
‘ ranees that English settlers in Tahiti would obtain from the 
‘ French authorities that degree of protection which was justly 
‘their due;—that they would not be subject to any unjust 
‘ treatment, or, above all things, to expulsion 1‘rom these islands.* 
Lord Aberdeen, in reply, stated, that ‘ he was not sufficiently 
‘ informed of the precise grounds upon which the French go- 
‘ vernment bad acted, or of complaints made against the autho- 
‘ rities in those islands, which had led to the convention ; but he 
‘ had no apprehension as to the establishment of the French in 
‘ those seas, nor that our commercial or political interests would 
‘ be affected by it. Pie stated, that be had received the most 
‘ unqualified assurance, that every degree of protection and en- 
‘ couragement would be afforded to the British Missionaries 
‘ residing in those islands; that, in granting the Protectorship to 
‘ the French King, it had been stipulated that all the places of 

worship at present existing would receive protection, and that 
‘ the fullest liberty would be given to the missionaries to exer- 
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‘ else their functions: ’ and he concluded by saying, that ‘ he 
‘ reposed the fullest confidence, not only in the King of the 
‘ French himself, but in the Minister who at this moment was 
‘ the principal adviser of that Monarch.’ Sir Robert Peel, how¬ 
ever, stated, that the officer commanding the French squadron in 
the South Seas, had made a demand of satisfaction from the 
Sovereign and Chiefs of Tahiti and its dependent islands for an 
alleged offence against France, and called upon them for a de¬ 
posit, as a guarantee for future good conduct towards the French, 
to the amount of 100,000 dollars, (10,000?) ‘The Chiefs at 
‘ once declared their utter inability to comply with this order; but, 

‘ instead of it, they consented tnat Tahiti and the other islands 
‘ should be placed under the nominal sovereignty of the King of 
‘ the French—the Queen of the islands reserving to herself the 
‘ territorial jurisdiction.’ * 

Alas, for the poor Queen ! There seems to be some strange 
misconception of the proceedings that have been carried on at 
Tahiti, either by the King of the French and his Minister, or 
they have thouglit it expedient to disguise the facts. We have 
all due confidence in those high personages on whom Lord 
Aberdeen relies ; but they have, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
been deceived by their subordinates, as we shall presently show. 

In all that Lord Lansdovvne has expressed with regard to the 
Missionaries, we most cordially agree. It is impossible not to 
admire the resolution and perseverance of those worthy men, 
who, at the sacrifice of life, health, and comfort of every kind, 
leave their native country, their homes, and friends, traversing 
the ocean for many thousand miles, from pure conscientious 
motives, for the sole purpose of benefiting a multitude of be¬ 
nighted human beings, living a doj)raved life, without law, 
witliout morality, and without religion. Mr Ellis, in his ‘ Poly¬ 
nesian Researches,’ published after a residence of ten years in 
the islands of the Pacific, has placed their labours in that 
favourable point of view which cannot fail to W'in for them the 
approving regards of all thinking and recsonable men. Their 
zeal for the j)ropagation of the Christian religion and morality, 
was found to keep pace with the docility of their pupils and 
their desire of knowledge. They found the Tahitians a people 
of strong natural intellect, and encouraged by the king, Pomare 
I., they were disposed to gratify the desire for information even 
beyond the original intention, not only by employing their 
time in establishing schools for the education of both sexes, 
but by instructing them in the management of property, and in 
teaching them the comforts it can procure in the articles of 
clothing, food, and lodging. And let it also be recollected, that 
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they have completely succeeded in abolishing human sacrifices, 
and the murder of infants, formerly carried to a most lamentable 
extent; they have prevailed on the natives to destroy every 
vestige of those stocks and stones to which those sacrifices 
were made; and they have succeeded in shaming the lower 
classes of females, inhabiting the ports, from those indecent 
practices which were encouraged by their communication with 
the seamen of the whaling ships that frequent those ports. 

Lord Aberdeen expresses his confidence in the King of the 
French and his Minister, that they will not countenance or give 
their support to a dishonourable proceeding; but we fear, as we 
have already hinted, that they may have been imposed upon, 
and been led to believe that the Queen and Chiefs of Tahiti 
had hona fide solicited the protection of France. They now 
know, however, from Queen Pomare herself, that all the })ro- 
ceedings in this disgraceful affair had their origin in fraud and 
treachery—chiefly carried out by the French Consul, who is ac¬ 
cused of having, under false pretences, prevailed on certain Chiefs 
of the island to affix their signatures, in the name of the Queen, 
to a document, the object of which was to induce the King of the 
French to take Tahiti under his protection;—the pretence being 
grounded on a false statement, which accused some native Chiefs, 
and the Jlepresentatkcs of other nations, of bad conduct and 
crimes. When the Queen was apprised of this, she called a 
council of her Chiefs, with an assembled multitude of natives and 
foreigners, and in presence of the British, French, and American 
consuls, denied all knowledge of it, and so also did the Chiefs 
themselves who signed the document. They declared that the 
French Consul brought it to them in the night, jind that they put 
their names to it without knowing what it contained. 'I'he 
governor, Paraita, being one of the persons imposed upon, wrote 
to the British Consul, Mr Cunningham, declaring tlmt they did 
not know what were the contents of the letter which the French 
Consul brought them to sign, and that they affixed their names 
to it, as it were, in the dark. The translator also affirmed, that 
it must have been written by some person not a Tahitian; its 
idiom being foreign, its orthography bad, words misapplied, and 
the handwriting even foreign. 

But the most convincing evidence of the forgery was the decla¬ 
ration of two of the Chiefs who signed the document, Tati and 
Ulami, to the following effect:—‘ That all men may know that 
‘ we, who have signed our names hereunto, clearly and solemnly 
‘ make known and declare, as upon oath—'J'hat the French 
‘ Consul did wholly dictate and wTite the letter, said to be 
* W'ritten by the Queen Pomare and her governors, requesting 
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‘ protection of tlie King of the French, Through fear we signed 

* it. It was in his own house, and in the night-time, that the 
‘ document was signed by us. And we signed it also because he 
' said, “ If you will sign your names to this, I will give you 

* one thousand dollars each when the French admiral’s ship 
‘ returns to Tahiti.” 

‘ We also declare clearly, that Pomare had not signed her 
‘ name vvhen we signed our names. The Queen’s name was 
‘ signed at Moorea, and it was because she was frightened that 

* she signed it. 

‘ This is the truth ; and we also made known those words to 
‘ the captain of the English ship of war, and to the English Con- 

* sul, in the presence of many people. 

‘ We also fully made known those words to Pomare after the 
‘ late great meeting; and what is here written is the truth, to 
‘ which we have signed our names. 

(Signed) ‘ Tati. 

‘ Ulami.* 

While this plot was carrying on in the absence of the Queen, 
no sooner was it made known her than she addressed a short 
letter to the Queen of Clreat Britain, to the President of the 
United States, an<l to the King of the French, disavowing all 
knowledge of such a document. Pomare thus writes to the 
King of the French: — 

‘ Peace be to you. 1 make a communication to you, and 
‘ this is its nature— 

‘ During my absence from my own country, a few of my 
‘ people, entirely without my knowledge or authority, wrote a 
‘ letter to you, soliciting your a'ssistance. I disavow any know- 
‘ ledge of that document. 

‘ Health to you. 

(Signed) ‘ Pomare.’ 

This letter, we believe, was brought and delivered into the 
hands of the King of France by Sir George Simpson. Whether 
any or what orders have been sent from France, we are not 
aware; but the French Consul proceeded to form a provisional 
government of three persons, putting himself at the head of it 
as ‘ Consul Commissaire-du-Roi,* assisted by a military governor 
and a captain of the port. If he has had the sanction or assis¬ 
tance of Admiral Dupetit Thouars, that officer’s name at least 
has been suppressed, while he has kept himself aloof at Val¬ 
paraiso, ashamed probably of the whole proceeding; but we 
fear he will turn out to be the person who, by his conduct on ^ 
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former occasion, has given countenance to that of the Consul. 
When that intelligent missionary, the Rev. J. Williams, called 
at Tahiti in M.irch 1839, being then on his last and fatal 
voyage to the New Hebrides, he thus writes to his friend:— 

* You will, doubtless, see by the papers the cruel and oppres- 
‘ sive conduct of the French. A sixty-gun frigate has been 
‘ sent Ii^re, to chastise the Queen and people of Tahiti for not 
‘ receiving the Roman Catholic priests; and the captain de- 

* mandcd 2000 dollars to be paid in twenty-four hours, or 

* threatened to cany devastation and death to every island in 
‘ the Queen’s dominion ; and Mr Pritchard, and some merchants 
‘ here, paid the money, and saved the lives of the people. 

The French would only hear one side of the question, but 
‘ demanded four things within the twentj^-four hours—2000 

* dollars, a letter of apology to the h^•ench King, a salute of 

* twenty-one guns, and the hoisting of the French flag.’ 

The Queen, how’ever, is not the only person to whom this self- 
constituted triumvirate exhibited their insolence. They sent a 
letter to Captain Sir T. I'liompson of the Talbot, demanding 
to know for what purpose he had come to Tahiti. Of course 
he took no notice of so insolent a demand. The Queen had just 
arrived, and hoisted the original Tahitian flag, which the 
Talbot saluted. On this, a second letter came from these 
individuals, protesting against the captain's right to salute 
such a flag,—‘ holding him responsible to the King of the 
‘ French, his government, and nation, and for the consc- 
‘ quences of such disrespect, and for a measure so hostile to- 
‘ wards France.’ Sir I’homas only laughed at it, and con¬ 
sidered it unworthy of notice. Has this Consul and his con¬ 
federates dared to make use of hiji King’s name without his 
authority ? 

The Queen had also an insolent letter from this man : he 
even forced himself into her presence, and behaved him¬ 
self in a rude and disrespectful manner, as stated in a letter 
from her to the captain of the Talbot. ‘ He said to me,’ she 
says—‘ shaking his head at me, throwing about his arms, and 
‘ staring fiercely at me—“ order your men to hoist the new flag, 
‘ and that the new government be respected.” I protested 

* against this conduct, and told him 1 had nothing more to say 
‘ to him.’ This poor, persecuted young Queen, wrote to Queen 
Victoria a second most pathetic appeal, which has been pub¬ 
lished in all our Newspapers:—* Have compassion on me in my 

* present trouble, in my aifliction and great helplessness. Do 

* not cast me away; assist me quickly, my friend; 1 run to 
. ‘ you for refuge—to be covered under your great shadow—the 
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‘ same as afforded to my fathers by your fathers, who are now 
‘ dead, and whose kingdoms have descended to us.' 

In this letter she explains, as we think, what Sir Robert Peel 
mentioned in his reply about the 100,000 dollars. ‘ Taraipa 
‘ (governor of Tahiti) said to me, Pomare, write your name 

* under this document, (the French protection ;) if you don’t sign 
‘ your name, you must pay a fine of 10,000 dollars, 5000 to-mor- 
‘ row and 5000 the following day ; and, should the first payment 
‘ be delayed beyond two o’clock the first day, hostilities will be 

* commenced, and your country taken from you.’ ‘ On account 

* of this threat,’ says the Queen, ‘ against my will I signed my 
‘ name—I was compelled tc sign it—and because I was afraid; 

‘ for the Rriti.sh and American subjects residing in my country 
‘ (in case of hostilitie^) woula have been indiscriminately mas- 

* sacred—no regard wcMiId have been paid to parties.’ 

We are far from objecting to that confidence which Lord 
Aberdeen declares his willingness to place in Louis Philippe and 
his Minister, and we only hope that they will do that justice 
and exercise that mercy, which have been so grossly outraged, 
towards the person of this helpless female sovereign by their 
unfeeling and assuming funcrionarics, who, we are disposed to 
believe, have imposed upon both; and w’e trust that Louis Philippe 
will not hesitate, if he has not already done so, to follow the ex¬ 
ample of the Queen of Great Britain and the President of the 
United States of America, by a declaration of the independence 
of the Society and the Sandwich Islands. Let the French keep, 
and be satisfied with, the Marquesas and their less civilized inha¬ 
bitants, though apparently obtained by extortion. The result of 
the late proceedings at Tahiti, supposing them, what we arc most 
unwilling to do, to have been sanctioned by tlie French Govern¬ 
ment, must have the obvious tendency of interrupting that amica¬ 
ble intercourse with the natives, whicli of late years has been free 
and open to ail the maritime nations of the world, and in lieu 
thereof, to create mutual distrust, jealousies, and disturbances; 
for France must not persuade herself that her rule over, or pos¬ 
session of islands hitherto free, and frequented by ships of every 
nation, will be regarded in the same light, or treated with the 
same respect and confidence, as is usually given to legitimate 
authority. To such an extent, indeed, has the presence ot foreign 
ships increased, that two years ago twenty arrived at Huahine, 
and nearly one hundred at Tahiti in the year. Nor can France ima¬ 
gine, for example, that the ships of war of Great Britain and Ame¬ 
rica—which for years have maintained a friendly intercourse with 
the islands of the Pacific, mutually giving and receiving benefits— 
will be disposed to recognize the usurped dominion of the French, 
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and forego their wonted friendly communications with the native 
authorities of the islands, freely and without a foreign inter¬ 
ference—to say nothing of the evils that must result from 
throwing whole communities into a state of confusion, unsettling 
their minds, and disturbing that repose which they have acquired 
of late years, by the almost miraculous progress made in the 
arts and comforts of civilized life, in the precepts of Christianity, 
and the decencies of morality. 

But, taking the result to issue in a lower, but not less impor¬ 
tant point of view—the expected acquisition of wealth, or ev('n 
political poNver—neither of these, we conceive, can rationally be 
entertained. Commercially speaking, these islands can contri¬ 
bute little or nothing to the wealth of their new po^^sessors. 
The poor islanders have nothing to gij^ in exchange for what 
France might supply them, except suen articles as pigs and 
fowls, bananas, cocoa-nuts, and bread-fruit, w'hich nobody will 
cat if any other kind of bread can be had. In a political point 
of view', these acquisitions cannot in any degree confiibuto to 
the aggrandizement of their strength or lionour. Perhaps the 
more vanity of having the tri-colored flag flying in the oppo¬ 
site hemisphere, eight or ten thousand miles distant from home, 
may be considered as aniplc compensation for loss of character 
and an enormous expciulitnre of money, and perhaps of life. 

That a strong feeling of indignation should have been created 
by such conduct, in the numerous and influential societies for the 
encouragement of Missionaries intofoicigti parts,inightrcasonahly 
he expected. The Leeds branch of the London Missionary So¬ 
ciety has warmly taken it up, and prissed the following resolution : 

* That this meeting regards the recent aggression of the Frcneh 

* navy, W'hich has been suhseqiiehtly sanctioned by the Frencli 
‘ Government, upon the small and defenceless community of 

* Tahiti, as a gross infraction of the law of nations, and of the 
‘ common rights of humanity, which is to the last degree dis- 
‘ graceful to the name of a people, boasting to be free and gal- 
‘ lant themselves, and the friends of liberty and the human race; 

* and a deed of unprovoked and pitiful outrage, which ought to 
‘ awaken the warmest indignation of the whole civilized world ; 

* and that this meeting thus publicly pledges itself to do all in its 
‘ pow’er to induce our Government to exert its legitimate influ- 
‘ ence with the Government of France, to restore to the Queen 
‘ of Tahiti her just independence, and to all classes of her sub- 
‘ jects their civil rights and religious freedom.’ 

Some of the French Deputies in the Chamber were opposed 
to these new acquisitions, not on account of the injustice com¬ 
mitted, hut on account of the large estimate proposed for their 
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maintenance. I'hey spoke of the dangers and difficulties of pass¬ 
ing Cape Horn ; but M. Guizot observed that the Isthmus of 
Panama would, erelong, open a passage for the mercantile ship¬ 
ping of France, and afford a line of communication for the pro¬ 
duce of the new colonies, and the despatches for the governor 
ami forces: he talked of the English establishment at the Day 
of Honduras, having been made for the purpose of command¬ 
ing this passage between the two oceans I We should have 
given M. Guizot the credit of being a better geographer, and 
that he knew very well the cutters of logwood could derive no 
benefit from a cut made across the Isthmus of Darien. Little 
more at the time w'us said on this head ; but that little, considered 
in conjunction with some circumstances that have since occurred, 
itiduce us to think, that the possession of certain islands in the 
Pacific, is only auxiliarf^ to a pre-existing intention of endeavour¬ 
ing to establish a commercial intercourse with China through 
the Pacific ; and that tho measure of sending a squadron of ships 
of war, and an embassy to the emperor of that great nation, is 
connected with wJiat has taken place, and apparently is about to 
take place, in that part of tho world. 

Our inference is strengthened hy a communication, made at a 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences in Paris hy M. Aragd, 
stating that a contract had been entered into, by Messrs Daring 
and Company, with the Depublic of Granada, but in whose behalf 
is not stated, in virtue of which, however, tho said Kcpublic is to 
cede to the contractors the line required for the construction of 
a canal, with 80,000 acres of land on the two banks, and 
400,000 acres more in the interior. It is added, that the work, 
upon which from 4000 to 5000 men are to be engaged, is cal¬ 
culated to take five years for its completion. 'I'o whom the 
Isthmus of Darien may belong, in the present unsettled state of 
contending parties on the western side of America, we pretend not 
to say. Docs the northern part of the continent, or the southern 
part, or both, hiy claim to it ? Has the Mosquito shore, on which 
our logwood cutters are, and which extends down to it, and the dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, which springs out of it—have they any thing 
to say to it? As to the contract with Messrs Daring, we arc 
rather sceptical; they are too cautious to engage in so doubtful 
an undertaking. 

The project of cutting a canal through the Isthmus of Darien, 
or making a railroad across it, has frequently been mooted ; 
but we are not aware that any intelligible plan for either has 
been brought forw'ard, or any actual survey made. Mr Lloyd, 
when acting as secretary to General Dolivar, gives a line for a 
canal, and two lines for railroads. According to his map, the 
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length of the canal, by the line of the Ctiagres to Cruces, and 
thence to Panama, winds tlirongh the valley, extendi/ig about 
sixty miles—that of the railroad, from the same to the same, 
about forty miles; hut nothing definite is given as to the height 
of the intervening land. The direct distance from Porto Bello, 
or C’hagres, to l^anama, is not more than twenty-eight or 
thirty miles; but by the road through Gongora and Cruces, the 
distance is not less than fifty miles. Sir E. Belcher, thoiigli a 
professed surveyor, is still more indefinite tlian Mr Lloyd : he 
talks of measuring the meridian distance between Chagies and 
Panama by means of rockets, explosion-bags, and chronorneteis ; 
but the rockets burst, and nothing is concluded by the bags and 
the chronometers—no result wliatcvcr, not even the highest 
point of the intermediate land is noticed. We have heard that 
a Frenchman had discovered a line, in wliich the highest eleva- 
tion above tlie level of the sea would not exceed twelve feet, 
the report of which may have led to that supposition of a contract 
for the [)roject spoken of by M. Arago. 

The practicability of carrying a canal across the Isthmus need 
not be questionetl; the rivers, and the numerous streams by which 
they are fed, will at all times alfoVd plenty of water to sujiply 
the waste occasioned bv the locks—for locks there must be, and 
not a few'. The supposed difterent levels of the two seas, which 
have been very much niLropresontcd, wdll not create an ob^tacle ; 
a difference—and a very consideiable one—there must be, occa¬ 
sioned by various disturbances in the tides, chit fly by the differ¬ 
ent strength and direction of the wind in the Caribbean gulf 
on one side, and the oj»en bay of Panama on the other, by which 
the full tide is occasionally accelerated or retarded. In ordinary 
cases, according to Mr Lloyd, the Pacific, at high water, is 
about thirteen feet higher than the Atlantic; and, at low w ater, the 
Atlantic is highest by about six feet. There must be, therefore, 
a period, generally once in tw’elve hours, when these levels are 
equal. Baron Humboldt, forty years ago, said—‘ The difference 
‘ of level between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean does 
‘ not probably exceed nine feet; and that at different hours in 
‘ the day, sometimes one sea, sometimes the other, is the more 
* elevated;’ but, as we have said, this difference cannot much 
interfere with the construction of a canal. 

That such a communication across the Isthmus of Panama 
would be of infinite use for all commerciaLpurposcs connected 
with the Pacific islands, and the western coasts of the two Ameri¬ 
cas, from Behring’s Strait to Cape Horn, the West Indies, or the 
east coast of North America, cannot admit of a doubt. But with 
regard to time being gained by this route from Europe to China, 
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over that by the Capo of Good Hope, or any advantage for 
commercial intercourse, which the French seem to contemplate, 
we are decidedly of opinion there will be none; and that the old 
route will continue to be considered preferable, to us in England 
at least, as it will also be found to the French. We arrive at 
this conclusion from a comparison of the distances of the two 
routes, and of the probable times required to make the voyages 
by sailing vessels, and by steamers. 

Sea Miles. Sailing. Sicaiiiing. 

From Portsmouth to Chagres, . 4836 43 days. 27 <lays. 

.. Chagres to Sandwich Islands, 4.540 40 ... 25 ... 

... Sandwich Islands to IIoug-Kong', 5160 46 ... 29 ... 

Nautical miles, . . 14,526 129 days. 81 days. 

Now, the measured distance by the usual route round the 
Cape of Good Hope is, as nearly as can be estimated, the same, 
or at most 200 miles less; and this, at the average nite of five 
miles an hour, will be performed in 121 days, and has fre¬ 
quently been done in less time. 

Captain Belcher, having visited the lake Managua, has revived 
the obsolete notion of connedling the Atlantic and Pacific by ‘ a 

* line for a canal, which, by entire lake navigatum^ might be con- 

* nected with the interior of the states of San Salvador, Hondu- 
‘ ras, Nicaragua, and extended to the Atlantic.’ He sailed up 
the river Estero Ileal in his assistant’s cutter Starling, and 
boats, thirty miles, which he understood w'as still navigable 
thirty miles higher up; and if so, he considers it must wcaWy 
communicate with the lake of Managua, and that at least it is fed, 
or has its origin, near it. That the Estero is fed by the lake 
cannot be the case, as two rivers flowing out of the same lake in 
contrary directions is physically impossible, which would be the 
case here: there is no instance that wc knowr of, where two 
great rivers flow out of a lake at opposite extremities, and in 
contrary directions; for if originally the levels were precisely 
the same, (which is not likely,) the attrision of the one would 
get the better of the other, and one stream would carry off the 
water. But in the present instance, the western shore of the Ma¬ 
nagua is more than a hundred feet above the level of the sea; 
and the Estero, therefore, even if connected with the lake, could 
not be navigable sixty miles. Then the river San Juan, with 
its rapids and cataracts, falls into the Atlantic out of the lake 
Nicaragua, whose level is very little lower than that of Managua, 
and thus cutting off every hope of a river and lake navigation; 
the distance, besides, from the mouth of the Estero to the 
mouth of the San Juan in a line, through the lakes, is more thati 
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300 miles. The subject has often been discussed, and, we 
had thought, altogether exploded. 

As we were writing this article, an anonymous pamphlet 

_mavlied in print Vrirate and Confidential —was sent to us, but 

from what quarter we know not, nor for what purpose. It states 
that—‘ By a decree, promulgated at Bogota the 30th May J838, 
‘ a privilege was granted by the Congress of the republic of New 
* Granada, for opening a communication between the Atlantic 
‘ and Pacific Oceans, across the Isthmus of Panama. That the 
‘ rights under this decree belong solely and exclusively to the 
‘ house of Augustin Salomon and Co. of Panama, and to the 
‘ Granadian CNunpany; and they have the right over all such 
‘ lands as shall be found necessary for the formation of a canal. 

‘ That it is to ho completed in eight years, hut may be extended, 

‘ if it be proved that the work has already commenced, which is 
‘ actually the case; Messrs Salomon and Co. Ijaving already 
‘ caused a survey to be made of the whole line from Chagres to 
‘ Panama.’ Of the advantages to be gained, they say—‘ Pvery 
‘ vessel bound for China, Australia, New Zealand, the Polyne- 
‘ fcian Islands, and the west coasts of North and South America, 

‘ would shorten the passage by nearly two months, saving a dis- 
‘ tance of several thousaiid miles, besides avoiding the dangers 
‘ of the voyage round both the soutliern continents.’ Wc must 
exclude China, to which, as wc have shown, neither time nor dis¬ 
tance will be saved. 

A Frenchman of the name of Morel, stiid to be an able 
practical engineer, has surveyed the line, the result of which is— 
I. That the w’idth of the isthmus of Panama, in a direct line, 
does not exceed thirty-three miles. 2. That the chain of moun¬ 
tains terminates at this point, and forms a valley crossed by nu¬ 
merous streams, 3. That besides these, three rivers can be made 
available, the Chagres and Trinidad, which flow into the Atlan¬ 
tic, and the Farfan, in the immediate vicinity of Panama. 4. 
’i’hat the Chagres has deep water at its junction with the Tri¬ 
nidad. 5. and 6. 'I'hat the highest point in the line of the 
canal is thirty-three feet, and the length of the line not more 
than twenty-five miles.* And it is added that four thousand 
workmen and labourers, and upwards, have already been enrolled. 

This is, no doubt, the scheme that M. Arago announced in 
the French Chambers, and for which he said Messrs Baring 


* Rivers Chagres and Trinidad navigable eighteen miles; Farfan, 
seven miles, making twenty-five miles ; artificial canal, twenty-five 
miles. Total length, fifty miles. 
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were tlie contractors, jointly perhaps with Messrs Salomon and 
Co., who estimate the cost at 3,475,000 dollars, and the profit at 
764,618 dollars; being at the rate of about twenty-two per cent. 
This return, however, is admitted to be conjectural—the cost 
certain. The concluding paragraph looks like a decoy for the 
English. ‘ There is no country which is not, either directly or 
‘ indirectly, interested in this enterprise. But it is in England 
‘ chiefly where all the advantages its execution will create can 
‘ be more generally appreciated, to say nothing of connecting the 
*• English name with so noble an undertaking. Her immense 
* interests in India, her relations with China, the Australian 
‘ colonies, New Zealand, the Polynesian Islands, and the great 
‘ number of her ships engaged in the whale fishery in the South 
‘ Seas, are sufficiently strong motives to call her attention to it, 
‘ and to insure her leading men, both in the political and com- 
‘ mercial world, to give all the weight of their influence and cre- 
‘ dit to a scheme, whichj if once carried into execution, would 
‘ procure to Groat Britain, and her numerous colonies and pos- 
‘ sessions, incalculable benefits.’ 

But the Ficnch, it would seem, from a paragraph in the 
Debuts, are not sfitisfied with cither Lloyd’s Report or that of 
Morel; and have actually, at this time, a surveyor of their own 
on the ground. Among the projectors something is likely to be 
done, and all of them, if we are not greatly mistaken, will be dis¬ 
appointed. 

We are very far from blaming the French in making every 
exertion, with the view ^f extending their influence and com¬ 
merce, over every portion of the globe, where a fair and le¬ 
gitimate opening presents itself; but we cannot persuade our¬ 
selves that the proceedings of their agents at Tahiti have been 
conducted with dignity, humanity, or even with justice. Nay, 
France is a great nation, and all who wish well to her sovereignty, 
must be desirous it should not descend below the level of a great 
people. They have a right to make themselves known in all 
the accessible parts of the world; and with this feeling we were 
glad to find they were about to accomplish this object in China, 
by the proper and dignified mode of sending an authorized re¬ 
presentative of their sovereign to the ruler of that vast Em¬ 
pire. We cordially wish to the individual charged with that 
important office every success; he will find it, however, beset 
with difficulty, which will require great discretion, as well as 
firmness of purpose, to overcome. He will, no doubt, have 
called to his recollection what occurred in ’ the three several 
embassies sent to the Court of Pekin in our own time, and be 
prepared accordingly for what may happen to him. 
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The first was that of Lord Macartney, who succeeded in sup¬ 
porting the honour and character of the nation, by his dignified 
conduct, skill, and management.—‘ Don’t,’ he said, * propose to 
‘ me your koo-too: I will pay to your Emperor the same oheis- 
* ance as to my own sovereign, but nothing more; but if that 
‘ will not suit you, let your Ta-whang-tee set me the example, 
‘ and whatever ceremony he may choose to perform before the 
‘ portrait of my sovereign, I will follow it on my presentation 
‘ to him.’ Not liking this, his presentation to Old Kien-long 
was just the same as that to George JII. Lord Amherst, on 
landing, was met by a court maiularin, on whom he was 
pleased to confer the title of ])uke Ho, W'ho presented to his 
lordship a screen of yellow silk, before which he W’as required 
to practise the koo-too, wdiieh of course his lordship de¬ 
clined; but Duke Ho had his revenge, ky giving him and his 
suite a night’s drive, in their little springless caits, over a twelve- 
mile granite road of disjoined slabs, to the gale of Pekin ; which 
being shut, the drive was continued round the outside of the 
W'alls throughout the night, and beyond them some seven or 
eight miles, to a palace of the emperor; where, at daylight, the 
ambassador was summoned to makv his immediate ap[>earance 
before the Emperor, harassed as he wa‘<, sick, and in his travelling 
dress. This he very properly resented, and the same day made 
preparations to set oft' homewards, without bidding adii u to the 
great Whan<j-tce, The Dutch mission, previous to this, thinking 
to profit by compliance, refused nothing, and obtained nothing 
in return but a lodging, as they state, among horses in a stable. 

! But now that China has been opened to us, we find that the 
President of the United States has also dctcimined on a mis¬ 
sion to China. 'I'he appearance of the two Ambassadors at 
Pekin, is an occurrence likely somew'hat to puzzle the fdiinese. 
M. Lagrinee, representing a King, will probably be the favour¬ 
ite; the free and independent citizen of the United States, 
representing the I’rcsident and Congress, will be apt to put the 
Chinese in mind of the Stadtholder and States-general, which 
they did not, or w'ould not, comprehend. The misfortune of Mr 
Cushing having lost his ship by fire at Gibraltar, and the whole 
of his equipment, has not prevented him from proceeding in the 
packet to China—a sacrifice which is highly creditable to his 
energy in the fulfilment of a public duty. 

Leaving the French and the Americans to their respective 
pursuits with regard to China, pass w'e on to our author, of 
whose proceedings, however, we have but little more to notice. 
Of the intrigues of the French at Tahiti, and their forcible pdl- 
session of the Marquesas, Captain Belcher appears to know no- 
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thing, or he at least says nothing. His visit to Tahiti, however, 
has enabled him to record an amiable trait in the character of 
the unfortunate Queen Pomare, which we are unwilling to pass 
over without notice—more unfortunate perhaps in her domestic 
distress, than even in the injustice and oppression suffered from 
a foreign power. She is married to a certain Chief of another 
island, by whom she has two children; a man of a most brutal 
character, who, by intermeddling in the affairs of her govern¬ 
ment, and thereby being brought up, as he frequently is, before 
the Chiefs of the island acting in their capacity of judges, and 
reprimanded by them, he avenges himself by abusing and ill- 
treating the Queen. On some occasion, the British Consul re¬ 
quested Sir E. Belcher to go with him to the Queen, to endeavour 
to prevail on her to allow that this man should be summoned 
before the judges. He ^vas so, and appeared; and, probably out 
of regard foi Pomare, was only admonished. A few days after¬ 
wards the brute had fallen from his horse in a fit of intoxication, 
wdicii the Queen fled to his assistance with all the warmth of 


aff«‘ction, which he repaid by treating her in a most brutal man¬ 
ner on the high-road, seizing her by the hair, and but for her 
attendants would probably have murdered her. On his return 
home, he destroyed all her dresses, ornaments, furniture, &c., 
and attempted to set fire to tlie house. 

The Queen, after this, made up her mind to sue for a divorce, 
and liis removal to Huahine, his native island, to which place 
Captain Belcher oft'ered to convey him. ‘ To ray utter asto- 
‘ iiishment,’ says the captain, ‘ the Consul informed me the day 
‘ following, that she had forgiven him. Poor woman,’ he adds, 


‘ I arn afraid this is but a beginning* of such scenes! She ap- 
‘ pears to be very fond of her children, and to feel much for her 
‘ unprincipled husband; her forgiveness on this late occasion 
‘ speaks volumes for her kindness of heart.’ 


Pomare, in this respect, is but a type of the upper class of 
females in Tahiti—a more kind-hearted, cheerful, and affectionate 


race of beings, arc not at>y where to be found. On turning to 
Captain Cook for his opinion of the Tahitian females, so far 
back as 1773, we read as follows:—‘ Great injustice has been 
‘ done to the women of Otaheite and the Society Islands; the 
‘ favours,’ he says, ‘ of married women, and also of the unmar- 
‘ ried of the better sort, are as difficult to be obtained here as 
‘ in any other country whatever. On the whole,’ he adds, ‘ a 
‘ stranger who visits England might, with equal justice, draw 
‘ the characters of the women there from those which he might 
* mest with on board the ships in one of the naval ports, or in 
(the purlieus of Coveut-Garden or Drury-Lane.’ He admits 
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they are well versed in the arts of coquetry, and unreserved in 
conversation ; and thinks these may have given them, more than 
any thing else, the character of libertines. 

We can state, on unquestionable authority, that of the 
several "I'ahitian females, the daughters of Chiefs who are mar¬ 
ried to European residents, there is no instance, for many years 
past, of a separation having taken place on account of infi¬ 
delity or levity of conduct. The affecting story of poor Peggy 
Stewart, (as she was generally called,) affords a strong instance 
of the fidelity and attachment of these simple-minded and affec¬ 
tionate creatures. When that ill-omened, but well-named ship, 
the Pandora^ was sent in search of the mutineers of the Bounty, 
her unfortunate husband, ]Mr Stev.art, (mate or midshipman,) 
immediately gave himself u}), and was sent on board and placed 
in irons. His wife was the daughter of one of the Cidiefs. 

* They had lived with her old father in the most tender state of 

* endearment; a beautiful little girl had been the fruit of their 
‘ union, and was at the breast when the Pandora arrived.’ 
Frantic with grief, the unhappy IVggy flew with her infant in a 
canoe to the arms of her husbaml. The interview w’as so affect¬ 
ing, that the olliccrs on board we"e overwhelmed with anguish; 
and iStewart himself, unable to bear the heart-rending scene, 
begged she might not again be admitted on board. She was 
separated from him by violence, ami conveyed on shore in a 
state of despair and grief too overwhelming for utterance; sunk 
into the deepest dejection ; lost all relish for food and life; pined 
under a rapid decay of two months; and fell a victim to her 
feelings, dying literally of a broken heart.* On the loss, by 
shipwreck, of the Paiulora, poor Stewart, being still in irons, 
and all too busy in saving themselves to think of releasing him, 
perished by drowning. 

ISince this period, the progress that has been made in civiliza-. 
tioii by the imtivesof both sexes at the Society Islands, and many 
of the several groups to the westward of them, in consequence ol 
the labours of the Missionaries, and the numerous native ami en¬ 
lightened teachers, is quite extraordinary. All the Captains oi 
the navy who have visited these islands—and several of whom 
have strictly examined these native teachers — bear testi¬ 
mony to the fact of their ability to instruct their pupils in the 
knowledge of scripture, the New Testament particularly, Sii 
E. Belcher, on his way to the westward, called at the beautifu 


* ‘ Missionary Voyage to the Pacific.—Eventful History of the#Ia 
tiny of the Bounty.’ 
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island of Raraton^a, where he found the ioads, en^osures^ 
church, school, and private residences, an age, he says, in ad-‘ 
vance of Tahiti. He tells us that on this island neatness and 
regularity are the predominant features; and that |he*appear- 
ance of the native chief, as well as of those about jijim,. reflects 
the highest cl'edit on the present Missionary, Buzacott, as well as 
on the unfortunate originator of the present system—the late most 
excellent and exemplary |^stor, Mr Williams, who iVas savagely 
murdered at the island of Errimango, (not Mallicolo, as Captain 
Belcher says,) one of the New Hebrides; whose inhabitants have 
been described by Cook and others, both men and women, as 
the most disgusting and ferocious brutes, and unlike to any of 
those on the eastern groups--so savage, that no missionary, 
with the exception of Mr Williams, has, either before or since, 
ventured to visit them.* 

How different was the state of society at Raratonga, where 
civilization has made most rapid strides I Here, owing to the 
instructions first given by Mr Williams, and his plan followed 
up by Mr Buzacott, the natives have not only been instructed 
in the duties of religion, but also in useful arts; they now ma¬ 
nufacture furniture, tables, cITairs, and sofas with cane bottoms, 
so t hat tlie visitor is not a little surprised to meet with all the con¬ 
veniences and the comforts of a well-furnished house. They have 
a church, capable of accommodating about one tliousand persons, 
a school opposite to it, with a printing-press, and a public mar- * 
ket-place covered over. ‘ It was pleasing,’ says Captain Bel¬ 
cher, ‘ to witness the influence Mr Buzacott has acquired : noj; 

‘ the servile fear of the Sandwich Islanders, but an honest,* 

‘ warm-hearted attachment.^ He is a pattern for the mission- 

* aries. Such men, by their conduct and labours, improve all 

‘ around them. 'I'liey prove their superiority by their ability- 
‘ to instruct others, and they leave behind them historical monu- 
‘ ments of their utility, in the increased civilization and happi- 
‘ ness of the people.* 

In his progress to the westward, and calling at one of the Fijee 
Islands, he there found, or rather roundly asserts, that ‘ canni- 
‘ balism prevails.’ A gigantic fellow,- of the name of Garin- 
garia, and his brother I'hokanautu, brothers of the King, hud 
been on an expedition, in which they killed the chief, and many 
hundreds of the population. ‘ The sequel,’ he says, ‘ will hardly 
be credited ; yet it is beyond doubt. Cannibalism to a fright- 
‘ fill degree prevails among this people, and is, as it would seem, 

* ahnost one of their highest enjoyments. I'he victims of this 
‘ fe'rocious slaughter were regularly prepared, being baked, paefc- 
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‘ ed, and distributed in portions to the various towns which fiir- 

* nished warriors, according to their exploits; and they were 

* feasted on with a degree of savage barbarity nearly incre- 

* dible.’ 

Nearly incredible ! Wholly so, we should say; and still more 
so what is told of this gigantic Garingaria, < a noted cannibal, 

‘ who killed one of his wives, and ate her.* Certainly there 
is no accounting for tastes; and we%now that the further we 
advance in the Polynesian Islands westerly, the more savage 
their inhabitants are, till we arrive at New Guinea. It is a 
curious fact, that the inhabitants of these islands are black as 
negroes, but with long or crisped hair, and are totally dift'erent 
from the brown Polynesians in manners and language. Captaiti 
Belcher passed all these, and through the Dutch settlements, to 
Singapore, where he found orders to p^'oceed to China, where 
the assistance of surveyors was deemed necessary. Here, he 
and his assistant Kellet were of great use in the operations in 
the Canton estuary and river; but, as we have other sources 
of information respecting the occurrences that have recently 
taken place in China, we may here take leave of him. 

We are rather surprised, however, that Sir E. Belcher, when 
at the Society Islands, had not the curiosity to look in upon the 
interesting inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Island—‘ a little society 

* which, under the precepts of the sacred book, is characterized 
. ‘ by religion, morality, and innocence. U he discovery of this 

‘ happy people, as unexpected as it was accidental, and all that 
‘ regards their conduct and history, partake so much of the ro- 
‘ mantic, as to render their story not ill adapted for an epic 

* poem.’ * Captain Jones, however, of the Cura^oa, visited the 
island two years later than Belcher’s voyage in those seas. He 
was delighted, as every visitor has been, with the innocence and 
simplicity of the females. He observes, that ‘ the purity of 

* morals and unsophisticated manners of the natives, which so 
‘ charmed Sir Thomas Staines when he was there twenty-seven 
‘ years ago, have unavoidably undergone a disadvantageous 

* change, from a new generation having arisen, accustomed to 

* constant communication and traffic with the crews of English, 
‘ French, and American whalers.* But he adds, ‘ I'he women 

* and children, however, still possess a single-mindedness, simpli- 
‘ city, and innocence, which 1 never met with before.’ Such, 
indeed, is the inherent sense of modesty and propriety of con- 
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duct, that it is a well-known fact, that not an instanoe of female 
seduction has occurred by the native men or by foreigners, 
though no less than twenty-four merchant ships have called at 
the island, within the last two years; and be it remembered, 
that the whole population is derived entirely from Tahitian wo¬ 
men, and their offspring, by Englishmen. Thus, in the year 
1826, when both Englishmen and Tahitimen had been swept 
away by death, and one man only (old John Adams) remained, 
he was left with live female Tahitians, ten male and ten female 
children, twenty-two male and fifteen female grandchildren, 
making in the whole sixty-six, of which thirty-six were males, 
and thirty females. In 1839, the population had increased to 
one hundred and two, and in 1841 to one hundred and ten. 

It^is impossible to say too much in praise of Adams. With the 
aid of a Bible and Prayer-book, which he carefully kept by him, 
and regarded with religious awe and veneration, he wisely com¬ 
menced with, and succeeded in inspiring into the rising genera¬ 
tion, a conduct and feeling of morality and religion, which have 
never departed from them. He made the young children his 
first and anxious care ; they entered into all his plans, obeyed 
his precepts, and, as they gr^ up, departed not from them, but 
acquired fixed habits of piety and morality; and, on his taking 
Leave of this world, he expressed the great satisfaction he felt 
in seeing his little family formed into a happy and well regula¬ 
ted society. They have now a Mr Nobbs as their Schoolmaster 
and Minister, who has attentively, and with success, followed up 
the plan of their deceased friend and pastor. It is ardently 
to be wished, that those simple-minded people may preserve their 
innocence, and those religious principles, the foundation of which 
was laid by the patriarchal care of old John Adams. 
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Art. Ill, — The Life of Andrew Marvel^ the celebrated Patriot; 

with Extracts and Selections from his Prose and Poetical Works. 

John Dote. 12ino. London: 1832. 

A NDREW Marvell was a native of Kingston>upon-Hull, where 
he was born Nov. Id, 1620. His father, of the same name, 
was master of the grammar school, and lecturer of Trinity 
Church in that town. He is described by Fuller and Echard as 
‘ facetious,’ so that his son’s wit, it would appear, was heredi¬ 
tary. He is also said to have displayed considerable eloquence in 
the pulpit; and even to have excelled in that kind of oratory 
which would seem at first sight least allied to a mirthful tem¬ 
perament—we mean the pathetic. The conjunction, howler, 
of wit and sensibility, has been found in far greater number of 
instances than would at first sight be imagined, as we might 
easily prove by examples, if this were the place for it: nor 
would it be dillicult to give the rationale of the fact. Both, at 
all events, are amongst the most general, though far from univer¬ 
sal accompaniments of genius.—'I'he diligence of Mr Marvell’s 
pulpit preparations has been celebiated by Fuller in his ‘ Wor¬ 
thies,’ with characteristic quaintness. * He was a most excellent 

* preacher ’ says he, ‘ who never broached what he had new brew- 

* ed, but preached what he had pre-studied some competent time 
‘ before, insomuch that he was wont to say, that he would cross 
‘ the common proverb, which called fciaturday the working day 
‘ and Monday the holiday of preachers.* The lessons of the pul¬ 
pit he enforced by the persuasive eloquence of a devoted life. 
During the pestilential epidemic of 1637, we are told that he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by an intrepid discharge of his pastoral 
functions. 

Having given early indications of superior talents, young 
Andrew was sent, when not quite fifteen years of age, to 1 rinity 
College, Cambridge, where he was partly or wholly maintained 
by an exhibition from his native town. He had not been long 
there, when, like Chillingworth, he was ensnared by the pro¬ 
selyting arts of the Jesuits, who, with subtilty equal to their 
zeal, commissioned their emissaries specially to aim at the con¬ 
version of such of the university youths as gave indications of 
signal ability. It appears that he was inveigled from college to 
London. Having been tracked thither by his father, he was 
discovered after some months in a bookseller’s shop, and restored 
to the university. During the two succeeding 3 'cars he pursued 
his studies with diJigence. About this period he lost h's father 
under circumstances peculiarly affecting. 
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The death of this good man forms one of those little domestic 
tragedies—not infrequent in real life—to which imagination itself 
can scarcely add one touching incident, and which are as affect¬ 
ing as any that fiction can furnish. It appears that on the other 
side of the Humber lived a lady (an intimate friend of Marvell*s 
father) who had an only and lovely daughter, endeared to all who 
knew her, and so much the idol of her mother that she could scarce¬ 
ly bear her to be out of her sight. ^On one occasion, however, 
she yielded to the importunity of Mr Marvell, and suffered her 
daughter to cross the water to Hull, to be present at the baptism 
of one of his children. The day after the ceremony, the young 
lady was to return. The weather was tempestuous, and on reach¬ 
ing the river’s side, accompanied by Mr Marvell, the boatmen 
endeavoured to dissuade her from crossing. But, afraid of alarm¬ 
ing her mother by proKinging her absence, she persisted. Mr 
Marvell added his importunities to the arguments of the boat¬ 
men, hut in vain. Finding her inflexible, he told her that as she 
had incurred this peril to oblige him, he felt himself * bound in 
‘ honour^nd conscience’ not to desert her; and, having prevailed 
on some boatmen to hazard the passage, they embarked together. 
As they were putting olf, h*e flung his gold-headed cane on 
shore, and told the spectators that, in case he should never return, 
it was to be given his son, with the injunction * to remember his 
* father.* The boat was upset, and both were lost. 

As soon as the mother had a little recovered the shock, she 
sent for the young orphan, intimated her intention to provide for 
his education, and at her death left him all she possessed. 

One of his biographers informs us that young Marvell took 
his degree of B.A. in the year 1638, and was admitted to a 
scholarship.* If so, he did not retain it very long. Though in 
no further danger from the Jesuits, he seems to have been beset by 
more formidable enemies in his own bosom. Either from too 
early becoming his own master, or from being betrayed into follies 
to which his lively temperament and social qualities readily ex¬ 
posed him, he became negligent of his studies; and having absent¬ 
ed himself from certain ‘ exercises,’ and otherwise been guilty of 
sundry unacademic irregularities, he, with four others, was ad¬ 
judged by the masters and seniors unworthy of‘receiving any 
‘ further benefit from the college,’ unless they showed just cause 
to the contrary within three months. The required vindication 
does not appear to have been found, or at all events was never 
offered. The record of this transaction bears date September 24, 
1641. 


* Cooke, in the life prefixed to Marvell’s poems. 1726. 
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Soon after this, probaibly at the commencement of 1642, Mar¬ 
vell seems to have set out on his travels, in the course of which 
he visited a great part of Europe. At Rome he stayed a con¬ 
siderable time, where Milton was then residing, and where, in all 
probability, their lifelong friendship commenced. With an intre¬ 
pidity, characteristic of both, it is'said they openly argued against 
the superstitions of Rome within the precincts of the Vatican. 
It was here, also, that Mirvell made the first essay of bis satirical 
powers in a lampoon on Richard Flecknoe. It ls now remembered 
only as having suggested the terrible satire of Dryden on the 
laureate Shadwell. At Paris he made another attempt at satire 
in Latin, of about the same order of merit. The subject of it 
was an Abbe named Lancelot Joseph de Maniban, who professed 
to interpret the characters and prognosticate the fortunes of 
strangers by an inspection of their handwriting. 

After this we have no trace whatever of Marvell for some 
years; and his biographeis have, as usual, endeavoured to supply 
the deficiency by conjecture—some of them so idly, that they 
have made him secretary to an embassy which had* then no 
existence. 

Mr Dove* says, that this lack of information respecting Mar¬ 
vell extends over eleven years—not quite, however, even on his 
own showing; for the very next record he supplies, tells us at 
least how the first four years of this period were spent, and a con¬ 
siderable though indeterminate portion at the close of it. The 


* We gladly admit that Mr Dove’s little volume is a tolerably full 
and accurate compilation of what is known to us of Andrevi' Marvell’s 
history, and contains some pleasant extracts from his writings. But we 
most express our regret that he has been, in a trifling degree, misled, 
by adhering too literally to the etymology of the word ‘compilation.’ 
It is true that ‘ compilation ’ comes from compilation and equally true 
that compilatio means ‘pillage;’ but it does not follow that ‘com¬ 
pilation’is to be literally ‘pillage.’ A considerable number of his sen- 
tences, sometimes whole paragraphs, are transferred from Mr D’lsraeli’s 
Miscellanies, and from twotarticleson Andrew Marvell which appeared in 
the Retrospective Review some twenty years ago, without alteration and 
without any sort of acknowledgment. Had they been printed between 
inverted commas, and the sources specified, we should have called it 
* compilation,’ but no ‘ pillage ’—as it is, we must call it pillage, and 
not compilation. Mr Dove may, it is true, have been the author of the 
articles in question. If so, there was no conceivable reason why be 
should not have owned them, and we can only regret that he has omitted 
to do it. If not, we cannot justify the use he has made of them. 
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record referred to is a recommendatory letter of Milton to Brad¬ 
shaw, dated Feb. 21, 1652. It appears that Marvell was then 
an unsuccessful candidate for the office of assistant Latin Secre¬ 
tary. In this letter, after describinjr Marvell as a man of * sin¬ 
gular desert,’ both from * report ’ and personal ‘ converse,* be pro¬ 
ceeds to say—‘ He hath spent four years abroad, in Holland, 
‘ France, Italy, and Spain, to very good purpose, as I believe, and 

* the gaining of those lour languages ; ^besides, he is a scholar, and 

* well read in the Latin and Greek authors, and no doubt of an 
‘ approved conversation ; for he comes now lately out of the house of 
‘ the Lord Fairfax, where he was entrusted to give some instructions 
‘ in theianguages to the lady, his daughter* Milton concludes 
the letter with a sentence v hich fully discloses the very high 
estimation he had formed of Marvell’s abilities—‘ This; my lord, 

* I write sincerely, witlfout any other end than to perform my 
‘ duty to the public in helping them to an humble servant; lay- 
‘ ing aside those jealousies and that emulation which mine own 
‘condition might suggest to me by bringing in such a coadjutor* 

In the following year, 1653, Marvell was appointed tutor to 
Cromwell’s nephew, Mr Dutton. Shortly after receiving his 
charge, he addressed a letter to the Protector, from which we 
extract one or two sentences characteristic of his caution, good 
sense, and conscientiousness. ‘ I have taken care,* says he, ‘ to 

* examine him [his pupil] several times in the presence of Mr 

‘ Oxenbridge, as those who weigh and tell over money before 
‘ some witness ere they take charge of it; for I thought there 
‘ might be possibly some lightness in the coin, or error in the tell- 
‘ ing, which hereafter I should be bound to make good.’ . . . 

‘ . . ‘ He is of a gentle and waxen disposition ; and God be 

‘ praised, I cannot say he hath brought with him any evil im- 
‘ pression, and I shall hope to set nothing into his spirit but what 
‘ may be of a good sculpture. He hath in him two things that 
‘ make youth most easy to be managed—modesty, which is the 
‘ bridle to vice—and emulation, which is the spur to virtue. . . 

‘. . Above all, I shall labour to make him sensible of his duty 

* to God ; for thence begin to serve faithfully when we consider 

* He is our master.* 

On the publication of Milton’s second * Defence,* Marvell was 
commissioned to^present it to the Protector. After doing so, 
he addressed a letter of compliment to Milton, the terms of 
which evince the strong admiration with which his illustrious 
friend had inspired him. His eulogy of the ‘ Defence * is as 
emphatic as that of the Paradise Lost, in the well known re¬ 
commendatory lines prefixed to most editions of that poem. 

In 1657, Marvell entered upon his duties as assistant Latin 
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Secretary with Milton. Cromwell died in the following year; 
and from this period till the Parliament of 1660, we have no fur¬ 
ther account of him. We have seen it stated that he became 
member for Hull in 1658. But this is not true, and would be 
at variance with the statement in his epitaph, where it is said that 
he had occupied that post nearly twenty years. Had he been 
first elected in 1658, he would have been member somewhat more 
than that period. 

During his long parliamentary career, Marvell maintained a 
close correspondence with his constituents—regularly sending to 
them, almost every post night during the sittings of Parliament, 
an account of its proceedings. 'Phese letters were first ma^le public 
by Captain Thompson, and occupy about four hundred pages of 
the first volume of his edition of Marvell’s works. They are writ¬ 
ten with great plainness, and wdth a business-like brevity, which 
must have satisfied, we should think, even the most laconic of his 
merchant constituents. They are chiefly valuable now, as affording 
proofs of the ability and fidelity with which their author dis¬ 
charged his public duties ; and as throwing light on some curious 
points of parliamentary usage and history. Some few sentences, 
interesting on these accounts, may be worthextracting. Of his 
diligence, the copiousness and punctuality of the correspondence 
itself are themselves the best proofs; but many of the letters 
incidentally disclose others not less signifieant. The following 
evidence of it, few members now-a-days would be disposed to give, 
and no constituency, we should imagine, would be unreasonable 
enough to expect:—* 6ir, I must beg your excuse for paper, 

‘ pens, writing, and every thing ; for really I have by ill chance 
‘ neither eat nor drank from yesterday at noon till six o'clock to- 
‘ night, that the House rose.* * And again—‘ Really the husi- 

* ness of the House hath been of late so earnest daily, and so long, 

* that 1 have not bad the time and scarce vigour left me, by night, 

* to write to you; and to-day, because 1 would not omit any 
‘ longer, I lose my dinner to make sure of this letter.* f On 
another ocasion he says —* ’Tis nine at night, and we are but just 
‘ now risen ; and I write these few words in^he Post-house, for 
‘sureness that my letter be not too late.’J In one.letter we 
find him saying—‘ I am something bound up, that I cannot 
‘ write about your public affairs ; but I assuie you they break 
‘ my sleep* § 

Of bis minute attention to all their local interests, and his 
watchful care over them, these letters afford ample proof; 


* Marvell’s Letters, p. 302. 
J Jhid. p. lOG. 


f Ibid. p. 83. 
§ Ibid, p. 33. 
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and in this respect are well worthy of the study of honourable 
members of the present day. He usually commences each ses- 
sion of Parliament by requesting bis constituents to consider, 
whether there were any local aifairs in which they might more 
particularly require his aid, and to give him timely notice of 
them. Ills prudence is equally conspicuous in his abstinence from 
any dangerous comments on public aifairs; he usually contents 
himself with detailing bare facts. This caution was absolutely 
necessary at a period when the officials of the Post-office made 
no scruple of breaking the seal of private correspondence, for the 
purpose of obtaining information for the Government. On one 
occasion this seems to have bdin done in his own case, as he 
tells his constituents that a letter of his had been shown about 
town. They vehemently disclaimed all knowledge of any 
breach of trust, in a vefy complimentary reply. In acknowledg¬ 
ing this letter, he says—‘ I am very well satisfied, gentlemen, 

‘ by your letter, that it was none of you ; but it seems, therefore, 

‘ that there is some sentinel set both upon you and upon rne^ and 
‘ to know it therefore is a suflicient caution: the best of it is, that 

* none of us, I believe, either do say or write any thing, but 
‘ what we care not though if be made public, although we do 
‘ not desire it.’ * He, notwithstanding, repeatedly cautions them 
not to let his letters be seen by any but themselves. In this re¬ 
spect, tlierc is a striking yet perfectly natural contrast between 
the cautious statements of facts in his public correspondence, 
and the lively comments upon them in his private letters; in 
which his indignant patriotism expresses itself with characteristic 
severity against the corruptions of the court. Thus, in a letter 
to a friend in Persia, we find the following memorable passage— 

* Now, after my usual method, leaving to others what relates to 

* business, I address myself, which is all that I am good for, to 

* be your gazetteer. The King having, upon pretence of the 

* great preparations of his neighbours, demanded three hundred 
‘ thousand pounds for his navy, (though, in conclusion, he hath 

* not set out any,) and that the Parliament should pay his debts, 

* (which the ministers would never particularize to the House 
‘ of Commons,) out House gave several bills. You see how far 

things were stretched, though beyond reason, there being no 
‘ satisfaction how those debts were contracted, and all men fore- 

* seeing that what was given would not be applied to discharge 

* the debts, which 1 hear are at this day risen to four millions; 

< but diverted as formerly. Nevertheless, such was the number 


Marvell's Letterst p. 262. 
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* of the constant courtiers increased by the apostate patriots, who 
‘ were boug^ht oiF for that turn—some at six, others ten, one at fif- 
‘ teen thousand pounds in money, besides what offices, lands, and 
‘ reversions to others, that it w a mercy they gave not away the 
‘ whole land and liberty of England* * 

In the same letter he thus speaks of the shamelessness with 
which the Parliament emulated the profligacy of the court— 
prostituting its own and the nation’s honour as vilely as the 
royal mistresses it enriched had prostituted theirs :—‘ '^hey have 
‘ signed and sealed ten thousand pounds a-year more to the 
‘ Duchess of Cleveland, who ^as likewise near ten thousand 

* pounds a-year out of the new farm of the country excise of- 

* beer and ale, five thousand pounds a-year out of the Post- 
‘ office, and, they say, the reversion of all the King’s leases, 

* the reversion of all places in the CUstoin-house, the green 

* wax, and indeed wdiat not ? All promotions, spiritual and 
‘ temporal, pass under her cognizance.’f On the King’s un¬ 
welcome visits to the House of Peers, he says—‘ Being sat, he 
‘ told them it was a privilege he claimed from his ancestors to 
*'be present at their deliberations. That therefore they should 
‘ not, for his coming, interrupt their debates, but proceed, and be 
‘ covered. They did so. It is true that this has been done 

* long ago ; but it is now so old that it is new, and so disused 
‘ that at any other but so bewitched a time as this, it would have 
‘ been looked on as an high usurpation and breach of privilege. 

‘ He indeed sat still, for the most part, and interposed very little, 

‘ sometimes a word dr two.After three or 

‘ four days’ continuance, the lords were very well used to the 
‘ King’s presence, and sent the Lord Steward and Lord 

* Chamberlain to him, (to know) when they might wait, as a 

* House on him, to render their humble thanks for the honour 
‘ he did them ! The hour was appointed them, and they thanked 

* him, and he took it well. So this matter, of such importance 
‘ on all great occasions, seems riveted to them and us, for the 

future, and to all posterity.* The King has 

* ever since continued his session among them, and says it is 
‘ better than going to a play* J 

Marvell’s stainless probity and honour everywhere appear, and 
in no case more amiably than in the unhappy misunderstanding with 
his colleague, or * his partner’ as he calls him, Colonel Gilby, 
in 1661, and which seems to have arisen out of some electioneer¬ 
ing proceedings. With such unrivalled talents for ridicule as 
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Marvell possessed, one might not unnaturaky have expected 
that this dispute would have furnished an irresistible temptation 
to some ebullition of witty malice. But his magnanimity was 
far superior to such mean retaliation. He is eager to do his op¬ 
ponent the amplest justice, and to put the fairest construction 
on his conduct. He is fearful only lest their private quarrel 
should be of the slightest detriment to the public service. He 
says—‘ The bonds of civility betwixt Colonel Gilby and myself 
‘ being unhappily snapped in pieces, and in such manner that I 

* cannot see how” it is possible ever to knit them again ; the only 
‘ trouble that I have is, lest by our mis-intelligence your busi- 

‘ ness should receive any disadvantage.Truly, I 

‘ believe, that as to your public trust and the discharge thereof, 
‘ we do each of us still retain the same principles upon which 

* we first undertook it;*and that, though perhaps we may somc- 
‘ times differ in our advice concerning the way of proceeding, yet 
‘ we have the same good ends in the general; and by this unlucky 

* falling out, we shall be provoked to a greater emulation of ser- 
‘ ving you.’ * Yet the offence, whatever it was, must have been 
a grave one, for he says at thg conclusion of the same letter—‘ I 
‘ would not tell you any tales, because there are nakednesses 
‘ which it becomes us to cover, if it be possible ; as I shall, un- 
‘ less 1 be obliged to make some vindications by any false report 
‘ or misinterpretations. In the mean time, pity, I beseech you, 
‘ my weakness; for there are smne things which men ought not, 
‘ others that they cannot patiently suffer* f 

Of his integrity even in little things—of his desire to keep 
his conscience pure and his reputation untarnished—we have 
some striking proofs. On one occasion he had been employed 
by his constituents to wait on the Duke of Monmouth, then 
governor of Hull, with a complimentary letter, and to present 
him with a purse containing ‘ six broad pieces ’ as an honorary 
fee. He says—‘ He had before I came in, as I was told, con- 

* sidcred what to do with the gold; and but that I by all means* 
‘ prevented the offer, I had been in danger of being reimbursed 

* with it.’ J In the same letter he says—* I received the bill 
‘ which was sent me on Mr Nelehorpe; but the surplus of it 

* exceeding much the expense I have been at on this occasion, 

' 1 desire you to make use of it, and of me, upon any other 

opportunity.’ § 

In one of his letters he makes the following declaration, 


• Marvell’s Letters^ p. 33, 34. 
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which we have no doubt was perfectly sincere, and, what is still 
more strange, implicitly believed :— ‘ I shall, God willing, mair,- 
‘ tain the same incorrupt mind and clear cmiscience, free from 
^faction or any self-ends^ which I have, by his grace^ hitherto pre- 

* served* * 

We have said that these letters are also interesting as inciden¬ 
tally illustrating parliamentary usage. Marvell was one of the 
last—if not the very last—who received the wages which mem¬ 
bers were entitled by law to demand of their constituents. To 
this subject he makes some curious references. On more than one 
occasion it appears, that members had sued their constituents for 
•arrears of pay ; while others had threatened to do so, unless the 
said constituents agreed to re-elect them at the next election. 
‘ To-day,’ says he in a letter dated March 3, 1676-7, ‘ Sir Har- 

* botle Grimstone, Master of the Rolls, moved for a bill to be 

* brought in, to indemnify all counties, cities, and boroughs for 
‘ the wages due to their members Jbr the time past^ which was iii- 
‘ troduced by him upon very good reason, both because of the 

* poverty of many people not able to supply so long an arrear, 

* especially new taxes now coming upon them, and also because 

* Sir John Shaw, the Recorder ol Colchester, had sued the town 
^for his wages I several other members also having, it seems, 

* threatened their boroughs to do the same, unless they should 
‘ chuse them, upon another election, to Parliament.’f The con¬ 
ditions of re-election arc assuredly strangely altered now—it is 
no longer possible to drive so thrifty a bargain, or bribe after so 
ingenious a fashion. But these * wages,’ moderate as they were 
—Only about two shillings a-day to a member of a borough, and 
to a county member four—were in some cases alleged to be so 
heavy a tax, that instances occur of unpatriotic boroughs begging 
to be disfranchised, to escape the burdensome honour of sending 
members to Parliament! Nor was the reluctance always on one 
bide. At earlier periods of our history, we have accounts of 

'members who, notwithstanding this liberal pay—about that of 
a hedger and ditcher in these more luxurious days—^found the 
inconveniences of membership so great, and the honour in their 
unambitious estimate so small, that they shrank from represent¬ 
ing a borough, as much as the borough from the dignity of being re¬ 
presented ; and expressed their aversion with as much sincerity 
as ever primitive Bishop, in times of hot persecution, cried * Nolo 

* Episcopari,* Nay, there are authenticcases on record, in which the 
candidates fairly ran away from the proffered dignity, and even 
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resisted it vi et atmis. Strange revolutions I we are ready to ex¬ 
claim, that a man should now be willing to spend a fortune even 
in the unsuccessful pursuit of an honour which his ancestors 
were reluctant to receive even when paid for it j and that consti¬ 
tuencies should resist, as the last insult and degradation, that dis¬ 
franchisement which many of them in ancient times would have 
been but too happy to accept as a privilege! 

In such a state of things we can hardly wonder, that the 
attendance of members was not very prompt and punctual, 
or that great difficulty was often found in obtaining a full 
House. Severe penalties were threatened at various times 
against the absentees. In one letter we are told—‘ The House 
‘ was called yesterday, and gave defaulters a fortnight’s time, by 
‘ which, if they do not come up, they may expect the greatest 
‘ severity.’* In anothei*—‘ The House of Commons was taken 

* up for the most part yesterday in calling over their House, and 
‘ have ordered a letter to be drawn up from the Speaker to every 

* place for which there is any defaulter, to signify the absence of 
‘ their member, and a solemn letter is accordingly preparing, to 
‘ be signed by the Speaker. This is thought a sufficient puriish- 
‘ ment for any modest man ; nevertheless, if they shall not come 
‘ up hereupon, there is a further severity reserved.’t 

More than once wc find a proposition, that these absentees 
should be punished by being compelled to pay double propor¬ 
tions toward the never-ending subsidies. One member proposed 
that the mulcts thus extorted from negligent or idle senators, 
should be exclusively employed in building a sigijp, to be called 
The Sinner's Frigate —an ill-boding name, and applicable only 
to a vessel 

* Built in the eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark.’ 

Though the law-makers of that age were paid at little more than 
the rate of a journeyman tailorof modern times,'their performances, 
if estimated by their value, were greatly overpaid. When we see in 
Marvell’s correspondence how the House was frequently employed 
—shamefully betraying the nation with whose interests they were 
entrusted—taxing the groaning people to support the royal pro¬ 
fligacy—^ingeniously contriving the most elaborate and compre¬ 
hensive methods of ruin, and pursuing the worst ends by the worst 
means—diminishing, by their absurd enactments in relation to 
trade and commerce, that very revenue which was almost their sole 
object of solicitude—addressing the King, that he will be pleased 
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to abstain from wearing one sbred of foreign manufacture, and to 
discountenance the use ot it in his subjects—bringing in bills that 
ail Nonconformists shall pay double taxes, and that all persons 
shall be buried in woollens ‘ for the next six or seven years’—and 
other things of a similar nature, cannot forbear lifting up our 
hands in astonishment at the vantited wisdom of our ancestors. 

ISome strange scenes appear now and then to have occurred in 
tlie Commons, and worthy rather of an Arkansas House of 
Assembly than of a British Parliament. The following is an 
example; though, as usual in such «.quabbles, the * Pickwickian 
construction’ ot all olFensivc words seems to have prevailed at 
last. * One day, upon a dispute of telling right upon division, 
‘ both parties grew so hot that all order was lost; men came 
‘ running up confusedly to the table, giievously affronted one 
‘ by another; every niun’s hand on his hilt, quieted though 

* at last, by the prudence of the Speaker; every man in his place 

* being obliged to stand up an<l engage his honour, not to resent 
‘ any thing of that day’s proceeding.’ * 

The disputes with the Lords were frequent, and difficult of ad¬ 
justment. '1 he following is a droll complication of their rela¬ 
tions, and almost as hopeless as’the ‘ dead-lock’ in the Critic, 

* 1 have no more time than to tell you, that the Lords having* 

‘ judged and lined the East India Company, as we think illefjaUy, 
‘ upon the petition ot one Skyncr, a merchant, and they peti- 
‘ troning us lor redress, we have imprisoned him that petitioned 
‘ them, and they have imprisoned several of those that petitioned 
^ us. . . . ^It is a business ot very high and dangerous con- 

* sequence.’t 

One or two other brief extracts from these letters seem not 
unworthy of insertion. The following is a curious example of 
the odd accidents on which the most important events depend. 
Sir G. Carteret had been charged with embezzlement of public 
money. ‘ The House dividing upon the question, the ayes 

* went out, and wondered why they were kept out so extraor- 

* dinary a time; the ayes proved 138, and the noes 129; and 
‘ the reason of the long stay then appeared:—The tellers for the 

* ayes chanced to be very ill reckoners, so that they were forced 

* to tell several times over in the House ; and when at last the 
< tellers for the ayes would have agreed the noes to be 142, the 
‘ noes would needs say that they were 143 ; whereupon those for 

* the ayes would tell once more, and then found the noes to be 

* indeed but 129, and the ayes then coming in proved to be 
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‘ 138, whereas if the noes had been content with the first error 
‘ of the tellers, Sir George had been quit upon that observation.’* 
The following sounds odd—‘ Yesterday, upon complaint of 

* some violent arrests made in several churches, even during 

* sermon time, nay, of one taken out betwixt the bread and ^he 

* cup in receiving the sacrament, the House ordered that a bill 
‘ be brought in for better observing the^Lord’s Day.’ f 

* To William liamsden^ Esq. —1 think 1 have not told you 

* that, on our bill of subsidy, the Lord “Lucas made a fervent 
< bold speech against our prodigality in giving, and the weak 

* looseness of the government, the Kii^ being present; and the 
‘ Lord Clare another to persuade the King that he ought not to 
‘ be pregftmt. Jlut all this had little encouragement, not being 
‘ seconded. Copies going about every where, one of them was 
‘ brought into the Lords’ house, and Lord Lucas was asked 

* whether it was his. He said, part was and part was not. 

‘ Tliereupon they took advantage, and said it was a libel even 
‘ against Lucas himself. On this they voted it a libel, and to 

* be burned by tbc hangman, which was done; but the sport 

* was, the hangman burned the ^Lords’ order with it. I take 

* the last quarrel betwixt us ftifd the Lords to be as the ashq^ of 
‘ that speech.’:): 

Mot seldom, to the very moderate ‘ wages’ of a legislator, was 
added some homely expression of good-will on the part of the 
constituents. That of the Hull people generally appeared in 
the shape of a stout cask of ale, for which Marvell repeatedly 
returns thanks. In one letter he says—‘ We must first give you 

* thanks for the kind present you have pleased to send us, which 
‘ will give occasion to us to remember you often; but the qiian- 
‘ tity is so great that it might make sober men forgetful.’§ 

Marvell’s correspondence extends through nearly twenty 
y^ars. From June 1661, there is, however, a considerable break, 
owing to his absence for an unknown period—probably about 
two years—in Holland. He showed little disposition to return 
till Liord Bellasis, then high steward of Hull, proposed to that 
worthy corporation to choose a substitute for their absent mem¬ 
ber. I'hey replied that he was not far ofif, and would be feady 
at their summons. He was then at Frankfort, and at the 
solicitation of his constituents* immediately returned, April" 
1663. 

But kiP had not been more than three months at home, 
when he intimates to his correspondents his Jntention to accept 
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an invitation to accompany Lord Carlisle, wlio liaJ ttoen ap¬ 
pointed ambassador-extraordinary to Russia, Sweden, <and Den¬ 
mark. He formally solicits the assent of his constituents to 
this step, urges the precedents for it, and assures them that du- 
rini? hi‘> v^atchful colleague’s attendance, his own services may be 
easily dispensed with. His constituents consented ; he sailed in 
July, and appeals to have been absent lather more than a.year. 
We find him in his place in the Parliament that assembled at 
Oxford, 1065. 

In 1671, for some unknown reason, there is another hiatus in 
his correspondence. R ^tends over three years. Fiom 1674, 
the letters aic regularly continued till his dtath. There is no 
proof that he ever spoke in Parliament; but it appear*k that he 
made copious notes of all the debates. 

The strong views which Mai veil took on public affairs—the 
severe, satiiical things which he had said and written from time 
to time—and the conviction of his enemies, that it was imposbible 
to silence him l>y the usual method*, of a place or a biibc, must 
have rendered a wary and circumspect conduct veiy necessary. 
In fact, we ar1» informed that on^more than one occasion he 
was* menaced with assassination. Rut, though hated by the 
Court party gentiall)', he wjis a*, geneially feared, and in* some 
few instances respected. Pilnee Rupeit continued to honour 
lyim with Ins fiieiidshil) long ultei tlie rest of hii^ party had hon¬ 
oured him by their hatied, and occasionally visited the patriot 
at his lodgings. IV lien he v oted on the side of Marvell, which 
was not infrequently the ease, it used to be said that * he had 
* been with his tutor.’ 

Inaccessible as Marvell was to flattery and offers of prefer¬ 
ment, it certainly was not for want of temptations. The account 
of his memorable interview with the Lord Treasurer Danby has 
been often repeati d, and yet it would be unpardonable to omit it 
here. Marvell, it appears, once spent an evening at Court, and 
fairly chaimed the mdiry, monarch by his accomplishments and 
wit. At this we need not wonder : Charles loved wit above 
all livings—except sensual pleasure. To his admiration of it, 
''especially the humorous ^species, he was centinually sacrificing 
royal dignity. On the morning after the above-mentioned 
interview, he sent Lord Danby to wait on the patriot with a 
special message of regarifl His lordship had some difficulty in 
ferreting ou% Mavvell’s residence; but at last found hisi on a se¬ 
cond flooi, in a <hiflc court, leading out of the Strand. It is said, 
that groping up the nairow staircase, he stumbled against the 
door of Marvell’s humble apartment, whith^ flying open, dis¬ 
covered him writing. A ]ittle surpiised^ hjp asked hisloidship 
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with smile if he had not mistaken his way. The latter re¬ 
plied, in. courtly phrase—‘ No; not since 1 have found Mr 
* Marvell.' He proceeded to inform him that he came with a 
message from the King, who was impressed with a deep sense 
of his merits, and was anxious to serve him. Marvell replied 
with somewhat of the spirit of the founder of the Cynics, but 
with a very different manner, ‘ that his Majesty had it not in his 
‘ power to serve him.’ * Becoming more serious, however, he told 
his lordship that he well knew that he whb accepts court favour is 
expected to vote in its interest. On his lordship’s saying, * that 
‘ his Majesty only desired to know whether there was any place 
‘ at Court ho would accept; ’ the patriot replied, ‘ that he could 
‘ accept nothing with honour, for cither he must treat the King 
‘ with ingratitude by refusing compliance with Court measures, 

‘ or be a traitor to his qpuntfy by yielding to them.’ The only 
favour, therefore, he begged of his Majesty, was to esteem 
him as a loyal subject, and truer to his interests in refusing 
his offers than he could be by accepting them. His lordship 
having exhausted this species of logic, tried the aryumtntum ad 
crumenam, and told him that h^s Majesty requested his accep¬ 
tance of.L»lbOO. But this,«too, was rejected wdth firmness; 

‘ though,* says his biographer, * soon after the departure of his 
‘ lordship, Marvell was compelled to borrow a guinea from a 
‘ friend.’ 

In 1G72 commenced Marvell’s memorable controversy w’itli 
Samuel Parker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, of which w e shall 
give a somewhat copious account. To this it is entitled fiom 
the important influence which it had on Marvell’s reputation and 
fortunes; and as having led to the composition of that work, on 
which his literary fame, so far as he has any, principally de- 
ponds—we mean the Rehearsal Transprosed. 

Parker was one of the worst specimens of the highest of the 
high churchmen of the reign of Charles II. It is difficult in 
such times as these to conceive of such a character as, by uni- 

* Another and less authentic version of this anecdote has been given, 
much more circumstaittial indeed, bnt on that very account, In our ' 
judgment, more apocryphal. But if the main additions to the story 
be fictions, they are amongst those*hetions which have gained exten¬ 
sive circulation only because they are felt to lie not intrinsically im¬ 
probable. We have been at some pains to investigate the origin of this 
version; but can t/ace it nO further than to a pamphlet printed in Ireland 
about the middle of the last century. Of -ihis we have not been able to 
get a perusal. Suffice it to say, that the version it contains of the above 
interview, and which has been extensively circulated, is not borne out by 
the early biographies i for example, that of Cooke, 1726. 
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versal testimony, Parker is proved to have been. Even Addi¬ 
son’s Tory Fox-liunter—who thought there had been ‘ no good 
* weather since the Revolution,’ and who proceeded to descajir, 
on the ‘ fine days they used to have in King Charles II.’s reign ; ’ 
whose dog was chiefly endeared to him because he had once 
‘ like to have worried a Dissenting teacherand who ‘ had no 
‘ other notion of religion but that it consisted in hating Presby- 
‘ terians ’—does not truly represent him. Such men could not 
well flourish in any other age than that of Charles II. Only in 
such a period of unblushing profligacy—of public corruption, 
happily unexampled in the history of England—could we ex¬ 
pect to find a Bishop Parker, and his patron and parallel, Arcli- 
bishop Sheldon. The high churchmen of that day managed lo 
combine the most hideous bigotry, with an utter absence of seii- 
ousness—a zeal worthy of a ‘ Pharisee’#- with a character wdiich 
would have disgraced a ‘publican.’ Apparently as attached t<; 
the veriest minutiae of their high church orthodoxy as any of the 
sincere bigots of the present Oxford school—they gave reason 
to their very friends to doubt whether they did not secretly de¬ 
spise even the cardinal doctrines of Christianity.* Scarcely 
Christians in creed, and any thing rather than C hristians in prac¬ 
tice, they yet insisted on the most scrupidous compliance with the 
most trivial points of ceremonial; and persisted in persecuting 
thousands of devout and honest men, because they hesitated to 
obey. Things which they admitted to be indift'erent, and which, 
without violation of conscience, they might liave forborne to en¬ 
force, they remorselessly urged on those who solemnly declared tlial, 
without such a violation they could not comply. Moie tolerant 
of acknow'ledged vice than of supposed error, drunkenness and de¬ 
bauchery were venial, compared with <louhts about the propriety 
of making the sign of the cross in baptism, or using the ring in 
marriage; and it w’ould have been better for a man to break half 
the commands in the decalogue, than admit a doubt of the most 
frivolous of the church’s rites. Equally truculent and servile, 


* Of Sheldon Bishop Burnet says, that ‘ he seems not to have had any 
clear sense of religion, if any at all.’ Of Parker he speaks yet more 
strongly. But perhaps the most striking testimony is that of a Jesuit, Fa ¬ 
ther Edward Petre, cited by Mr Uove. He says, ‘ the Bishop of Oxford 
has not yet declared himself openly: the great obstacle is his wife, whom 
he cannot rid himself of: though 1 do nut see how he can be further 
useful to us in the religion he is in, hecanse he is suspected, and of no 
esteem among the heretics of the English Church. ... If he had be¬ 
lieved ray counsel, which was to temporize for some longer time, he 
would have done better.’ Surely this Jesuit and his pupil were, well 
matched for honesty. 
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they displayed to all above them a meanness proportioned to the 
insolence they evinced to all below them. While holding the 
same high church extravagances with their modern successors, 
they were far from participating in the same jealousy of the 
state, which they were ready to arm with the most despotic 
authority. They formally invested the monarch with absolute 
power over the consciences of his subjects; and, with a practice 
in harmony with their principles, were ready at any moment, (if 
they had had any,) to surrender their owm. As far as appears, they 
would have been willing to embrace the faith of Mahometans or 
Hindoos at the bidding of his Majesty; and to believe and dis¬ 
believe as he commanded them. Extravagant as all this may 
appear, we shall shortly see it gravely propounded by Parker 
himself. It was fit that those who were willing to offer such vile 
adulation, rdiould be sdffered to present it to such an object as 
Charles II.—that so grotesque an idolatry should have as gro¬ 
tesque an idol. As it was, the God was every way worthy of 
the worshippers. In a w'ord, these men seemed to reconcile the 
most opposite vices and the widest contrarieties; bigotry and 
laxity—pride and meanncss-^religious scrupulosity and mocking 
scepticism—a persecuting zeal against conscience, and an indul¬ 
gent latitudinarianism towards vice—the truculence of tyrants, 
and the sycophancy of parasites. 

Happily the state of things which generated such men has 
long since passed away. But examples of this sort of high church- 
manship were not infrequent in the age of Charles II.; and 
perhaps Bishop Parker may be considered the most perfect speci¬ 
men of them. His father was one of Oliver Cromwell's most 
obsequious committee-men ; his son, who was born in 1640, was 
brought tip in the principles of the Puritans, and was sent to 
Oxford in 1059. He was just twenty at the Restoration, and 
immediately commenced and soon completed his transformation 
into one of the most arrogant and time-serving of high church¬ 
men. 

Some few propositions, for which he came earnestly to con¬ 
tend as for the faith once delivered to the Saints, may give an 
idea of the principles and the temper of this worthy successor 
of the Apostles. lie affirms, ‘ That unless Princes have power to 
‘ bind their subjects to that religion they apprehend most advan- 
‘ tageous to public peace and tranquillity^ and restrain those reli- 
‘ gious mistakes that tend to its subversion, they are no better than 

* statues and images of authority—That in cases and disputes of 
^ public concernment, private men are not properly smi juris; they 

* have no power over their own actions; they are not to be directed 
‘ by their own judgments, or determined by their own wills, but 
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‘ by tbe commands and the determinations of the public con- 

* science; and that if there be any sin in the command, he that imposed 
‘ it shall answer for it, and not I, whose whole duty it is to obey. 
‘ The commands of authority will warrant my obedience ; my obedi- 

* ence inf I hallow, or at least excuse my action, and so secure me 

* from sin, if not from error; and in all doubtful and disputable cases 
‘ *tis better to err with authority, than to be in the right against it: 

* That it is absolutely necessary to the peace and happiness of 
‘ kingdoms, that there be set up a more severe government over 

* men's consciences and religious persuasions than over tht ir vices 
‘ and immoralities ; and that princes may with loss hazard give 
‘ liberty to men's vices and debaucheries than their consciences* * 

He must have a very narrow mind or uncharitable heart, who 
cannot give poor human nature credit for the sincere adoption of 
the most opposite opinions. Still there i.re limits to this exer¬ 
cise of charity ; there may be such a concurrence of suspicions 
symptoms, that our charity can he exercised only at the cxperise 
of common sense. We can easily conceive, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, Dissenters becoming Churchmen, and Churchmen 
becoming Dissenters; Tories and Whigs changing sides; Protes¬ 
tants and Romanists, like those two brothers mentioned in Locke’s 
second ‘ Letter on 'Poleration,’ f so expert in logic as to convert 
one another, and then, unhappily, not expert enough to convert 
one another back again—and all without any suspicion of insin¬ 
cerity. But when we find very great revolutions of opinion, at 
the same time very sudden, and exquisitely well-timed in relation 
to private interest;—when we find these changes, let them be what 
they may, always, like those of the heliotrope, towards the sun ;— 
when w^e find a man utterly uncharitable even to his own previ¬ 
ous errors, and maligning and abusing all who still retain them, 
it is impossible to doubt the motives which have animated him. 
On this subject Marvell himself well observes—* Though a man. 
‘ be obliged to change a hundred times backward and forward, if 
‘ his judgment be so weak and variable, yet there are some 
‘ drudgeries that no man of honour would put himself upon, and 
‘ but few submit to if they were imposed ; as, suppose one liad 
‘ thought fit to pass over from one persuasion of the Christian 
‘ religion into another, he would not choose to spit thrice at 
‘ every article that he relinquished, to curse solemnly his father 

* and mother for having educated him in those opinions, to ani- 

* mate his new acquaintances to the massacring of his former com- 


* The, Jlelu'arsal Transprosed. —Vol. I. pp. 97, 08, 99, 100, 101. 
•j* Locke’s Works.—Vol. V. p. 79, 
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‘ rades. These are businesses that can only be expected from 

* a renegade of Algiers and Tunis ;—to overdo in expiation, and 
‘ gain better credence of being a sincere Mussulman.’ * 

Marvell gives an amusing account of the progress of Parker’s 
conversion—of the transformation by which the maggot became 
a carrion-fly. In the second part of the RehearsaU after a 
humorous description of his parentage and youth, he tells us 
that at the Restoration ‘ he came to London, where he spent a 
‘ considerable time in creeping into all corners and companies, 
‘ horosc‘oj)ing up and down ’ (‘ astrologizing ’ as he elsewhere 
expresses it) ‘ concerning the duration of the government ;—not 
‘ considering any thing as hest^ but as most lasting, and most 
‘ proJit(d>le. And after having many times cast a figure, he at 
‘ last satisfied himself that the Episcopal government would en- 
‘ dure as long as this*King lived, and from thenceforward cast 

* about how to be admitted into the Church of England, and find 
‘ the highway to her preferments. In order to this, he daily en- 

* larged not only his conversation but his conscience, and was 
‘ made free of some of the town vices ; imagining, like Muleasses, 

* King of Tunis, (for I take witness that on all occasions I treat 
‘ him rather above his qualiCy than otherwise,) that, by hiding 

* himself among the onions, he should escape being traced by his 
‘ })orrmncs.’ f Marvell sketches the early history and character 
of Parker in both parts of the Rehearsal —though, as might be 
expected, with greater severity in the second than in the first. 
A few ludicrous sentences may not displease the reader. He 
says:— 

‘ This gentleman, as I have heard, after he had read Don Quixote and 
the Bible, besides such school-books as were necessary for his age, was 
sunt early to the university ; and there studied hard, and in a short time 
i)ecam« a competent rhetorician, and no ill disputant. He had learned 
how to erect a thesis, and to defend it pro and con with a serviceable dis¬ 
tinction.And so, thinking himself now ripe and qiiulihed 

for the greatest undertakings and highest fortune, he therefore ffx- 
changed the narrowness of the university for the town ; but coining out 
of the coniinement of the square cap and the quadrangle into the open 
air, the world began to turn round with him, which he imagined, though 
it were his own giddiness, to be nothing less than the quadrature of the 
circle. This accident concurring so happily to increase the good opinion 
which he naturally had of himself, he thenceforward applied to gain 
a like reputation with others. He followed the town life, haunted the 
best companies ; and, to polish himself from any pedantic roughness, he 
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read and saw the plays with much care, and more proficiency than moat 
of the auditory. But all this while he forgot not the main chance; but 
hearing of a vacancy with a nobleman, lie clapped in, and easily obtained 
to be his chaplain ; from that day you may take the date of his prefer¬ 
ments and his ruin; for having soon wrought himself dexterously into 
his patron’s favour, by short graces and sermons, and a mimical way of 
drolling upon the Puritans, which he knew' would take both at chapel 
and at table, he gained a great authority likewise among all the domes¬ 
tics. They all listened to him as an oracle; and they allowed him, by 
common consent, to have not only all the divinity, but more wit, too, 

than all the rest of the family put together.Nothing now 

must serve him, but he must be a madman in print, and write a book of 
Ecclesiastical Polity. There he distributes all the territories of con¬ 
science into the Prince’s province, and makes the Hierarchy to be but 
Bishops of the air; and talks at such an extravagant rate in things of 
higher concernment, that the reader will avow that in the whole discourse 
he had not one lucid interval.’ * 

The work here mentioned, his Fxchskistical PolUif^ was pub¬ 
lished in the year 1670. But the book which called forth 
Marvell, was a Preface to a posthumous work of Archbishop 
Bramhall’s, which appeared iu 1672. In tliis piece. Parker 
had displayed his usual zeal ajraipst the Nonconformists with 
more than usual acrimony, and pushed to the uttermost ex¬ 
travagance his favourite maxims of ecclesiastical tyranny. Like 
his previous works on similar matters, it was anonymous, though 
the author w’as pretty well known. Marv'ell dubs him ‘ Mr 
Bayes,’ under which name the Duke of Buckingham had ridi¬ 
culed Dryden in the well-known play of the Rehearsal; from 
the title of which Marvell designated his book, 1 he Itehearsal 
Transprosed. The latter word was suggested by the scene in 
which Mr Bayes gives an account of the manner in which he 
manufactured his plays. ‘ Bayes —Why, sir, my first rule is 
‘ the rule of transversion, or reyula duplex^ —changing verse 
‘ into prose, or prose into verse, alternatioe, as you please.’ 
‘ Smith —Well, but how is this done by rule, sir?’ ‘ Bayes — 

* \Vhy thus, sir; nothing so easy when understood. I take a 

* book in my hand, either at home or elsew'here, for that’s all one : 
‘ if there be any wit in’t, as there is no hook but has some, 1 
‘ transverse it; that is, if it be prose put it into verse, (but that 
‘ takes up some time,) and if it be verse put it into jmise.’ 
‘ Johnson —Methinks, Mr Bayes, that putting verse into prose 
‘ should be called transprosing.' ‘ Bayes —By my troth, sir, ’tis a 
‘ very good notion and hereafter it shall be so.* 

The success of the Rehearsal was instant and signal. ‘ After 
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‘ Parker had for some years entertained the nation with several 
‘ virulent books,’ says Burnet, ‘ he was attacked by the liveliest 
‘ droll of the age, who wrote in a burlesque strain, but with so 
‘ peculiar and entertaining a conduct, that, from the King down 
‘ to the tradesman, his books were read with great pleasure; that 
‘ not only humbled Parker, but the whole party; for the author 
‘ of the Rehearsal Transprosed had all the men of wit, (or, as the 
‘ French phrase it, all the lawjhers,') on his side.’ 

In fact, Marvell exhibited his adversary in so ridiculous a 
light, that even his own party could not keep their countenances, 
rile unhappy churchman r^'sernbled Gulliver at the court of 
Brobdignag, when the mischievous page stuck him into the 
marrow-bone. He cut such j* ridiculous figure, that, says the 
author, even the King and his courtiers could not help laughing 
at him. 

The first part of the Itehcarsnl elicited several answers. They 
were written for the most part in very unsuccessful imitation of 
Marvell’s style of banter, and are now wholly forgotten. Mar¬ 
vell gives an amusing account of the clForts which were made to 
obtain effective replies, and of the hopes of preferment which may 
be supposed to have inspired their authors. Parker himself for 
some time declined any reply. At last came out his Reproof to 
!he Rehearsal Transprosed, in which he urged the Government 
‘ to crush the pestilent wit, the servant of Cromwell, and the 

* friend of Milton.’ To this work Marvell replied in the second 
part of the Rehearsal. He v/as further spirited to it by an ano¬ 
nymous letter, pleasant and laconic enough, left for him at a 
friend’s house, signed ‘ T. G.,’ and concluding with the words— 

‘ If thou darest to print any lie or libel against Dr Parker, by 
‘ the eternal God, I will cut thy throat! ’ He who wrote it, who¬ 
ever he was, was ignorant of Marvell’s nature, if he thought 
thereby to intimidate him into silence. His intrepid spirit was 
but further provoked by this insolent threat, which he took 
care to publish in the title-page of his Reply. To this pub¬ 
lication Parker attempted no rejoinder. Anthony Wood him¬ 
self tells us, that Parker ‘ judged it more prudent to lay down 
‘ the cudgels, than to enter the lists again with an untowardly 
‘ combatant, so hugely well versed and experienced in the then 

* but newly refined art; though much in mode and fashion ever 
‘ since, of sporting and jeering buffoonery. It was generally 
‘ thought, however, by many of those who were otherwise 

* favourers of Parker’s cause, that the victory lay on Marvell’s 
‘ side, and it wrought this good effect on Parker, that for ever 

* after it took down his great spirit.’ And Burnet tells us, that 
he ‘ withdrew from the town, and ceased writing for some years.’ 
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Of this greatest work of Marvell’s singular genius it is diffi¬ 
cult, even if we had space for it, to present the reader with any 
considerable extracts. The allusions are often so obscure—the 
wit of one page is so dependent on that of another—the hu¬ 
mour and pleasantry are so continuous—and the character of the 
work, from its very nature, is so excursive, that its merits can 
be fully appreciated only on a regular perusal. We regret to 
say, also, that there are other reasons which render any very 
lengthened citations undesirable. The work has faults which 
would, in innumerable cases, disguise its real merit from modem 
readers, or rather deter them from giving it a reading altogether. 
It is characterized by much of the coarseness which was so 
prevalent in that age, and from which Marvell was by no 
means free; though, as w'e shall endeavour hereafter to show, 
his spirit was far from partaking of the /nalevolence of ordinary 
satirists. Some few instances of felicitous repartee, or ludi¬ 
crous imagery, which we have noted in a re]>erusal of the work, 
will be found further on. 

Yet the reader must not infer that the only, or even the chief, 
merit of the llehearsd! Tranuproscd consists in wit and banter. 
Not only is there, amidst all its ludicrous levities, ‘ a vehemence 
‘ of solemn reproof, and an eloquence of invective, that awes 
‘ one with the spirit of the modern Junius but there are many 
passages of very powerful reasoning, in advocacjy of truths then 
hut ill understood, and of rights which had been shamefully vio¬ 
lated. 

Perhaps the most interesting passages of the work are those 
in which Marvell refers to his great friend, John Milton. 
Parker, with his customary malignity, had insinuated that the 
poet, who was then living in cautious retirement, might have 
been the author of the Hthearsal —apparently with the view 
of turning the indignation of Government upon the illustrious 
recluse. Marvell had always entertained tow'ards Milton a feel¬ 
ing of reverence akin to idolatry, and this stroke of deliberate 
malice was more than he could bear. He generously hastened to 
throw his shield over his aged and prostrate patron. 

About three years after the publication of the second part of 
the Rehearsal^ Marvell’s chivalrous love of justice impelled him 
again to draw the sword. In 1675, Dr Croft, Bishop of Here¬ 
ford, had published a work entitled, ‘ The Naked Truth, or the 
‘ true state of the Primitive Church, by a humble Moderator.’ 
This work deserved the character of that sermon which Corporal 
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Trim shook out of the volume of Stevinus. ‘ If you have no ob- 
‘ jections,’ said Mr Shandy, to Dr Slop, * Trim shall read it.* 
‘ Not in the least,’ replied Dr Slop, ‘ for it does not appear on 
‘ which side of the question it is wrote; it may be a composition 
‘ of a divine of our church as well as of yours^ so that we run 
‘ equal risks.* ‘ Tis wrote upon neither side,’ quoth Trim, ‘ for 
‘ it is onhj upon conscience, an’ please your honours.* Even 
so was it with the good 15ishop*s little piece. It was written on 
neither side. It enjoined on all religious parties the unwelcome 
duties of forbearance and charity; but as it especially exposed 
the danger and folly of enf »rcing a minute uniformity, it could not 
bo suffered to pass unchallenged in that age of high church in¬ 
tolerance. It was petulaiuly attaftked by Dr Francis Turner, 
Master of St Juhn*s College, Cambridge, in a pamphlet entitled, 
‘ Animadversions on the Naked Truth.’ This provoked our 
satirist, who replied in a pamphlet entitled, ‘ Mr Smirkc, or the 
‘ Divine in Mode.’ He here fits his antagonist with a.character 
out of ICtherege’s ‘Man of Mode’—as he had before fitted 
J’arker with ojie from Buckingham’s ‘ Rehearsal.’ The merits 
and defects of this pamphlet are of much the same order as those 
of his former work—it is perhaps less disfigured by coarseness 
and vehemence. Of Dr Croft’s pamphlet, ho beautifully ex¬ 
presses a feeling, of which we imagine few of us can have been un¬ 
conscious wheji perusing any work which strongly appeals to our 
reason and conscience, and in which, as we proceed, we seem to 
recognize what we have often thought, but never uttered. ‘ It is a 
‘ book of that kind, that no Christian can peruse it without wishing 
‘ himself to have been the author, and almost imagining that he is 
‘ so : the conceptions therein being of so eternal an idea, that every 
‘ man finds it to be but a copy of the original in his own mind.* 

'Fo this little brochure was attached, ‘ A Short Historical 
‘ Essay concerning gejieral Councils, Creeds, and Impositions 
‘ ill matters of Religion.’ It is characterized by the same strong 
sense and untiring vivacity as his other writings, and evinces a 
creditable acquaintance with ecclesiastical history ; but it is nei¬ 
ther copious nor profound enough for the subject. 

In 1677, Marvell published his last controversial piece, elicit¬ 
ed like the rest by his disinterested love of fair play. It was 
a defence of the celebrated divine, John Howe, whose concilia¬ 
tory tract on the * Divine Prescience * had been rudely assail¬ 
ed by three several antagonists. This little volume, which is 
throughout in Marvell’s vein, is now extremely scarce, is not 
included in any edition of his works, and was evidently unknown 
to any of his biographers. 

His last work of any extent was entitled, ‘ An Account of the 
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* growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government in England.' 
It first appeared in 1678. It is written with much vigour— 
boldly vindicates the great principles of the constitution—and 
discusses the limits of the royal prerogative. 'Phe gloomy anti¬ 
cipations expressed by the author were but too well justified by 
the public events which transpired subsequently to his death. 
But the fatal consequences of the principles and policy he de¬ 
nounced, were happily averted by the Revolution of 1688. 

A reward was ottered by the Government for the discovery of 
the author of this ‘ libel,’ as it was pleasantly designated. Mar¬ 
vell seems to have taken the matter very coolly, and thus 
humorously alludes to the subject in a private letter to Mr 
llamsden, dated June 10, 1078—‘ There came out about Christ- 
‘ mas last, here, a large book concerning the growth of Po[)CTy 
‘ and arbitrary government. There h^vc been great rewards 
‘ offered in private, and considerable in the Gazette, to any one 
‘ who could inform of the author or j)rinrer, but not yet discover- 
‘ cd. I'liree or four printed books since have described, as near 
‘ as it was proper to go, (the man being a member of Parlia- 
‘ ment,) Mr Marvell to have been the author; but, if he had, 

‘ surely he should not have escaprtl being questioned in J^nlia- 
‘ ment, or some other place.’ 

Marvell also published, during the latter years of his life, 
several other political pam])hlets, w'hieh, though now forgotten, 
were doubtless not without their influence in unmasking cor¬ 
ruption, and rousing the nation to a conscioi|sness of its politi¬ 
cal degradation. One jcu d'esprit —a parody on the speeches 
of Charles II.—in which the flippancy and easy impudence 
of those singular specimens of royal eloquence' are haj)pily 
mimicked and scarcely caricatured, is very characteristic of his 
caustic humour. A few sentences may not displease the reader. 

‘ I told you at our last meeting, the winter was the fittest time for 
hiisiness, and truly I thought so, rill my lonl-treasurer assured me the 
spring was the best season for salads and subsidies. . . , Some of 

you, perhaps, will think it dangerous to make me too rich ; but 1 do not 
fear it, for 1 promise you faithfully, whatever you give me, 1 will always 
want; and, although in other tilings my word may he thought a slender 
authority, yet in that, you may rely on me, I will never break if. . . 

. . I can bear my straits w'ith patience ; but my lord-treasurer does 

protest to me, that the revenue, as it now stands, will not serve him and 
me too. One of us must pinch for it, if jou do not help me. . . . 

"What shall we do for ships then ? I hint this only to you, it being your 
business, not mine. I know by experience I can live without ships. I 
lived ten years abroad without, and never had my health better in my 
life; but how you will be without, I will leave to yourselves to judge, 
and therefore hint this only by-the-bye. I don’t insist upon it. 
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There is another thing T must, press more earnestly, ami that is this: 
it seems a good part of my revenue will expire in two or three years, 
except you will he pleased to continue it. 1 have to say for it—pray, 
why did you give me to much as you have done, unless you resolve to 
give on as fast as I call for it? The nation hates you already for giving 
so much, and 1 will hate you too if you do not give mo more. So that, 
if you do not stick to me you will not have a* friend in England. . . 

. . Therefore look to it, and take notice, that if you do not make rne 

rich enough to undo you, it shall he at your door. For my part 1 wash 
my hands on it . . . I liave converted my natural sons from Po- 

]>fcry. . . . ’Twould do oi'.e’s heart good to hear liow prettily George 
can read already in the Psalter. Tliey are all line children, God hless ’em, 
and so like me in ihoir understandings! Put, us I uus saying, 1 have, 
to please you, given a pension to your favourite, my Lord Lauderdale, 
not so imich that I thought he wanted it, as that you would take it kindly. 

. . . I know not, for my part, what factious men would have ; hut 

this I am sun- of, my predec<*fisors never did any thing like this, to gain the 
good-will of their subjects. So much for your religion, and now for your 
property. ... 1 must now aeqiiaint you, that hy my lord-trea¬ 

surer’s advice, I have made, a considerable retrenchment U|>on my ex¬ 
penses incandles and charcoal, aiuldonot intend to stop; Imt will, with your 
help, look into the late embez'/slements of my drip}»ing-paiis ami kilchen- 
stuif, of which by the way, upon my conscience, neither my lord- 
treasurer nor my Loid Lauderdale are guilty.’ * 

Marvell’s intre})id patriotism and bolri writinj^s had now made 
him so odious to the corrupt court, and especially to the bigoted 
heir presumptive James, that he was compelled frequently to 
conceal himself for l[ear of assassination, lie makes an affecting 
allusion to this in one of his jirivate letters.—‘ oeddere,' 

says he, ‘ nutuo quam oeddi; non, quod vitani tanti rcatimem^ sed 
‘ ne impnraius moriar* f 

He died August Iti, 1678, the very year that his obnoxious 
work on the growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government ap- 
jreared ; and, as he was in vigorous health just before, strong sus¬ 
picions were entertained that he had been poisoned. 

In person, according to the description of Aubrey, who knew 
him well, Marvell ‘ was of a middling stature, pretty strong set, 
‘ roundish-faced, cherry-cheeked, hazel-eyed, brown-haired. In 
‘ his conversation he was modest, and of very few words. lie was 
‘ wont to say, he would not drink high or freely with any one 
‘ w’ith whom he could not trust his life.’ Captain Thompson gives 
a somewhat different account of his complexion and the colour of 
his eyes ; but, as is too often the case, he does not mention his 
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authority. Tt seems probable that be has been giving us a 
description from the impression conveyed by his portraits, of 
which there are two, without allowing for the effects of time; so 
that we have but the picture of a picture. 

Of the editions of Marvell’s collected works, that of 172(3, in 
two volumes duodecimo, contains only his poems and some of 
his private letters. That of Captain Thompson, in three vo¬ 
lumes quarto, was published in 177(3. Yet even this, as already 
said, omits one treatise. The Captain’s diligence is indeed worthy 
of commendation, and his enthusiasm may be pardoned. Hut 
he was far fiom being a correct or judicious editor; and is often 
betrayed by his indiscriminate admiration into excessive and pre¬ 
posterous eulogy. The only separate biography is, we believe, 
the little volume mentioned at the head of this article. 

( 

The characteristic attribute of Marvell’s genius was unques¬ 
tionably wit, in all the varieties of which—brief sententious 
sarcasm, fierce invective, light raillery, grave irony, and broad 
laughing humour—he seems to have been by nature almost 
equally fitted to excel. To say that he has equally excelled in 
all would be untrue, though striking examples of each might 
easily be selected from his writings. The activity with which his 
mind suggests ludicrous images and analogies is astonishing; 
he often absolutely startles us by the remoteness and oddity 
of the sources from which they are supplied, and by the unex¬ 
pected ingenuity and felicity of his repartees. 

His JbrlCy however, appears to be a grave ironical banter, 
which he often pursues at such a length that there seems no limit 
to his fertility of invention. In his endless accumulation of 
ludicrous images and allusions, the untiring exhaustive ridicule 
with which he will play upon the same topics, he is unique; 
yet this peculiarity not seldom leads him to drain the generous 
wine even to the dregs—to spoil a series of felicitous railleries 
by some far-fetched conceit or unpardonable extravagance. 

But though Marvell was so great a master of wit, and espe¬ 
cially of that caustic species which is appropriate to satirists, 
we will venture to say that he was singularly free from many of 
the faults which distinguish that irritable brotherhood. Un¬ 
sparing and merciless as his ridicule is, contemptuous aitd ludi¬ 
crous as are the lights in which he exhibits his opponent; nay, 
further, though his invectives are not only often terribly seveic, 
but (in compliance wdth the spirit of the age) often grossly coaise 
and personal, it is still impossible to detect a single particle of 
malignity. His general tone is that of broad laughing banter, 
or of the most cutting invective j but he appears equally devoid 
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of malevolence in both. In the one, he seems amusinp^ himself 
with opponents too contemptible to move his an^er; in the other, 
to lay on with the stern imperturbable gravity of one who is 
performing the unpleasant but necessary functions of a public 
executioner. This freedom from the usual faults of satirists may 
be traced to several causes; partly to the bonhommie which, with 
all his talents for satire, was a peculiar characteristic of the man, 
and which rendered him as little disposed to take offence, and as 
j)lacable when it was offered, as any man of his time ; partly 
to the integrity of his nature, which, while it prompted him 
to champion any cause in which justice had been outraged or 
innocence wronged, effectually preserved itirn from the wanton 
exercise of his wit for the gratification of malevolence; partly, 
perhaps principally, to the fact, that both the above qualities 
restricted him to encomiters in which he had personally no 
concern. If he carried a keen sword, it was a most peaceable 
and gentlemanly weapon ; it never left the scabbard except on 
the highest provocation, and even then, only on behalf of others. 
His magnanimity, self-control, and good temper, restrained him 
from avenging any insult offered to himself;—his chivalrous love 
of justice instantly roused all the lion within him on behalf of 
the injured and oppressed. It is perhaps well for Marvell’s 
fame that his quarrels w^ere not personal: had they been so, it 
is hardly probable that such powers of sarcasm and irony should 
have been so little associated with bitterness of temper. 

I'his freedom from malignity is highly honourable to him. 
In too many cases it must be confessed that wit has been sadly 
dissociated from amiability and generosity. It is true, indeed, 
that there is no necessary connexion between that quality of mind 
and the malevolent passions, as numberless illustrious examples 
sufficiently prove. But where wit is conjoined with malevolence, 
*^the latter more effectually displays itself; and even where there 
is originally no such conjunction, wit is almost always combined 
with that constitutional irritability of genius which it so readily 
gratifies, and which, by gratifying, it transforms into something 
worse. Half the tendencies of our nature pass Into habits only 
from the facilities which encourage their development. We will 
venture to say, that there is not a tithe of the quarrels in the 
world that there used to be when all men were accustomed to wear 
arms; and we may rest assured, that many a waspish temper 
has become so, principally from being in possession of the weapon 
of satire. Not seldom, too, it must with sorrow be admitted, the 
most exquisite sense of the ridiculous has been strangely com¬ 
bined with a morbid, gloomy, saturnine temperament, which 
looks on all things with a jaundiced imagination, and surveys 
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human infirmities and foibles with feelings not more remote from 
those of compassionate benevolence than of good-humoured 
mirth. Happy when, as in the case of Cowper, the influence of 
a benign heart and unfeigned humility, prevents this tendency 
from degenerating into universal malevolence. There are lew 
things more shockingly incongruous than the ghastly union of 
wit and misanthropy. Wit should be ever of open brow, joyous, 
and frank-hearted. Even the severest satire may be delicious 
reading, when penned with the bonhnunnie of Horace, or of A<hli” 
son, or the equanimity of Plato, or of Pascal. Without pretending 
that Marvell had aught of the elegance or the delicacy of any oi' 
these immortal writers, w’c firmly believt? he had as much kindly 
feeling as any of them. Unhappily the two by no means go to¬ 
gether ; there may be the utmost refinement witliout a particle of 
good-nature ; and a great deal of good-.iature witliout any refine¬ 
ment. It were easy to name writers, who with the most exquisite 
grace of diction can as little <lisguisc the malice of their nature, 
as Marvell, with all his coarseness, can make us doubt his 
benevolence. 'I’lirough the veil of their language (of beautiful 
texture, but too transparent) we see chagrin poorlj' simulating 
mirth ; anger struggling to ap})oar contempt, and failing ; scorn 
writhing itsell into an aspect ot ironical courtesy, hut with grim 
distortion in the attempt; and sarcasms urged by the imjiulscs 
which, under different circumstances, and in another country, 
would have prompted to the use of the stiletto. 

It is impossible, indeed, not to regret the coarseness, often 
amounting to buffoonery, of Marvell’s wit; though, from the 
consideration just urged, we regard it with the more forbear¬ 
ance. Other palliations have been adverted to, derived from 
the character of his adversaries, the haste with which he wrote, 
and the spirit of the age. The last is the strongest. The 
tomahawk and the scalping-knife were not yet discreditable 
weapons, or thrown aside as fit oidy for savage warfare ; and it 
is even probable, that many of the things which we should regard 
as gross insults would then pass as pardonable jests. It is 
difficult for us, of course, to imagine tliat callousness which 
scarcely regards any thing as an insult but what is enforced by the 
argumentum bacuHnum. Between the feelings of our forefathers 
and our own, there seems to have been as great a difference as 
between those of the farmer and the clergyman, so ludicrously 
described by Cow^per, in his ‘ Yearly Distress :*— 

O, wdiy are fanners made so coarse, 

Or cler^jy made so fine ? 

A kick that scarce would move a horse, 

May kill a sound divine.” 
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The haste with which Marvell wrote must also be pleaded as 
an excuse for the inequalities of his works. It was not the age 
in which authors elaborated and polished with care, or submitted 
with a good grace to the limcD labor ; and if it had been, Marvell 
allowed himself no leisure for the task. The second part of the 
‘ Rehearsal,’ for example, was published in the same year in which 
Parker’s ‘ Reproof’ appeared.—We must profess our belief, that 
no small portion of his writings stand in great need of this 
apology. Exhibiting, as they do, amazing vigour and fertility, 
the wit is by no means always of the first order. 

We must not quit the subject of his wit, without presenting 
the reader with some few of his pleasantries ; premising that they 
form but a very small part of those which we had marked in the 
perusal of hib works; and that, whatever their merit, it were easy 
to find others far superior to them, if we could aftord space for 
long citations. • 

Ironically bewailing the csilamitous effects of printing, our 
author exclaims—‘ O Printing ! how hast thou disturbed the 
‘ peace of mankind ? Lead, when moulded into bullets, is not 
‘ so mortal as when founded into letters. I'here was a mistake, 
‘ sure, in the story of Cadmus*; and the serpents’ teeth which he 
‘ sowed, were nothing else but the letters which 4ie invented.’ 
Parker having declared, in relation to some object of his scurrility, 
that he had written, ‘ not to impair his esteem,’ but ‘ to correct his 
‘ scribbling humourISIarvell says—‘ Our author is as courteous 
‘ as lightning; a>)d can melt the sword without ever hurting the 
‘ scabbard.’ After alleging that his opponent often has a byplay 
of malignity even when bestowing commendations, he remarks— 
‘ The author’s end was only railing. He could never have 
‘ induced himself to praise one man but in order to rail on another. 
‘ He never oils his hone but that he may whet his razor, and that 
‘ not to shave but to cut men’s throats.’ On Parker’s absurd and 
bombastic exaggeration of the merits and achievements of Bishop 
Bramhall, Marvell wdttily says—‘ Any worthy man may pass 
‘ through the world unquestioned and safe, with a moderate recom- 
‘ mendation; but when he is thus set off and bedaubed with 
‘ rhetoric, and embroidered so thick that you cannot discern the 
‘ ground, it awakens naturally (and not altogether unjustly) 
‘ interest, curiosity, and envy. For all men pretend a share in 
* reputation, and love not to see it engrossed and monopolized; 
‘ and are subject to enquire (as of great estates suddenly got) 

‘ whether he came by all this honestly, or of ichal credit the person 
‘ is that tells the story ? And the same hath ha])pened as to this 
‘ bishop. . . Men seeing him furbished up in so martial 

‘ accoutrements, like another Odo, Bishop of Baieux, and having 
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‘ never before heard of his prowess, begin to reflect what giants 
‘ he defeated, and what damsels he rescued. . . After all 

* our author’s bombast, when we have searched all over, we find 

* ourselves bilked in our expectation; and he hath created the 
‘ Bishop, like a St Christopher in the Popish churches, as big as 
‘ ten porters, and yet only employed to sweat under the burden of 
‘ an infant.’ Of the paroxysms of rage with which Parker refers 
to one of his adversaries, whom he distinguishes by his initials, 
Marvell says—‘ As oft as he does but name those two first letters, 
‘ he is, like the island of Payal, on fire in threescore and ten 
‘ places and affirms, ‘ that if he were of that fellow^s diet here 
‘ about town, that epicurizes on burning coals, drinks healths in 
‘ scalding brimstone, scranches the glasses for his dessert, and 

* draws his breath through glowing tobacco-pipes, he could not 
‘ show more flame than be always d^oes upon that subject.’ 
Parker, in a passage of unerjualled alj^surdity, having represent¬ 
ed Geneva as on the south side of the lake Leman, Marvellln- 
geniously represents the blunder as the subject of discussion in a 
private company, where various droll solutions arc proposed, and 
where he, with exquisite irony, pretends to take Parker’s part. 
‘ I,’ says Marvell, ‘ that was stil! on the doubtful and excusing 
‘ part, said, that to give the right situation of a town, it was 
‘ necessary first to know in what position the gentleman’s head 
‘ then was when he made his observation, and that might 
‘ cause a great diversity—as much as this came to.’ Having 
charged his adversary with needlessly obtruding upon the world 
some petty matters which concerned oidy himself, from an 
exaggerated idea of his own importance, Marvell drolly says— 
‘ When a man is once possessed with this fanatic kind of spirit, 
‘ he imagines if a shoulder do but itch that the world has galled it 

* with leaning on it so long, and therefore he wisely shrugs to 
‘ remove the globe to the other. If he chance but to sneeze, he 
‘ salutes himself, and courteously prays that the foundations of the 

* earth be not shaken. And even so the author of the Ecclesiastical 

* PoHtiji ever since he crept up to be but the weathercock of a 
‘ steeple, trembles and creaks at every puff of wind that blows him 
‘ about, as if the Church of England were falling, and the state 
‘ tottered.’ After ludicrously describing the effect of the first 
part of the ‘ Rehearsal ’ in exacerbating all his opponent’s evil 
passions, he remarks—‘ He seems not so fit at present for the 
‘ archdeacon’s seat, as to take his place below in the church 
‘ amongst iheenergnmeni* Parker had charged him with a sort 
of plagiarism for having quoted so many passages out of his book. 
On this Marvell observes—‘ It has, I believe, indeed angered 
‘ him, as it has been no small trouble to me ; but how can I help 
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* it ? I wish he would be pleased to teach me an art (for, if any 
‘ man in the world, he hath it) to answer a book without turning 
‘ over the leaves, or without citing passages. In the mean time, 

* if to transcribe so much out of him must render a man, as he 

* therefore styles me, a “scandalous plagiary," I must plead guilty; 
‘ but by the same law, whoever shall either be witness or prosecu- 

* tor in behalf of the King, for treasonable words, may be indicted 
‘ for a highwayman.* Parker having viewed some extravaganza 
of Marvell’s riotous wit as if worthy of serious comment, the latter 
says—* Whereas I only threw it out like an empty cask to amuse 

* him, knowing that I had a whale to deal with, and lest ho should 
‘ overset me;—he runs away with it as a very serious business, 
‘ and so moyles himself with tumbling and tossing it, that he is 
‘ in danger of melting his spermaceti. A cork, I see, will serve 
‘ without a hook; and, instead of a harping-iron, this grave and 

* ponderous creature may, like eels, be taken and pulled up only 
‘ with bobbing.* After exposing in a strain of uncommon eloquence 
the wickedness and folly of suspending the peace of the nation on 
so frivolous a matter as * ceremonial,* he says—‘ For a prince to 
‘ adventure all upon such a cause, is like Duke Charles of Bur- 
‘ gundy, who fought three batfles for an imjiosition upon sheep- 
‘ skins;’ and ‘for a clergyman to offer at persecution upon this 
‘ ceremonial account, is (as is related of one of the Popes) to 
‘ justify his indignation for his peacock, by the example ol God’s 
‘ anger for eating the forbidden fruit.’ lie justifies his severity 
towards Parker in a very ludicrous way—‘bJo man needs letters 
‘ of marque against one that is an open ])irate of other men’s credit. 
‘ 1 remember within our own time one Simons, who robbed always 
‘ on the bricolle—that is to say, never interrupted the passengers^ 

* but still set U]>on the thieves themselves, after, like Sir John Fal- 
‘ staff, they were gorged with a booty ; and by this way^—so 
‘ ingenious that it was scarce criminal—he lived secure and^unmo- 
‘ lested all his days, with the reputation of a judge rather than of 
‘ a highwayman.’ I'lie sentences we have cited are all taken from 
the ‘ Rehearsal.* We had marked many more from his ‘Divine 
‘ in Mode,’ and other writings, but have no space for them. 

But he who supposes Marvell to have been nothing but a wit, 
simply on account of the predominance of that quality, will do 
him injustice. It is the common lot of such men, in whom some 
one faculty is found on a great scale, to fail of part of the admira¬ 
tion due to other endowments; possessed in more moderate de¬ 
gree, indeed, but still in a degree far from oidinary. I'e are 
subject to the same illusion in gazing on mountain sceneiy. 
Fixing our eye on some solitary peak, which toweis far ubov^j 
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the rest, the groups 6f surrounding hiUs look positively diminu- 
,tjve, though they in fact, be all of greUt magnitude. 

This illusion is further fostered by another circumstance in 
the case of great wits. As the objeclf ofAvit is to amuse, the owl¬ 
like gravity of thousands of common readers, would decide tliat 
wit and wisdom mUst dwell apart, and that the humorous writer 
must nccessari1y.be a trifling one. For similar reasons, they 
look with sage suspicion on every signal display, either of fancy 
or passion; think a splendid illustration nothing but the ambus¬ 
cade of a fallacy, and strong emotion as tantamount to a confes¬ 
sion of unsound judgment. As Archbishop Wliately has well 
^•remarked, such men having been warned that ‘ ridicule is not 

* the test of truth,’ and that ‘ wisdom and wit are not the same 

* thing, distrust every thing that can possibly be regarded as 
‘ witty; not having judgment to perceive the combiruition, when 
‘ it occurs, of wit and sound reasoning. The ivy wreath com- 
‘ pletcly conceals from their view the point of the thf/rms.’ 

The fact is, that all Marvell’s endowments were on a large scale, 
though his Avit greatly predominated Ills judgment was remar¬ 
kably clear and sound, liis Jogic^by no means contemptible, liis 
sagacity in practical matters grest, his talents for business ap¬ 
parently of the first order, and his industry indefatigable, liis 
imagination, though principally employed in ministering to his 
wit, would, if sufficiently Cultivated, have made him a poet con¬ 
siderably above mediocrity: though chiefly alive to the ludi¬ 
crous, he was by no means inscnsil)le to the beautiful. We cannot, 
indeed, bestow all the praise on his Poems which some of his 
critics have assigned them. They are very plentifully disfigured 
by the conceits and quaintnesses of the age, aiid as frequently 
want grace of expression and harmony of numbers. Of the 
compositions which Capain 'i’liompson’s indiscriminate admira¬ 
tion would fain have affiliated to his Muse, the two best are 
proved—one not to be his, and the other of doubtful origin. The 
former, beginning— 

‘ When Israel, freed from Pharaoh’s hand,’ 

is a well-known composition of Or Watts; the other, the ballad 
of ‘ William and Margaret,’ is of dubious* authorship. Though 
probably of earlier date than the age of Mallet, its reputed 
author—the reasons which Captain Thompson gives for assigning 
it to Marvell, are altogether unsatisfactory. Still, there are 
unquestionably many of his genuine poems which indicate a rich, 
though ill-cultivated fancy; and in some few stanzas there is 
no little grace of expression. The little piece on the Pilgrim 
Fathers, entitled the ‘ Emigrants,’ the fanciful ‘ Dialogue between 
‘ Body aud Soul,’ the * Dialogue between the Resolved Soul and 
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* Created Pleasure,* and the * Coronet,* all contain lines of much 
elegance and sweetness. It is in his satirical poems, that, as 
might be expected from the character oT his mind, his fancy 
appears nmit vigorous; though these are largely disfigured by 
the characteristic defects of the age, and manyi it must be con¬ 
fessed, are entirely without merit. With two pr three lines from 
his ludicrous satire on Holland, we cannot rcfram from amusing 
the reader. Some of the strokes of humour are irresistibly ridr- 
culous: 

‘ Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land, 

As but the off-scouring of the British sand; 

And so much eartli as was contributed 
By EnghMi pilots when they heav'd tlie lead; 

Or what by th’ ocean’s slow alluvion fell, 

Of hbipw reek’d cockle and the mUbcle-shell; 

Tlus indigested <Vomit of the sea 
Foil to the Dutch by just propriety. 

Cirlad then, as minors who have found the ore, 

They, with mud labour fish’d the land to sliore; 

And dived as desperately for each piece 
Of earth, as if it hud beeh of ambergris; 

Collecting anxiously siitall loads of clay, 

Less than what building swallows bear dway; 

For as witli pigmies, who liest kills the crane. 

Among the hungry he that treasures grain. 

Among the blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns, 

8o ruks among the drowned he that drains. 

Not who first see the lising sun commands: 

But who could first discern the rising lands. 

Who best could know to pump an earth so leak. 

Him they their lord, and country’s tathcr, speak.’ 

ITis Latin poems arc amongst his best. The composition 
often shows Uo contemptible skill in that language; and here 
and there the diction and versification arc such as would not 
have absolutely disgraced his great coadjutor, Milton. In all 
the higher poetic qualities, there can of course be no comparison 
between them. 

With such a mind as we have ascribed to him—and we think 
his works fully justify what we have said—with such a})titudes 
for business, soundness of judgment, powers of reasoning, and 
readiness of sarcasm, one might have anticipated that he would 
have taken some rank as an orator. Nature, it is certain, liad 
bestowed upon him some of the most important intellectual en¬ 
dowments of one. It is true, indeed, that with his principles and 
opinions he would have found hiinself strangely embarrassed in 
addressing any parliament in the days of Cluules II., and stood 
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but a moderate chance of obtaining a candid hearing. But we 
have no proof that ho ever made the trial. His parliamentary 
career in this respect resembled that' of a much greater man— 
Addison, who, witli wit even superior to his own, and with much 
more elegance, if iiot more strength of mind, failed signally as a 
speaker. 

Marvell’s learning must have been very extensive. His 
education was superior; and, as we have seen from the testimony 
of Milton, his industry had made him master, during his long 
sojourn on the Continent, of several continental languages. It 
is certain also, that he continued to be a student all his days: 
his works hear ample evidence of his wide and miscellaneous 
reading. He appears to have been well versed in most branches 
of literature, though he makes no pedantic display of erudition, 
and in this respect is favourably distiiigvished from many of his 
contemporaries; yet he cites his authors with the familiarity of a 
thorough scholar. In the department of history he appears to 
have been particularly well read; and derives his witty illustra¬ 
tions from such remote and obscure sources, that Parker did not 
hesitate to avow his belief that he had sometimes drawn on his 
invention for them. In his Reply, Marvell justifies himself in 
all the alleged instances, and takes occasion to show that his op- 
]>onent’s learning is as liollow as all his other preten’^ions. 

The style of Marvell is very unequal. Though often rude 
and unpolished, it abounds in negligent felicities, presents us 
with frequent specimens of vigorous idiomatic 1‘higlish, and now 
and then attains no mean <legrcc of elegance. It bears the stamp 
of the revolution which was then passing on the language; it is 
a medium between the involved and periodic structure so com¬ 
mon during the former half of the century, and which is ill adapt¬ 
ed to a language possessing so few inflections as ours, and that 
simplicity and harmony which were not fully attained till the age 
of Addison. There is a very large infusion of short sentences, 
and the structure in general is as unlike tliat of his groat colleague’s 
prose as can be imagined. Many of Marvell’s pages flow with 
so much case and grace, as to be not unworthy of a later period. 
To that great revolution in style to which we have just alluded, 
he must in no slight degree have contributed; for, little as bis 
works are known or read now, the most noted of them were once 
universally popular, and perused with ))lea''Ure, as Burnet testifies, 
by every body, * from the king to the tradesman.’ 

Numerous examples show, that it is almost impossible for even 
the rarest talents to confer permanent popularity on books which 
turn on topics of temporary interest, however absorbing at the 
time. If Pascal’s transcciidunt genius has been unable to rescue 
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even the Lettres Provinciales from partial oblivion, it is not to 
be expected that Marvell shpuld have done more for the Rehearsal 
Transprosed. Swift, it is true, about half a century later, has 
been pleased, while expressing this opinion, to make an excep¬ 
tion in favour of Marvell. ‘ There is indeed,’ says he, ‘ an ex- 
‘ ception, when any ^reat genius thinks it worth his while to 
‘ expose a foolish piece; so we still read Marvell’s answer to 
‘ Parker with pleasure, though the book it answers be sunk long 
* ago.’ But this statement is scarcely applicable now. * It is true 
that the ‘ Rehearsal ’ is occasionally read by the curious ; but it 
is by the resolutely curious alone. 

Yet assuredly he has not lived in vain who has successfully 
endeavoured to abate the nuisances of his own time, or to put 
down some insolent abettor of vice and corruption. Nor is 
it possible in a world*like this, in which there is such conti¬ 
nuity of causes and effects—where one generation transmits its 
good and its evil to the next, and the consequences of each revo¬ 
lution in principles, opinions, or tastes, are propagated along the 
whole line of humanity—to estimate either the degree or perpe¬ 
tuity of the benefits conferred by the complete success of works 
even of transient interest. By modifying the age in which he 
lives, a man may indirectly modify the character of many gene¬ 
rations to come. Ilis works may be forgotten while their effects 
survive. 

Marvell’s history affords a signal instance of the benefits which 
may be derived from well-directed satire. There are cases in 
which it may be a valuable auxiliary to decency, virtue, and re¬ 
ligion, where argument and persuasion both fail. Many, in¬ 
deed, doubt both the legitimacy of the weapon itself, and the 
success with which it can be employed. But facts are against 
them. To hope that it can ever supply the place of religion as 
a radical cure for vice or immorality, would be chimerical; but 
there are many pernicious customs, violations of propriety, ridi¬ 
culous, yet tolerated, follies, w'hich religion can scarcely touch 
without endangering her dignity. To assail them is one of the 
most legitimate offices of satire ; nor have we the slightest doubt 
that the ‘ Spectator ’ did more to abate many of tlie prevail¬ 
ing follies and pernicious customs of the age, than a thousand ho¬ 
milies. This, however, may be admitted, and yet it may be said 
that it does not reach the case of Marvell and Parker. Society, 
it may be argued, will bear the exposure of its own evils with 
great equanimity, and perhaps profit by it—no individual being 
pointed at, and each being left to digest his own lesson, under the 
pleasant conviction that it was designed principally for his neigh¬ 
bours. As corporations will perpetrate actions of which each in- 
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dividual member would be ashamed; so corporations will listen to 
charges which every individual member would regard as insults. 
Eut ijo man, it is said, is likely to be reclaimed from error or 
vice by being made the object of merciless ridicule. All this 
we believe most true, liut then it is not to be forgotten, that it 
may not be the satirist’s object to reclaim the individual—he 
muy have little hope of that; it jmay be for the sake of those 
whom he maligns and injures. When the exorcist takes Satan 
in hand, it is not because he is an Origenist, and ^ believes in the 
conversion of the devil,’ but in pity to the supposed victims of 
Ills malignity. It is much the same when a man like Marvell 
undertakes to satirize a man like Parker. Even such a man may 
be abashed and confounded, though he cannot be reclaimed ; and 
if so, the satirist gains his object, and .society gets the benefit. 
Experience fully shows us that there are many men who will bo 
restrained by ridicule long after they are lost to virtue, and that 
they are aecessible to shame when they arc utterly inaccessible 
to argument. 

This tvas just the good that Marvell effected. He made Par¬ 
ker, it is true, more furious; but' he diverted, if he could not 
turn the tide of popular feeling, and thus prevented mischief, 
Parker, and others like him, were doing all they could to inflame 
angry passions, to revive the most extravagant pretensions of 
tyranny, and to preach up another crusade against the Noncon¬ 
formists. Marvell’s books were a conductor to the dangerous 
fluid; if there was any explosion at all, it was an explosion of 
merriment. ‘ He had all the laughers on his side,’ says Burnet. 
In Charles II.’s reign, there were few' who belonged to any other 
edass; and then, as now, men found it impossible to laugh and 
he angry at the same time. It is our firm belief, that Marvell 
(lid more to humble Parker, and neutralize the influence of his 
party, by the ‘ Rehearsal Transprosed,’ than he could have done 
l)y writing half a dozen folios of polemical divinity ; just as Pas¬ 
cal did more to unmask the Jesuits and damage their cause by his 
‘ J’rovincial Letters,’ than had becn'effected by all the efforts of 
all their other opponents put together. 

But admirable as were Marvell’s intellectual endowments, 
it is his moral worth, after all, which constitutes his jmueipal 
claim on the admiration of posterity,* and which sheds a re¬ 
deeming lustre on one of the darkest pages of the English 
annuls. Inflexible integrity was the basis of it—integrity by 
which he has not unworthily earned the glorious name of the 
* British Aristides.’ With talents and acquirements which might 
have justified him in aspiring to almost any office, if he could 
have disburdened himself of his conscience; with wit which, in 
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that frivolous age, was a surer passport to fame than any 
amount either of intellect or virtue, and which, as we have seen, 
mollified oven the monarch himself in spite of his prejudices; 
Marvell preferred poverty and independence to riches and ser¬ 
vility. He had learned tlic lesson, practised by few in that age, 
of being content with little—so that he preserved his conscience, 
lie could be poor, but he could not be mean; could starve, but 
could not cringe. By economizing in the articles of pride and 
ambition, he could afford to keep what their votaries were com¬ 
pelled to retrench, the necessaries, or rather the luxuries, of in¬ 
tegrity and a good conscience. Neither menaces, nor caresses, 
nor bribes, nor poverty, nor distress, could induce him to aban¬ 
don his integrity; or even to take an office in wdiicli it might be 
tempted or endangered. lie only who has arrived Ht this pitcli 
of magnanimity, has dn adequate security for his public virtue. 
He who cannot subsist upon a little; who has not learned to be 
content with such things as he has, and even to be content with 
almost nothing ; who has not learned to familiarize his thoughts 
to poverty, much more readily than he can familiarize them to 
dishonour, is not yet free frpin peril. Andrew Marvell, as his 
whole course proves, ha<l done this. But we shall not do full 
justice to his public integrity, if we do not bear in mind the cor¬ 
ruption of the age in which he lived; the manifold apostasies 
aInld^>t which he retained his conscience j and the eflect which 


such wide-spread profligacy must have had in making thousands 
almost sceptical as to whether there were such a thing as public 
virtue at all. Such a relaxation in the code of speculative mo¬ 
rals, is one of the worst results of general profligacy in practice. 
But Andrew Marvell was not to be <leluded ; and amidst corrup¬ 
tion perfectly unjiaralleled, he still continued untiunted. We arc 
accustomed to hoar of his virtue as a truly Bfiman virtue, and so 
it was ; but it was something more. Only the best pages of 
llomaii history can supply a parallel : there was no Ciucinnatus 
in those ages of lier shame which alone can bo compared with 
those of Charles II. it were easier to find a Ciucinnatus during 
the era of the English Commonwealth, than an Andrew Marvell 


ill the age of Conimodus. 

The integrity and patriotism which distinguished him in 
his relations to the Qourt, also marked all his public con¬ 
duct. He was evidently most scrupulously honest and faithful 
ill the discharge of his duty to his constituents; and, as we 
have seen, almost punctilious in guarding against any thing 
W'hich could tarnish his fair fame, or defile his conscience. On 


reviewing the whole of his public conduct, we may well say that 
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he attained his wish, expressed in the lines which he has written 
in imitation of a chorus in the Thyestes of Seneca:— 

' Climb at court for me that will^i. 

IVittering favour’s pinnacle; 

All 1 seek is to lie still. 

Settled in some secret nest, 

In culm leisure let me rest,, 

And far off the public stage, 

Pass away my silent age. 

Thus, when without noise, unknown, 

I have lived out all my span, 

1 shall die without a groan. 

An old honest countryman.’ 

He seems to have been as amiable ip his private as he was 
estimable in his public character. So far as any documents 
throw light upon the subject, the same integrity appears to have 
belonged to both. He is described as of a very reserved and 
quiet temper; but, like Addison, (whom in this respect as in 
some few others he resembled,) exceedingly facetious and lively 
amongst his intimate friends. Ilis disinterested championship of 
others, is no less a proof of his symj)atliy with the oppressed 
than of his abhorrence of oj>pression; and many pleasing traits 
of amiability occur in his private correspondence, as w'ell as in his 
writings. On the whole, we think that Marvell’s epitaph, strong 
as the terms of panegyric are, records little more than the truth; 
and that it was not in the vain spirit of boasting, but in the 
honest consciousness of virtue and integrity, that he himself con¬ 
cludes a letter to one of his correspondents in the words— 

‘ Discp, puer, virliitein ex me, verumque laborem; 
rortiuiam ex aliis.' 
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Art. IV.—1. Commercial Tariffs and Regulations of the several 
states of Europe avid America, together with the Commercial 
Treaties between England and foreign Countries. Parts I. 
to XI. Presented to Parliament by command of her Majesty, 
181.2,-1843. 

2. Report on the Prussian Commercial Union. By John Bow- 
RiN(j. Presented to Parliament bycoramand of her Majesty. 
1840. 

3. Copies and Extracts of Despatches from her MnjesUjs Min'- 
isters abroad, having refertwe to the recent Modifications of 
the Tariff'of the German Customs-Union. Presented to the 
House of Commons the Queen’s command, February 1843. 

4. Das Zollvereinsblatt,redigirtvonDr Fuiedericii List. (The 
Customs-Union Newspaper, edited by Ur Frederick List.) 
1843. 


^T'here can be no doubt that the surest way of promoting 
the establishment of sound principles in our commercial 
and financial legislation, is to diffuse correct information upon the 
subject as widely as possible. It is therefore with great satis¬ 
faction that we notice the publication, by authority, of a work of 
so much practical utility as that first mentioned at the head of this 
article. The eleven parts, already published, contain, we be¬ 
lieve, the best accounts extant of the commercial relations of 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Franco, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Turkey, Greece, the African States, and Russia. We trust to 
sec the entire scries of those valuable compilations successfully 
completed. The Government is understood to have undertaken 
the expense of printing them, and the responsibility of presenting 
them officially to Parliament. But it is to Mr Maegregor, the 
Avell-informed Secretary of the Board of Trade, that the public is 
indebted for the care and labour of the work, and for the revision 
of its multifarious details. It is ‘due to this gentleman to acknow¬ 
ledge not only the zeal which has induced him to undertake so 
onerous a charge in addition to the ordinary business of his office, 
but the liberality with which he has himself defrayed the cost of 
procuring a large portion of the materials necessary to the publi¬ 
cation. 

There is not one of these Tariffs which does not furnish in¬ 
structive lessons, showing how much national prosperity is de¬ 
pendent upon a sound and liberal system of commercial policy. 
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The Tariffs of most countries are, indeed, so many specimens of 
vicious taxation, teaching governments by their results 
* —the lesson taught so long, 

So oft, 80 wisely,—learn to do no wrong! ’ 

We do not, however, intend, on the present occasion, to enter 
into any detailed examination of the contents of the series, 
being of opinion that a general judgment in this respect would 
be pronounced more fitly after its entire completion. Our pre¬ 
sent remarks will be confined to the subject of the fifth part,— 
a subject which has a separate and peculiar interest,—namely, 
the Tariffs and llegulations of the German Customs-Union, and 
of the other German States; upon which we have a less recent 
dissertation in the elaborate official report made five years since 
to Lord Palmerston by Dr Powring. The ZoUvercin is an asso¬ 
ciation whose proceedings have long been watched with anxiety 
by the manufacturing interests of this country, and naturally so, 
on account of the magnitude and importance of our trade with 
Germany. There is, however, much misapprehension abroad, both 
as to the objects and the effects of this association, and we are 
therefore glad of an opportunity Of stating some facts, by whieli 
we hope to lead the empiirer to a more just view of its character 
than lie will be likely to find in the columns of the periodical 
press, devoted to class interests, on either side of the German 
ocean. 

I'lie commercial policy of Germany very materially concerns 
Great Britain as an exporting country. For some years past 
the Germans have been our best customers. They have taken 
a larger proportion of the entire cx})orts of British produce and 
manufactures than any other nation. The declared value of 
ouf produce and manufactures exported to all countries, upon an 
average of the five years ending with 1841, was L.49,081, 

Of this amount we find, L.5,450,278, exported to Germany, 
(including Prussia) direct; and L.4,37t},280 to Holland and 
Belgium, of which it is known that a very considerable part were 
in transit for German consumption. I'aking this at no more than 
one half, we have an annual export to Germany (exclusive of 
Austrian ports) of the value of above seven millionsand a half ster¬ 
ling, or more than one-sixth of the whole amount exported. This is 
equal to one-half of the value of the entire exports to the Bri¬ 
tish colonies—it exceeds our exports to the United States of 
America, during the same period, by ^ very nearly a million. 


“ Official Tables, presented to Parliament, 1843. 
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The United States were at one time oiir best market, but we re¬ 
gret to find, that the British exports to that quarter, which on 
an average of the five years ending witli 1830, had amounted 
to I..8,r)75,404, had fallen to L.0,7OU,37O, on the ^iverage of the 
five years ending with 1841. Whereas, on a comparison of the 
same periods, our (ierrnan exports had risen from the average of 
Jw.0,524, 094, to that of L.7,038,418, ns already stated. 

The importance to British interests of retaining the command 
of so valuable a market is self-evident. We may well rejoice that 
it has been so long preserved to us. In every point of view, 
whether politically or commercially, we can have no better alli¬ 
ance than that of the great German nation, spreading, as it does, 
its forty-two millions of souls, without interruption, over the sur¬ 
face ol central Euro})e.* Nor is it an unnatural sentiment for 
Englishmen to entertain towards Germany feelings of the same 
kiiul, as the better class of Americans uniformly cherish for Eng¬ 
land, —namely, those of reverence for the land of our forefathers, 
and of sympathy with that Teutonic race of which we are our¬ 
selves a continuing branch. Whenever the Continent shall be 
cursed with another war, the weight of the Germanic body will 
robably be sufficient to turn any doubtful balance, at its option, 
in favour of the I'iast or the West of Europe. We think it clear 
that English feeling and J^nglish policy ought to move alike in 
the direction of maintaining and strengthening our connexion 
of friendship and alliance with the states of Germany. 

That these sentiments are in accordance with those which 
many enlightened minds in Germany, entertain tow'ards Eng¬ 
land, we are well assured. Wc wish wc were as well satisfied 
with the spirit and tone of the ZoUverciimhlatt^ and of certain 
correspondents of the AlUji'uiciuc Ztitimfj. Wc regret that the 
talents of these writers have not been engaged in a more worthy 
cause. It is easy for men of boldness and ability to place them¬ 
selves in the front of a popular movement, by an unscrupulous 
derision of principles which militate, or are believed to militate, 
against the views of their self-interested supporters. Ur List, 
with whose doctrines we have, on a former occasion, made our 
readers acquainted, accordingly pursues his career, with a supreme 
contempt tor those great economical writers who have success¬ 
fully diffused scientific truth. His tone is— 

< Tell arts they have no soundness, 

And vary by esteeming ; ■ ‘ 

Tell bchuols they want profoundness, 

And stand too much on seeming; 

If arts and schools reply, 

* Give arts and schools the lie I ’ 

The Zollvereimhlatt, conducted by him, has acquitted a large 
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circulation, and his National System of Political Economy keeps 
up its reputation amon^ those who either do not, or will not 
know, that the so-called system is utterly at variance with all 
sound political economy; and that the name of National is used 
as a cloak for the selfish claims of class interests. Our space 
need not be occupied by reiteratinpf the refutations that have 
appeared of this shallow system.* VVe proceed at once to the 
objects and progress of the ZoUverein. 

The German Customs-Union {^Deutsche ZoUverein) is an asso¬ 
ciation of states, having for its declared object to secure freedom 
of trade and commerce between the contracting states, and a 
common interest in the customs revenue. The terms of the 
union are expressed in the treaty between Prussia and the other 
states, dated 22d March 1830, which may be regarded as the 
basis of the association. 

The states now forming the union are Prussia, Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, Saxony, Hesse-Cassel, IIcsso-Darinstadt, Baden, Nas¬ 
sau, the Thuringidn states, Frankfort, Brunswick, Lippe- 
Schaumburg, and Luxemburg. The po[)ulation of these, with the 
exception of the three last-mentioned states, was, in 1830,— 
2G,858,88G. t Including these three states, which have since 
joined the union, the j)rcsent ])opu)ation caimot be less than 
twenty-seven millions and a half. 'Phe German powers which have 
not joined the union are Austria, with twelve millions of German 
subjects, and Hanover, Oldenburg, Holstein, the two Mecklen- 
burgs, and the Ilanse Towns, whose united population is about 
three millions more. The inhabitants of Germany are therefore 
divided in the proportions of twenty-seven and a half within, to 
fifteen without, the sphere of the ZoUverein. 

The treaty provides, in the thirty-eighth article, for the admis¬ 
sion of other German states, and the thirty-ninth article for the 
making of treaties with foreign states, but these latter are not 
admissible into the union. ‘ There is a general misunderstanding 
‘ abroad,’ says Dr Bowring, * as to the necessary conditions for 
‘ forming a part of the commercial confederation; and countries 
‘ have been spoken of, such as Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
‘ and even France, as being disposed to form a part of this great 
‘ league, and being engaged in negotiations for this purpose. 
* But by its fundamental organization no states but those of 
‘ Germany can be admitted into the league.’ Therefore it is 


* See this Journal, No. CLII. Art. 8 ; Dr Rau’s Nritik uher F. List’s 
Nationales System der Politischen Oekonomie \ Heidelberg, IBd-S and 
several aide papers on the same subject by Dr Bruggemann of Berlin. 

■f Dieterici, Statistische Uchersichtt 1642. 
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in his capacity of Grand Duke of Luxemburg only that the 
King of the Netherlands is a member of the union ; and in the 
same way the King of Denmark could only join it as Duke of 
Holstein, and not in respect of his Danish dominions. 

The declared principle of the league—namely, the commer¬ 
cial and financial union of the German states—is not only one to 
which no foreign power has any right to object, but is excellent 
in itself; and is, in fact, the establishment of free trade among the 
associated states. 'J’ho numerous custom-houses which impeded 
the internal traffic of Germany have been abolished ; an enor¬ 
mous expense previously incurred in the prevention of smug¬ 
gling has been saved ; and smuggling itself, with all its immoral 
consequences, has, so fur, been put a stop to. The traveller 
](a''Ses without interruption from the frontiers of France to those 
of Russia; from Switzerland to the North Sea. T'he free inter¬ 
change of commodities promotes, as a natural consequence, the 
inq)r()vement of communications, the interchange of ideas, and 
the diffusion of knowledge. U’hc roads are amended, railways 
are constructed, the rivers are opened to steam navigation. No 
one can deny that the Zollvfrcin has thus removed many impedi¬ 
ments in the way of general civilization and comfort, and has, in 
so far, been highly beneficial to the German people. 

But it is not merely to its avowed principle that the league 
owes its successful accomj)lishrnent. There are other motives 
which have entered largely into the causes of its existence. In 
the first place, it has given practical effect to that vehement 
desire for national unity which so generally [)ervades the German 
mind. It is in entire accordance with true German feeling, 
which aspires, beyond all things, at making the ‘ fatherland’ an 
undivided nation. Then, it so happened that this general desire 
for union fell in exactly wdtli the policy of Prussia—a power 
which has not failed to seize so favourable an opportunity of 
extending her political influence, and occupying a position 
which, though of nominal equality, basin reality secured her pre¬ 
dominance among the German states. To these inducements w'e 
regret to be obliged to add another—namely, the prevalent 
opinion in Germany that their manufacturing industry ought to 
be protected against foreign competition, and that the tariff of 
the Zolivercin ought to be used as an instrument for the exclu¬ 
sion of foreign manufactures from the German market. 

’J'lie necessity of union against foreign aggression was a lesson 
which France could hardly have failed to impress upon the 
Gei'inans during the last war. Fjital experience had taught 


* llapert, p. 4G. 
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alike governments and people, that the future safety of Germany, 
and its preservation from a recurrence of those calamitous devas¬ 
tations which the war had brought upon it, depended upon the 
various states being bound by the ties of mutual interest. 
Although the congress of Vienna had established a new Ger¬ 
manic confederation, {^Deutsche Bund) and a federative diet 
charged with the maintenance of peace at home and '.bmad, 
yet it was soon perceived and felt that the kind of union ob¬ 
tained by means of this confederation was more formal than 
real. The German empire, with all its venerable laws and pri¬ 
vileges, had been destroyed; the charm of ancient institutions 
was broken; men did not transfer to the assembly of delegates 
at Frankfort that reverence which they had been accustomed to 
pay to the successor of the Ctesars, and to the electors of the em¬ 
pire. The late King of Prussia was one of the first to perceive, 
that, in order to unite Germany in reality, something more co¬ 
gent than the federative diet was indispensable. He found his 
own power rather weakened than strengthened by the addition 
of the Rhenish provinces, so long as they remained separated, not 
only by distance, but by the customs-barriers of intervening states, 
from ids ancient territories. He»accordingly effected, in 1829, a 
convention with those states, by which he became the farmer of 
their customs-reveniics, and so removed the barriers between 
Eastern and Western Prussia. Some years, however, previous 
to this, the Prussian Government had deemed it expedient to 
comply with the demands of the manufacturers (especially those 
in the Rhenish provinces) for protection against foreign goods, 
which, since the peace, had begun to make their appearance; 
and on the 2Gth May 1818, a new Prussian Tariff had been issued, 
which was designed to aiford a moderate protection to the home 
industry, and which may be regarded as the groundwork of ♦he 
present Tarift* of the ZoUvercin. 

The professed intention of this Tariff of 1818 was to establish 
ten per cent as the maximum of protection; and this was officially 
notified by the Prussian Government to that of Great Britain in 
the year 1825. Accordingly, Mr Ilu^kisson stated to the House 
of Commons, on the 7th May 1827, that the Prussian duties on 
the internal consumption of British goods were very low—fluc¬ 
tuating from 5 to 10 percent, and upon no article exceeding 15 
per cent. It turned out, however, that the degree of protection 
afforded by this Tariff, ranged in fact from 20 to more than 100 
per cent upon the value, and although it was improved in some 
particulars by another Tariff issued in 1822, yet the protecting 
duties were not thereby materially reduced. 

But the proceedings of Prussia were considered in a hostile 
light by the manufacturers of the South. They formed a coun- 
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teractingf association in 1819} which numbereu from five to six 
thousand members, had its headquarters in Nuremberg, and 
agents in all the principal towns, and published a weekly news¬ 
paper devoted to the cause. * They addressed the Diet, the Ger¬ 
man courts, and the Congress at Vienna in 1820, in favour of a 
general customs-union. They so far succeeded that, in 1826, the 
small Thuringian States, occupying the central portion of Ger¬ 
many, with one or two others, formed themselves into a customs- 
union, under the name of the Mittd-Verein ; and within the two 
succeeding years a more important union was accomplished, con¬ 
sisting of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, with their small enclosed 
states; the Tariff of which union is stated so have been as high, 
or very nearly so, as that of Prussia. Thus Germany contained 
three separate customs-associations, with separate Tariffs, and it 
became obviously desirable to unite these conflicting interests, 
Prussia made overtures* to the other unions, but was for a long 
time unsuccessful; they objecting principally to the high scale 
of Prussian duties on colonial produce. At last, however, all 
obstacles were removed, (princi[mlly, as Dr List states, through 
the exertions of Baron von C(»tta, the eminent publisher, and 
proprietor of XhiiAHyemeinc Zei^ny,) and on the 2‘2d March 1833, 
the treaty was signed by which, for the first time, Germany was 
knit together in any thing like a binding national confederation. 
Between that date and the present, the league has been enlarged 
by the aecession of other states; but, as we have already men¬ 
tioned, Hanover and some other northern states have hitherto 
refused to join it. Hanover formed a distinct union with three 
neighbouring states, viz., Brunswick, Lippe-Schaumburg, and 
Oldenburg, which assumed the title of the North-western 
League; but tlie two former having subsequently seceded from it 
and joined the Zollvcrcin, the North-western League has been 
reduced to Hanover and Oldenburg only. The Hanse towns, 
Mecklenburg, and Holstein, are not yet members of any cus¬ 
toms-union. 

'J’he revenues of the Zollecrem are divided among the contracting 
states according to the population of each state respectively. But 
no community is allowed any in respect of the charges of manage¬ 
ment, and of collecting the duties. Consequently, as a general 
rule, each state defrays the expense of its own customs-establish¬ 
ments. This is a great advantage to those territories which, from 


* Sec Dr List’s Nuiional ISysiemt &c., Book I., chapter vii. 




their geographical position, have no customs-frontier^ and conse¬ 
quently no custom-houses or guards to maintain. All the states, 
except Prussia, receive a larger amount of revenue than formerly, 
\rith a diminished expense of collection. But Prussia, on ac¬ 
count of her extensive frontier, sacrifices annually a large amount 
of money for the benefit of other states, receiving no more than 
the ordinary proportion of revenue, of which her share amounts to 
about fifty-four per cent. The moderation of Prussia has been 
conspicuous not only in this sacrifice, but in contenting herself 
with one vote only in the congress of delegates, like each of 
the smaller states. She has, however, compensated herself for 
these sacrifices by the addition which she has undoubtedly made 
to her political power. 

Having thus traced the outline of the history of the ZoUcerein, 
we come to the point which most conci'rns Great Britain as a 
manufacturing nation, viz., the Tariff of duties which it enforces. 
By some this has been supposed to be framed in direct hos¬ 
tility to British interests, and that in combination with other 
foreign povrers ; by others it has been described fis a movement 
in the direction of free tratlc, being far more liberal than the 
older Prussian Tariffs. We shall show that the rates of duty upon 
the leading’ articles of British export to Germany are very much 
higlier than the British Government was led to suppose they 
would be ; and further, that there is reason to believe that those 
rates will rather be increased than diniirtislicd. We do not wish 


to be alarmists; on the contrary, we refer with gratification to the 
fact that, in spite of all obstacles, British cxpoits to Germany 
have for some years past been, upon the whole, on the increase. 
But, if the manufacturing power of Germany is increasing still 
more rapidly, and the tendency of the Zulbcrem is aiming more 
and more at the entire occupation of the home market, without 
regard to its foreign commerce, we do not sec very W'cil how, 
under circumstances so unfavourable, our trade with Germany 
can be permanently maintained, to its present, or to any con¬ 
siderable extent. No doubt, Germany herself wdll be the greatest 
sufferer by continuing to pursue the protective system; every 
manufacture which she carries on, by means of the prohibition 
of British manufactures, is in fact a prohibition of an equivalent 
amount of her own productions. In injuring herself, however, 
she must also infliet no small damage upon us; unless, indeed, 
the smuggler should prove too powerful for the statesman, as we 


have seen happen on other occasions. 

The ZoUverein Tariif* classes its import <1 titles under forty-three 
different heads. They are levied by w tig hr,—generally by tho 
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centner, or cwt. * Raw produce, including the raw materials 
used in manufactures, arc for the most part admitted free. The 
principle of collecting the duty by weight is simple, and prevents 
fraud or mistake in the ascertainment of value; but it is open to 
the objection of falling too heavily upon the coarser and cheaper, 
in comparison with the finer and more costly, kinds of goods. 
This mode of levying the duty upon manufactured goods con¬ 
stitutes in fact one of the main objections to the Tariff. * The 
‘ rates of duty,’ says Mr Macgregor, ‘ are certainly not to be de- 
‘ fended : they are unjust, as not bearing a relative proportion to 
‘ the value of the articles upon which the duties are imposed. 

‘ They levy the same duties on 100 lbs. of coarse unbleached 
‘ calicoes, as upon the same weight of the finest sheetings and 
‘ cambrics ; and on 100 lbs. of the coarsest woollen fiannels and 
‘ blankets, as on an equal»weight of the finest kerseymeres and 
‘ broad cloths; the duties on woven goods, instead of being, as 
‘ promulgated publicly, at from 10 to 15 per cent on the value, 

* range from 10 to 95 per cent on the value.’ It thus appears 
that the mode of charging the duty by weight, has enabled the 
Zollverein to advance very greatly upon the originally declared 
maximum of ten per cent—so rfiuch so as to increase that rate 
tenfold upon the cheaper kinds of manufactured stufis. Dr 
Bowring reports that ‘ the commercial league itself professed 
‘ to make the Prussian tariff the basis of the legislation of the 
‘ union ; and the maximum intended to be established by the 

* Prussian tariff was an ad valorem 10 per cent on manufactures; 

‘ for that tariff provides that “ the duty on comuniption of foreign 
*fahricH and manufactured goods shall not exceed \Q per cent, and 
‘ shall he less wherever a smaller duty can he imposed without injury 

* to the national industry.** But the duties levied—being, on cotton 
‘ manufactures, L.7, lOs. per cwt.; on woollens, L.4, 10s.; onhurd- 
‘ wares, L,8, 5s.; on common linens, L.l, l.'Js.; on fine linens, 

‘ L.3, (is.; and on silks, L.16, 10s. per cwt,, do, on the whole, 

‘ greatly exceed the proposed ten per cent. The system of im- 
‘ posing the duty by weight has the advantage of great simplicity, 

‘ but it acts in complete hostility to the ad valorem principle,—as 

* the duty increases, instead of diminishing, with the lowness and 

* coarseness of the article ; so that the operation of the taiiff is as 
‘ complete an exclusion of every low-priced manufacture, as if it 
‘ were absolutely prohibited. Under the influence of this state 
‘ of things, the duty on cotton goods varies from 3-^- to 120 per 

* cent.’ f We think the British Government fully justified in 


* Equal to 100^ lbs., or 113J lbs. English. f Report, p. 12. 
VOL. LXXIX, NO. CLIX. H 
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complaining of the exclusion of British manufactures by the 
operation of the I’ariff in the manner described. For it is clear 
that the Zollverein did publicly adopt the previously existing Prus¬ 
sian Tariff as the basis of the Union Tariff of 1833, and the 
Prussian government had formally pledged itself to a maximum 
of 10, or at the utmost li>, percent. On the 25th December 
1825, Baron Maltzahn, then the Prussian minister in London, 
wrote thus to Mr Canning respecting the Tariff;—‘ The principal 
‘ object of the duties of import levied on foreign produce is the 

* increase of the revenues of the state ; and it is with reference to 
‘ this consideration that they have been specified. It follows 
‘ from hence that no one of these duties is sufficiently high to 
‘ prevent the importation of foreign produce, as is proved by 

the very extensive sale which it has in all parts of the monarchy. 
‘ 77/c duties levied on the productions of foreign make or manufacture 

* are generally atdy 10 per cent ad valorem ; some amount to 15 per 
‘ cent ; there are some which are more moderated * We are not 
aware upon what ground the Prussian Government may have 
attempted to explain the inconsistency which is so ver)^ apparent 
in this proceeding; but as it stands before us, it is plain that Baron 
Maltzahn either misapprehended or misrepresented the character 
of a Tariff upon which he was founding a claim for reciprocity 
from the Government of Britain. 

The most important branches of our export trade to Germany 
are, beyond all comparison, our cotton and woollen manufac¬ 
tures. Their united value constitutes no less than nine-elevenths 
of the value of the entire exports. For example, in the year 
1841, the total declared value of British produce and manufac¬ 
tures exported to Germany direct, inclusive of Prussia, but ex¬ 
clusive of what passed through Holland and Belgium, was, ac¬ 
cording to the official tables, . . L,6,017,854 

From this we separate the declared value of the 
manufactures of plain and printed cottons, hosiery, 
and small wares, .... L.1,129,944 

Do. of cotton twist and yarn, . . 2,406,930 

Do. of woollen manufactures, including yarn, 884,541 

Total, L.4,421,421 

That the rates of duty on these two staple articles should be 


* Communications relative to tlie commercial relations between 
Great Britain and Prussia, presented to the House of Commons, July 
1839. 
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moderate, Is therefore of paramount consequence to British in¬ 
terests. We will state what they are. 

Articles. ZoUverein Duty per centner. 


Cotton manufactures of all kinds, . L.7 10 0 

Cotton twist unbleached, . . 0 6 0 

Ditto, bleached, or dyed, . . 0 18 0 

W^oollcn manufactures in general, . 4 10 0 

Do. carpets, . . . 3 0 0 

Do. yarn, three or more fold twisted, 1 4 0. 

Do. do. single and double, . 0 16 


The duty upon cotton manufactures is not only unequal, but 
upon the whole unreasonably high. According to an estimate cited 
by Dr Bowring, this duty, when calculated ad valorem upon jacco- 
nets, cambrics, prints, velveteens, velvets, nankeens, beaverteens, 
shirtings, printers, and dome'-tics, ranges from 38^- to 118 per 
cent.* By another author tative estimate it appears, that the duty 
on coarse shirting, w^orrh 4d. per yard, is equivalent to 90 per 
cent,—upon superior shirting, worth Is. per yard, 32^ per cent, 
—upon printed cottons, worth Is. 6d. per yard, 15-| per cent; and 
upon fine printed cottons, worth 2s. fid. per yard, 8f per cent. \ 
Making all due allowances for diftercnccs of calculation, it still 
remains clear, that the ZollrerTin duty is prohibitory upon the 
coiirser and cheaper kinds of British cotton manufactures. 
'I’liey have in fact ceased to be used in Germany, and when 
they appear at the fairs of l.eipsic, or Frankfort, it is only in 
transit for exportation. The manufacture of cotton goods has 
advanced very rapidly both in Saxony and Prussia, and it is 
rising in Wur tern berg, Bavaria, and Baden. The cheapness of 
the necessaries of life—the moderate wages of labour—the econo¬ 
mical habits of the people—the general dilTusion of education— 
and the increasing facilities of communication—which have been 
the gradual though almost insensible results of twenty-eight 
years of peace,—are so many causes which would have promoted 
the success of German industry without any artificial protection. 
The mistake, which Mr Gladstone’s act of last session has at 
length corrected, of prohibiting the export of machinery from 
Great Britain, has for many years been the means of supplying 
continental establishments with British skill and capital for its 
fabrication, whilst we deprived ourselves of the advantage of 
supplying it to them. But when, to these favourable circum- 


* Jieport, Appendix 30, 

f Communication of a mercantile house, quoted in the supplement to 
Mr M'Culloch^s most valuable Commercial Dictionary. 
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stances has been added the exclusion of foreij^n competition, we 
cannot wonder that Germany should not only have been able to 
supply her home market, but should have become a considerable 
exporter of manufactured cottons. Accordingly we find that, 
upon an average of the three years 1837-8-9, the ZoUverein 
states imported only 16,174 centners of such goods, whilst they 
exported 87,987 centners, making the excess of exports over 
imports, 71,813 centners ; * so that the exports of cottons from 
these States is more than equal in quantity to that of France, 
and amounts to almost one-sixth of that of Great Britain. With 
respect to the home consumption of the ZoUverein states, it 
appears that the quantity of cotton twist used within them at 
the period referred to, was 50,886,970 lbs,—a quantity which 
(deducting 25 per cent loss) yielded 38,150,*225 lbs. of manu¬ 
factured goods. Taking from this the 71,813 centners excess of 
exports, equal to 7,899,430 lbs., we have left for home consump¬ 
tion, 30,250,798 lbs.; being in the ratio of 1 \ Ib. per head of the 
then population of the union—an amount evidently admitting of 
further extension, and not being, we believe, more than half of 
the quantity used in England. In this state of things, it is not 
surprising that the British exports of cotton goods to Germany 
should have decreased with reference to the population. The 
ratio of this comparative decrease may be thus estimated. 

Cotton Manufactures Exported. 

Years. Quantity. Declared V.alue. f 

1831, . . 41,522,072 yards . , L.l,146,068 

1832, . . 51,479,811 . 1,499,432 

1840, . . 45,768,127 . 1,100,792 

1841, . . 48,755,656 ... ^ . 1,129,944 

The decrease appears to have been principally in British printed 

cotton;?, which will probably soon cease to be used at all within the 
ZoUverein limits. It should be observed also, that a large proportion 
both of the cottons and woollens imported into Germany, appear 
at the fairs in transit only, and are afterwards passed, principally 
by smuggling, into Russia, Austria, and other countries. So 
that with respect to British woven cottons, the conclusion is, 
that the actual consumption in Germany is now very small in¬ 
deed, and that, small as it is, it has been gradually diminishing. 

The consumption of British cotton twist has, however, been 
largely augmented. Our exports of this article to Germany 
direct were:— 

• Dieterici, Statistische Uehersichtt &c., p. 320. 

f This includes the value of hosiery and small wnres, of which the 
official tables do not give the quantity. 
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Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1831, . 

20,454,890 lbs. 

L.1,197,274 

1832, . 

29,975,668 . 

1,798,988 

1840, . 

. 41,765,508 . 

41,089,710 . 

2,451,299 

1841, . 

2,406,936 


Wc find that, at present, about two*thirds of the twist con¬ 
sumed within the Zollverein states is imported from foreign 
countries; and certainly we cannot complain of the actual duty 
of 6s. per cwt. upon cotton yarn unbleached. It is, no doubt, 
moderate; and the consideration which has hitherto secured its 
remaining so, has been the utter inability of the German spin¬ 
ning establishments to supply the demand for twist, or even one- 
half of it. The inferiority of the German to the British spin- 
iicries is such, that this iiiabi-'ty must necessarily continue for 
many years to come; and it is obvious, that if the price of twist 
and yarn were in the mean time to be artificially raised, the effect 
would be most injurious to the sale of the manufactured goods, 
for which the twist is a necessary material. Dr Bowring’s Report 
of 1839, says, ‘ hitherto the majority of opinions have opposed 
‘ the elevation of the duty on twist; but the demands for pro- 
‘ tection have been streiigthenefl from year to year; and though 
‘ nothing would seem so obvious, on a comparison of the argu- 
‘ merits for and against an elevation of the duty on cotton-twist, 
‘ than that such an elevation would be eminently pernicious to 
‘ the manufacturing and commercial interests of Germany, I see 
‘ every reason to anticipate, that the interest which demands 

* the exclusion of the foreign article may ultimately succeed, 
‘ unless a better direction be given to commercial legislation 
‘ generally, so as to induce labour and capital to look to free 
‘ communication and enlarged intercourse with other nations— 

* and not to a protected home market alone, as the best field of 
‘ encouragement.’* Subsequent experience has, we regret to 
say, confirmed the accuracy of Dr Bowring’s prediction. The 
cotton-spinners have been every year more and more clamorous 
for increased protection. They are strongly supported by public 
opinion, particularly in southern Germany, and we shall be much 
surprised if they do not ultimately force the ZoUmrein congress 
to accede to their demands. They nearly succeeded at the con¬ 
gress at Stutgardt in 1842, where it was proposed to raise the 
duty from 6s. to ISs., (or six dollars) per cwt.f The question 
was, however, postponed; but the manufacturers did not abate 

* Bowring’s Report, p. 55. 

-j- Despatches relative to modifications, &c., 1843. 
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their efforts, and their demands were renewed at the congress 
held at Berlin in the autumn of 1843. Some demanded a duty 
of four, others of five, others of six dollars, subject to a drawback 
on the exportation of the manufactured article—a condition 
which discloses plainly enough the effect that the increased duty 
must at all events have upon the sale of woven goods. Accord¬ 
ing to our latest information, the forbearance of Prussia and 
Bavaria has again prevented the adoption of the spinners’ de¬ 
mands, and the congress has once more deferred the subject. 
But we must caution our countrymen engaged in this branch 
of the manufacture, not to place any reliance upon the ultimate 
predominance of moderate views in the councils of the Zollverein. 
We have at various times taken pains to ascertain, by careful 
enquiries, the state of public o})inion in Oermany with regard to 
this question; and our conviction is, that an increase of the duty 
on twist will, before very Ion*;’, be curried in the congress. We 
do not indeed believe it possible for any measure of this kind to 
check at once, or otherwise than very gradually, the importation 
of twist and yarn from Kngland; but when we see the protective 
principle becoming so popular, apd so rapidly advancing towards 
its application to half-manufactured iirticlcs, we cannot but look 
with anxiety to the means of preserving this great market for 
the most important branch of the exports which now reach it from 
this country. 

Woollen manufactures, although not protected to the extent of 
those of cotton, are still heavily taxed on importation into the 
Zollverein. The average rate of duty V(‘ry much exceeds the 
10 per cent held out by the Prussian Government. It ranges 
in fact from 20 to 50 percent.* Kotwithstandiiigf British wool¬ 
lens have maintained their ground well, and the exports of 
woollen yarn to Germany direct, have very much increased, as 
the following returns will show :— 

Value of Woollens exported to Germany. 

Years. Manufactures. Yams. 

1831, . . . L.4-25,384 . . . L.62,259 

1832, . . . 817,346 . . . 130,189 

1840, . . . 752,227 . . . 245,813 

1841, . . . 884,541 . . . 291,656 

I'lie low duty of Is. 6d. per cwt. upon foreign yarn has, no 

doubt, contributed very much to the prosperity of the home 
manu&cture of woollen stuffs and cloths, which is thriving in 
most of the Zollverein states. They already export to a con- 


• See Estimate in Appendix 30 to Dr Bowring's Report. 
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siderable amount; for it appears that the average exportation of 
woollens, in the three years 1837-8-9, was 69,‘^74 centners, and 
the average excess of exports over imports, in the same years, 
was 43,463 centners.* It is impossible, therefore, to predict with 
confidence the permanent preservation of this market for British 
woollens. And we regret to remark, that at the Stutgardt con¬ 
gress of 1842, the Zolloerein took a very decided step in the 
direction of excluding Yorkshire and Lancashire goods; by laying 
an additional duty of 40 per cent on mixed stuffs of woollen and 
cotton—such as momselim de lainc, &c .—on which the duty has 
been raised from L.-i*, 10s. to L.7, iOs. per cennier.t The ob¬ 
ject of this proceeding was to force prematurely the increase of 
tlie fabrics of Prussia and iSaxony; and we fear it is but too sig¬ 
nificant of the spirit which, w • have said, is becoming more and 
more powerful in the Zolhertin councils. 

W<' have adverted to those branches of British exports which 
are of the greatest magnitude. There is, however, another, next 
in importance, though infeiior in value, which requires some 
notice—viz., the iron manufacture. The declared value of this 
branch of our export trade to Germany jlircct, is thus officially 
stated:— • 


Ycavs. 

Iron ."lid Steel 
Wrouylit and IJnwrought. 

1831, . 

L.53,459 

1832, . 

71,106 

1840, . 

184,018 

1841, . 

340,259 


Cutlery and 
Hardware. 

L.57,418 

78,129 

97,454 

103,188 


The duties on hardware (ranging about 50 per cent ad valo¬ 
rem) appear excessive; but those on iron in its various stages, 
have hitherto been more moderate, varying from 2 to 10 per 
cent ad valorem. For instance:— 


Hammered iron in bars, or rails and \ 
rough cast wares. 

Hammered iron manufactured for\ 
fine drawing, &c.. 

Iron and steel plates, wire, sword- I 
blades, &c., J 

Fine cast, polished, or mounted steel I 
or iron, j 


j- pay 3s. per centner 




... 9s. 

do. 

.. 18s. 

do. 

... 30s. 

do. 


But raw iron of all sorts has hitherto been imported duty-free. 
If any one principle in commercial legislation be clearer than the 
rest, it is this—that the raw material which feeds the labour and 


* Dieterici, Statistische Uebersicht, p. 324. 
f Despatches relative to modifications, &c., 1843. 
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skill of manufacturing industry, ought to be exempt from taxa¬ 
tion, unless the public exigencies imperatively require a revenue 
duty upon it. Hitherto the Zollverein has acted upon this prin¬ 
ciple, in admitting foreign pig-iron duty-free; but the mining 
interest has long and strenuously contended for a protecting 
duty, and we have reason to fear that it has at length succeeded 
in forcing upon the Zoll congress the adoption of this per¬ 
nicious line of policy. At the recent congress at Beilin it 
w^as proposed, that raw or pig-iron should be subjected to an import 
duty of Is. per centner, which at the price of L.3 per ton, is 
equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 33 per cent; and further, that 
the duty upon iron in its next stage—viz., wrought or hammered, 
in bars or rails, and raw cast, or refined steel—should be raised, 
from 3s. to 4s. 6d. per centner, being 50 per cent, or, at the 
price of L.5 per ton, from CO to 90 per cent ad valorem. At the 
time we write, we arc assured that these proposals arc expected to 
be carried, and if so, we can conceive nothing likely to be more 
injurious to the rightly understood interests of Germany. After 
the fatal example of France,* we might have hoped that the 
Zoll congress would have had the wisdom to reject all propo¬ 
sals for new taxes upon an article of such primary use and 
necessity as iron. Agriculture and manufactures must suffer 
by the rise in price of implements and machinery. The ex¬ 
port of iron wares, W’hieh is becoming considerable, (in 1839 
it exceeded 100,000 centners,) must be checked, if not en¬ 
tirely stopped. Above all, an impediment would so far be thrown 
in the way of the extension of the railways, upon which the 
further development of the resources of Germany is so essen¬ 
tially dependent. There are now within the Germanic con¬ 
federation, twenty-one lines of railway in action, and their 
combined length is equal to 1100 English miles. What has 
been accomplished, however, is not a tenth part of that which, 
in the natural course of things, must and wdll be effected in this 
respect. A worse time, surely, could not be chosen for raising, 
first, the price of raw iron, for the benefit of the mining propric' 
tors, and then (for one false step generally leads to another) the 
price of wrought iron, by way of compensation to the forge pro¬ 
prietors. It is well known that the German iron mines, situated 
principally in Rhenish Prussia, Westphalia, and Silesia, are in a 
depressed condition, owing partly to the \yant of roads and of 


* See Annison, Examen de Venquite sur les fersy quoted by Mr 
Maegregor in Part IV. (France) of the commercial Tariffs. The iron 
munopoly is equivalent to a tax upon French agriculture of two millions 
sterling. 
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coal, hut chiefly to the bad system of law which regulates them; 
and to the monopolies, and heavy and unequal taxes, which so 
greatly enhance the cost of the metal produced. A thorough 
revision of the mining system ought long since to have taken 
place, and the royalties and other burdens ought to have been 
equalized, and greatly reduced. But, instead of this, the ZolU 
verein contemplates a discriminating duty on foreign iron ; think¬ 
ing thereby to pacify the clamour of the mine-owners, and at the 
same time to gratify those landowners who, being the possessors 
of forests, look to a rise in the price of wood by a revival of acti¬ 
vity ill the mining districts. It would really be far from creditable 
to the Prussian government, (for Prussia is chiefly concerned in 
this question,) whilst professing an inclination for a liberal com¬ 
mercial policy, to yield easily to the selfish demands of class 
interests like these. The proposed measure is another most un¬ 
favourable sign of the* restrictive tendencies of the ZoUverein; 
and will naturally cause some uneasiness to the trade in this 
country. We are happy, however, in believing, that a very 
long time must elapse before the importation of British iron into 
Germany can be materially reduced in amount. Many years 
must expire before the homq^ production can be stimulated to 

such a degree as to supply the entire demand of Germany_ 

a demand which is augmenting in a ratio with which it is 
quite impossible for the home production to keep pace. The 
quantity of raw iron imported into the ZoUverein states has 
risen from 207,203 centners in 1834, to 1,195,925 centners in 
184«2; and the quantity of wrought t)r hammered iron from 
149,493 to 930,680 centners within the same period.* Here 
we see that the importation of both descriptions of iron has in¬ 
creased six-fold, or 000 per cent, within eight years, whilst the 
increase of the home production has not exceeded 28 per cent.f 
'^rhe imports, indeed, bid fair to rival the home production, which, 
in 1839, was as follows in the Prussian dominions, to which 
the mines and furnaces principally belong, viz.—of raw iron, 
1,630,049 centners—of wrought iron, 1,355,406 centners. From 
these facts, it may be inferred that there can be no sufficient 
reason for this attempt to force the production of German iron 
by increased protecting duties; and further, that such a measure 
would probably fail in the one-sided object at which it aimed. 
The mining interests would be rendered more helpless than ever; 
the manufacturer would be deceived by his imaginary security; 
and the consumer would be injured, if he did not call in the aid of 


* From official returns. 

•j- Diclerici, Statistische Uebersichf, p. 287. 
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tlie smuggler, by being forced to pay an enhanced price for 
an article which he must of necessity obtain from foreign coun¬ 
tries. 


Enough has been said to show what we may expect from the 
future legislation of the ZoUverein. There is no disposition to 
make any gratuitous concessions to Great Britain, or any other 
country. 'I'he Germans are content to see that, upon the 
whole, their industry is thriving. No doubt, if Germany had, 
since the peace, enjoyed the advantages of free trade with ICng- 
land and other states, her wealth would have been far greater 
than it now is. But, as those hcnelits are denied to her, she has 
done her best to profit by such favourable circumstances as her 
social condition alforded; and has raised ht^' inanui'actures, not only 
to the point of supplying her home demand, but of exporting 
considerably in many instances. Wc fear there is much truth 
in Mr Maegregor’s observation,—that ‘ if these countries go on 
‘ progressing, as the Americans say, in manufacturing, with food 
‘ and all materials, except iron, and coal, and cotton wool, at 

* about half the prices in England and Scotland, British inanu- 
‘ facturers must, under the pressure of our existing Britisli corn 

* and provision laws, and of our duties on raw materials, be 

* excluded nearly altogether from Germany; and the demand in 
‘ America, and other countries, instead of greatly increasing, 
‘ must greatly diminish.”* 

In this state of things, the question becomes a very serious 
one—What are the best means of improving the commercial 
relations of Great Britain with the German states? We apply 
the question here to the case of Germany only; but it is equally 
applicable to our relations with France, and with most other 
countries. 

There are three ways by which to overcome the obstructions 
placed by foreign Tariffs in the way of our commerce, viz.:— 

1. Negotiation. 

2. Retaliation. 

3. The revision of our own financial system. 

1. Diplomatic negotiation is one mode of inducing a foreign 
state to agree to a reduction of its import duties. If, there¬ 
fore, we open a negotiation of this kind with the ZoUverein 
states, we must either convince them that their interests will be 
promoted by making the reductions desired, or be prepared with 
equivalents on our side, in return for the concessions we require 


* Commercial and Financial Legislationf chap. x. 
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from them. Now we affirm, without hesitation, that there is not 
the slightest hope of inducing the German states to relax their 
restrictions, from a mere sense of the benefits which a more 
liberal policy would ensure. It is much too late to think of lead¬ 
ing them into a new path, against the popular voice and the cla¬ 
mours of numerous class interests, by any arguments, grounded 
upon abstract principles, however sound, of political economy. 
The leading statesmen of Prussia declare themselves to be indi¬ 
vidually opposed to the protective system. Their views differ, 
as widely as our own, from those of Dr List and the Tjollvtreins- 
hlatt. But they find it more and more difficult to depart from 
the course in which Germany has been moving for nearly thirty 
years; they are every year more and more hampered by the 
pressure of interests which have grown up under legal sanction ; 
aiul which, as we have' shown, are strongly supported by the 
national sentiment and feeling. We are, therefore, of opinion, 
that it is impossible for any negotiation which Great Britain 
might open with the Zoltverein to succeed, unless upon a basis 
of mutual reciprocity ; that is, u'c mmi he prepared to offer Jitir 
t(juiruJe/tts for the co'nccs,\ioiiti we seek. We must consent to 
admit the produce of Germany upon easy terms, before we can 
expect her to deal more favourably with our manufactures. It 
is undeniable that, ever since the peace, British legislation has 
been as hostile as it well could be to the interests of Ciermany. 
Our 'fariff has been next to prohibitory, upon the two principal 
articles of her natural produce—Corn and 'Piinber. England was 
the country which stood most in need of German corn ; she was, 
in fact, the only country, except Holland, which did want it: by 
refusing to receive it, she has done her utmost to divert German 
capital from agriculture to manufactures. By our high duties and 
our sliding scales, we have made the German corn-trade a most 
hazardous speculation—a gambling business—depending upon the 
fluctuations of the barometer in England. The measures of the 
present Government, although professing to remove prohibitions 
and reduce duties on raw materials, have, in this respect, done 
little or nothing for the agriculture of Germany; on the con¬ 
trary, the practical result of the new cQjn-law, as regards the 
importations of 1842, and of 1843, is,*that the rates of duty have 
been actually raised. In 1842, the duty on foreign wheat rose 
from an average of 5s. 7d. per quarter, under the old law, to 
8s. 5d. under the new; on wheat-flour, from 2s. to 28. lid. per 
cwt.; on barley, from 4s. 8d. to 8s. lid.; and on rye, from 
3s. 3d. to 7s.* In the year 18-13, the lowest duty at which wheat 


* Official returns relating to corn, ordered by the House of Com¬ 
mons to be printed, 7th April 1843. 
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was imported, was 14s. per quarter, and the average duty of the 
year will, we believe, be found to be about 16s. 6d. The Canada 
corn bill of the last session has afforded facilities for the introduc¬ 
tion of the produce of the United States, via Canada, at a mode¬ 
rate fixed duty; but this boon, beneficial as its tendency may be, 
has not been extended to any other foreign country. England has 
also long maintained enormous difierential duties on German tim¬ 
ber, making it pay 55s. for every 10s. levied upon the timber of our 
colonies. The actual amount of duty has been reduced by the 
Tariff of 1842, but the rates on foreign wood still range from at 
least 50 to 100 per centfld valorem; and the disproportion between 
the duty on the foreign and the colonial article is greater than 
ever—a load of Baltic timber being now charged ‘25s., and the 
same quantity of Canada timber only one. Again, we lay very 
heavy duties on foreign butter and cheese,, which, as well as meat 
and other provisions, are taxed differentially four times more than 
the produce of our colonics. We impose also a discriminating duty, 
equal to from 5 to 10 per cent on German wool; whilst the wool 
of our Australian colonies, which is gaining ground rapidly in 
the English mar.ket, is admitted duty free. On several branches 
of German manufacture, such as linen and silk, our duties are by 
no means moderate. Those on silk profess to be at the rate of 
30 per cent ad valorem ; but the customs having the option of 
charging by weight, the duties are practically raised to 60 and 
70 per cent: the case is the same with respect to mixed velvets 
of silk and cotton, which are charged in London upwards of 70 
per cent ad valorem —a proceeding which appears to us indefen¬ 
sible, even if intended as a retaliation upon the increased duty 
placed by the Zolloerein on mousselins-de-laine. But we need 
not search for proofs of the necessity of revising our own Tariff, 
before we can remonstrate successfully against those of other 
nations. I'he question now is not—whether ours ought to 
be revised, but whether we are yet in time to procure thereby 
corresponding reductions by other countries. We know that, 
so long ago as 1825, Prussia was disposed to reciprocate with 
Great Britain, upon the condition of our admitting her corn and 
timber on liberal terms. But it was then remarked by Baron 
Maltzahn, that ‘ as the proiJuce of English industry finds a very 

* extensive market in the Prussian monarchy, whilst, on the other 
‘ hand, Prussia can only import into England the produce of its 

* soil, and principally corn and wood, it is evident that it is only 
‘ by granting facilities to the importation of these two articles, that 

* it is possible to establish the relations between the two countries 
‘ on a footing of reciprocity' In the reasonableness of this decla¬ 
ration we fully concur; and it will be fortunate, if, after a war 
of Tariffs between England and Germany for twenty-eight years, 
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Vie should still be able, by tardy concessiont, to induce our 
neighbours to abandon their restrictive policy. We hope and 
believe that the door is not yet finally closed against us; but we 
are certain, that unless England is prepared to admit German 
produce and manufactures, including corn and timber, on a liberal 
footing, and perhaps, likewise, to make some further relaxations 
in our navigation laws, it is quite useless to attempt any nego¬ 
tiation with the Zollverein states on the subject. 

2. Retaliation is no doubt open to us in extreme cases. But 
before a statesman adopts, or even threatens it, it behoves him 
to weigh maturely the probability of its ensuring the desired end. 
If it succeeds in procuring a repeal of obnoxious duties, then in¬ 
deed it may, as a temporary stroke of policy, be justified. But if it 
fails, it reflects disgrace upon the Government which has resorted 
to it; and deservedly so, for the retaliatory duties in that case 
necessarily injure the state imposing them, without obtaining any 
corresponding benefit from the foreign country. Retaliation, 
therefore, is in general more objectionable than any other course 
of proceeding. To direct it against the Zollverein states would 
be futile ; for there is not the most remote prospect of inducing 
them, by such means, to rjflax their Tariff. We have said 
enough to show how perfectly visionary must be any such idea.. 
A retaliatory policy can only be carried out by undoing any 
good, however small, which the recent modifications of our own 
'J ariff may have effected. Could it be gravely proposed to revive 
the prohibition of foreign provisions, or to increase the very high 
duties which the new Tariff has left upon foreign corn, timber, 
and manufactures ? Such a notion is surely preposterous. Or 
shall we allow our existing treaty of reciprocity with Prussia 
to expire, and refuse to renew our recent treaty with the Zoll- 
vereiu states, whereby the produce of those states is allowed to 
be shipped from ports which are the natural outlets of their 
commerce ? These would again be retrograde steps, much more 
mischievous to ourselves than to Germany. We regret to find 
some indications of a retaliatory policy dimly shadowed out in 
the recent official correspondence between the British Government 
and that of Prussia. Lord Aberdeen has very properly remon¬ 
strated against the restrictive tendencies of the ZoUvereint and 
especially against the contemplated new duties on British iron. 
He was fully justified in so remonstrating, and we think he might 
have gone further, by recalling to the recollection of the Prussian 
Government the pledge given to Mr Canning in 1825, that 
the maximum of protection did not exceed 10 per cent; for, if 
we have any case against the Zollverein Tariff, it appears to us 
to rest mainly upon the violation of this official and formal 
guarantee. But we trust there is no serious intention of 
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executing the threat, that ‘ it may be absolutely necessary for 
‘ the British Government to have recourse to retaliatory measures^ 
‘ and even to revise those portions of the new Tariffs framed in a 
^ sjnrit of liberality, which appears to be so little appreciated.’ 
Inadequate as the new Tariff was to the necessities of the coun¬ 
try, it was, upon the whole, an advance in the direction of financial 
reform; and we are glad to find, in the official correspondence, the 
declaration, that ‘the change in progress in the commercial system 
‘ of this country is the result of the conviction entertained by the 
‘ British Government of its expediency and sound policy, and is 
‘ not dependent upon specified engagements with foreign powers 
‘ for the grant of reciprocal advantages to Great Britain.’ Now, 
if such be the conviction of her Majesty’s advisers, we would 
exhort them to pause before they attempt to undo the work they 
believe so good, for reasons which could hardly appear otherwise 
than vindictive. If Prussia is deficient in. gratitude, we shall not 
infuse into her a more thankful spirit, by excluding her from 
whatever benefits other nations may be deriving from the Tariff. 


To give and take in this w'ay would be as irrational as it would 
be undignified. Admitting that wo have reason to complain 
of the protective tendencies of the Zollrerein, there is no suffi¬ 
cient case to justify Great Britain in raising her 'rariff for pur¬ 
poses of retaliation, if such a course were generally expedient. 
The high rates of duty on our cotton and woollen stuff's did not 
originate with the present Zollcerein. 'I’liey have been enforced 
in Germany for nearly thirty years, and, upon some articles, have 
been lower since, than before, the year 1833. It is true W'e are 
threatened with an additional Gs. per cwt. upon cotton-twist, and 


with a new duty of Is. per cwt. upon pig-iron; it is true, also, 
that the duty on mousselins^de-laine has been lately raised 40 per 
cent. But it is equally undeniable that we tax foreign wheat, 
the average price being under .51s., with 20s. per quarter—being 
at the rate of from to 50 per cent ad valorem ; that we tax: 


foreign wood at the rate of from 50 to 100 per cent; that we tax 
foreign manufactures of silk, and of mixed silk and cotton, from 
60 to 80 per cent. Neither can it be denied that foreign nations 
have reason to complain of our sliding-scales, differential duties, 
and navigation laws. Upon what ground, then,could the British 
Government justify itself in raising the actual duties on German 
produce and manufactures? We cannot think it doubtful 
that, however objectionable may be the present policy of the 
Zollverem, British interests must suffer from any measures, under 
the name of retaliation, which may establish new prohibitions, or 
add to the existing restrictions, upon those articles of her produce 
and manufactures which Germany is desirous of selling to this 


country. 
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3. We come now to the third expedient, namely, that of giving* 
our immediate attention to the reformation of our own financial 
system. The Zollverein may appropriately suggest to us the 
expediency of removing the hvam from our own Tarilf, before wc 
offer our assistance in taking the mote out of theirs. Both Tariffs 
are indeed bad enough. They are alike injurious to the well¬ 
being of the consumer—of the many in both countries. But we 
are sorry to say that, as a whole, the German Tariff will be found 
more favourable than our own to the interests of the latter. Com¬ 
pare, for example, the following duties on colonial produce :— 

Zollverein Tariff. 


Sugar, unrefined, 

JEO 

15 

0 per centner 

... refined, 

1 

13 

0 

Spirits, distilled. 

0 

2 

2 per gallon. 

Coffee, . • 

1 

0 

0 per centner. 

IVa, . 

1 

13 

0 

Tobacco (leaf,) 

0 

16 

6 

... manufactured, 

1 

13 

0 

British Tariff. 



Sugar, raw, . . * 

£3 

3 

0 per cwt. 

... refined, 

8 

8 

0 ... 

Spirits, distilled, 

1 

2 

6 per gallon. 

t'otfee,. 

3 

14 

8 per cwt. 

VI' 

J. OH) • • • 

11 

13 

4 

Tobacco, nninaiiufactured. 

IG 

16 

0 ... 

... manufactured. 

52 

18 

0 ... 


From these instances, and others which have been noticed, it is 
sufficiently obvious how much room there is for a sound and com¬ 
prehensive reformation of our own financial system. Such u 
reform ought to be effected with immediate reference to British 
interests, and the wants of our own population—all protective 
duties, as such, should cease; and our Customs-Tariff be con¬ 
verted into one of moderate duties, for the purpose of revenue 
only. There is no sufficient reason for delaying this great 
reform, for the sake of carrying on preliminary negotiations 
with foreign countries; on the contrary, we should legislate 
first, and foreign states would, sooner or later, discover that 
it was their interest to partake in the benefits which our im¬ 
proved legislation would hold out to them. The proper course 
is for England to talce the initiative in a really liberal com¬ 
mercial policy; and there can be no doubt that, in the majo¬ 
rity of cases, foreign states would then be too glad to deal with 
us upon a basis of reasonable and substantial reciprocity. We 
shall wait till doomsday, if we wait to see whether the Zollverein 
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will first reduce its duties on British manufactures. We ought 
to make at once those alterations in our duties on corn and other 
articles of consumption, which the necessities of our own people 
so imperatively require. Let it be known to Germany, and 
all other countries, that Great Britain has abandoned altoge¬ 
ther the system of restriction; that she has determined upon 
a really liberal Tariff, as an example to other nations^ and to in¬ 
duce them to reciprocate with her. Concessions will then come 
spontaneously from foreign states, because they will have before 
them—what they have never yet had—the certainty of the bene¬ 
fits which such concessions will ensure to them. There is but 
one way of permanently securing the foundations of our commer¬ 
cial prosperity; and that is, not to endeavour to obtain any spe¬ 
cial advantages from particular nations, but tp deal with all the 
world upon the same fair and liberal ternls.* We repeat, let the 
British tariff be framed upon the basis of the true interests of the 
British people, and we shall not fail to derive the utmost advan¬ 
tages which are attainable from the reciprocal concessions of 
foreign countries. Our moderation and liberality would be 
appreciated in the best of markets—that of the whole civilized 
world. 


It is right, before concluding, to distinguish the Tariff of the 
Zollverein from that of those northern states which have kept aloof 
from it; especially as their import duties arc very much lower 
than those of the Zollverein. . The Hanoverian Tariff is lower, 
^ generally by one half, in some cases by more than two-thirds. 
For example, the Hanoverian duties are, upon— 

Cotton yarn unbleached, . £0 3 1 per centner. 

Cotton manufactures, . 1 17 6 do. 

Woollen manufactures, from 1 .5 11 

to 1 17 et 

exclusive, howeyer, of the Stade duties, which Hanover continues 
to levy by the mere sufferance of Great Britain and other 
^ powers. The import duties of Mecklenbujrg are very low, 

‘ being less than two per cent on foreign manufactures. Hamburg 
levies only one-half per cent ad valorem on imports, and one-cighth 
per cent on exports, and allows goods in transit to pass duty free 




• This principle is enunciated in the minute of the Board of Trade, 
in*«eply to Baron Maltzahn, dated 16th January 1826; whilst the same 
minute most inconsistently vindicates protecting;: duties, and in parti- 
,ftdlar thi%laWB which restrict the importation of foreign corn. 
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under certain regulations. The accession of these northern states 
to their body is anxiously desired by the ZoUverem communities ; 
it is a fayourite object not only of the Zollvereimhlatti but of 
many reflecting’ persons of more moderate views. The present 
state yf opinion in these northern states, including the Hanseatic 
to\vns, seems to be tending towards their accession at no very 
distant period. We are fully sensible of the advantages arising 
from thevrooderate Tarifls of those detached states; and wisn 
there was any prospect of their example influencing the rest of 
Germany. But we have no faith in the possibility of their 
being able long to resist that strong current of feeling and 
opinion which is nationalizirg Germany, and which must force 
them, whethir for good or evil, into that union which we have 
(lesciibed as the real Germaric confederation. It would there¬ 
fore be but a small and ghort-sighted policy on the part of Great 
Britain, if she were to busy hersell in trying to counteract a 
general union of the states of Germany. The mere market of 
the detached states is not worth consideration, jn comparison with 
the main point of iinjiroving our commercial relations with Ger¬ 
many at larye; and the inclusion of all these northern states 
within the would be more likely than ari)' thing we 

know to liberalize the character of that association. 'I’hey arc 
chiefly agricultural, and tlicir interest consequently lies rather 
in the extension of foreign commerce, than in meeting the selfish 
views of the manufacturers of the south ami west. Hamburg 
must of course remain a free port, receiving and transmit¬ 
ting foreign mercliandizc like other free ports. She might be to 
the ZoUverchi states what Trieste is to the Austrian dominions.' 
But these arc arrangements with which Britain Inis no Icgiti- ' 
mate concern. The true object of British policy is, not to coun¬ 
teract the extension of the 7U)llverem to the rest of Germany, but 
to weaken and destroy that mischievous influence which is now 
by far too predominant—the influence of monopoly and class' 
interests. With such interests we have no sympathy; but for 
Germany herself, our feelings are those of friendship and good- 
wiir; and we do not yet despair of seeing the Zoll^er&n converted 
into an instrument for good, if England will only do her share 
in the work, and prove the sincerity of her professions, by setting 
herself the example of that policy which she recommends to the 
adoption of others. 
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Art. V.—1. Children's Employment Commission, Ordered b:> 
the House of Commons to he Printed. First Iteuort. 1841. 
Folio. 

2. Children's Emploijment Commission. Second Report. J843. 
Folio. 

3. Physical and Moral condition of Children and Youmj Per¬ 
sons employed in Mines and Manufaciiires. By Authority. 
8vo. 1843. 


^pHKiiE is always in this country a vast amount of floating 
philanthropy at work, amply sufficient to rcunedy almosc 
every social evil under Avhich wo labour—were it hut more 
cautious, sober, and enlightened :—prooeded by more diligenr, 
enquiry, animated by a purer zeal, and guided by more sound 
and systematic principle. Uidbrtunately, however, the sjiiric of 
humanity, as commonly inaniftsted among us, has soinciliing 
morbid, roaming, and restless in its character, which materially 
impairs both, its purity and its usefulness. 'Fhere is too little 
that is patient, searching, or eomjkeheiisive in its investigations; 
and too much that is unsound in the activity with which it is ever 
prowling about for some victim to rescue, or some oj)pressor to 
devour. But the worst feature of this spirit among us is, that 
the remoter the snfl’eriiig, the keener the sympathy and the 
indignation it excites;—and that we are always most indefaii- 
gably active at a eonveident distance from home. 

It cannot he doubted that there is more busy, prying, laborious 
benevolence in England than in any countly under the snn. 
Yet nowhere does the condition of society present more dread¬ 
ful wretchedness, or a more appalling catalogue of ‘ unre- 
formed though recognised abuses.’ Whence arises this aiio- 


raaly? The explanation we believe to be twofold;—that our 
philanthropists prefer the pleasuie of enacting a-remedy, to the 
labour of investigating the disease; and that, whenever tiiey have 
a choice, they like foredgn service best. They are fonder of 
operating on the mote abroad, than mindful of the beam at home. 
The vice of opium smoking in China offends them more than the 
vice of gin-drinking in England. ’’I'licir charity finds its most 
congenial occupation at the Antipodes. 

'l liese remarks have been suggested by a comparison of the 
volumes at the head of this article with the report of the ‘ Factory 
‘ Commission,’ which appeared some years ago—a comparison 
from which many important conclusions may be drawn. About 
ten years since, after the giievaiice of W'est Indian slavery had 
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been fully examined, and in a great degree removed, the condi¬ 
tion of children employed in factories attracted the commiseration 
of some very well-intentioned, but not very well-informed, or 
very sober-minded philantliropists ; and the public was shocked 
and astounded l)y descriptions of cotton-mills in which infants of 
tender years were kept to hard labour for fifteen, and even 
eighteen, hours a^day, and were subjected to the most cruel treat¬ 
ment; and in which, moreover, immorality of every kind prevailed 
to a horrible extent. I'he columns of the daily press, and the 
sj>eeches of parliaiiicntary orators, abounded with statements of 
this kind, which met with reedy credence and ardent sympathy— 
especially in London, and generally in the south of England, 
W'here the real state of the 1‘actoiy population was unknow n ; and 
the excitement of the public mind became so great upon the sub¬ 
ject, that an applicationbaade by the manufacturers to Parliament, 
requesting them sim|)ly to enquire ‘ whether these things were,' 
only cseaj)ed rejection by a majority of one. 

A Commission w'a«, however, issued, which examined minutely 
into the condition of the children and young persons employed 
in factories, and wdiich publishgd three voluminous rt*ports. From 
these it appeared that many of the allegations which had been 
m.'idwagainst factory labour were wholly untrue, and that nearly all 
had been grossly exaggerated—that the general hours of employ¬ 
ment were twelve, and that the instances in which this number was 
exceeded were cxtremely'rare—that the occupation of the children 
during these hours was commonly light, and suited to their 
strength—that they w’ere seldom admitted into factories till they 
were nine years old*—that cases of ill treatment wereexcce difegly 
rare, and where they did occur, were chargeable, not upon the 
masters, but upon the workmen, and often on the parents of the 
children ; and lastly, that theie was no reason to believe that those 
employed in factories were either more unhealthy, or more im¬ 
moral, than others of the same class in life ; and that there was 
some reason to believe the exact contrary. 

Notwithstanding the authority with which these statements 
came forth, the impression made upon the public mind had been 
too strong to be speedily removed; and, moreover, it was felt on 
all hands that, even admitting the entire cori^ectness of the Com¬ 
missioners’ report, there were evils in the factory system which 
called for regulation—that twelve hours a-day was long enough 
for any one to work, and too long to be desirable either for the 


* Silk factories, which are exempted from the operatim of the laWi 
were, however, an exception. 
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bodily or mental welfare of children ; and an act was accordingly 
passed, which has ever since been in force, fixing the age of ad¬ 
mission at nine years, and the period of work for children at eight 
hours daily ; and making a clumsy and inefficient provision for 
their instruction. In spite, however, of the favourable report of 
the Commissioners, and the effectiveness of the regulations estab¬ 
lished by this act, an impression continued to prevail, that the 
manufacturers were the hiost cruel of masters, and the people 
they employed the most oppressed and overlaboured of the woi k- 
ing population; and repeated application was made to Parlia¬ 
ment for new and more stringent enactments to remedy abuses 
which had long ceased to exist, and which never had existed to 
any thing approaching the extent that was believed. 

Two years ago, however, it occurred to the minds of our more 
active philanthropists, that there might Ho some truth in the sug¬ 
gestion long since made to them by persons better acquainted 
with the poorer classes than our legislators generally are—viz., 
that vast numbers of children were employed in a variety of other 
trades besides the cotton and woollen manufactures—that of the 
condition of the work-people in th^^se trades the public knew ab¬ 
solutely nothing ; and that evils and abuses as great as any pre¬ 
viously discovered might, on enquiry, be found to exist among 
them. On the motion of Lord Ashley, accordingly, a Commis¬ 
sion was issued, ‘ to enquire into the numbers and condition of 
‘ children and young persons engaged in various employments 
‘ not under the control of the Factories’ Regulation Act;’ and 
the result of this enquiry is now published in the two reports at 
the head of the present article—one relating to mines, and the 
other to miscellaneous trades and manufactures. 

'i’he contents of these volumes are deeply interesting, and for 
the most part exceedingly painful—displaying an extent and 
severity of suffering and degradation among sections oi our work¬ 
ing population whicli few had previously suspected; and proving 
too, be5'ond question, that of all the occupations in which chil¬ 
dren and young persons are engaged, factory labour (to which 
public scrutiny had hitherto been exclusively directed) is the 
most gentle in amount, the most moderate in duration, the best 
regulated, the best remunerated, and the least injurious to either 
health or morals;—that, in consequence, by confining our in- 
’terference to factories alone, and thereby driving children 
out of them into less desirable employments,* we have not 


* Mr Senor, oit questioning a little lad whcra he found labouring in 
coal-pit near as to what he was about in such an unfit place, 
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only done considerable mischief, but have been guilty of great 
injustice. 

Our limits will not allow us to go through all the employ¬ 
ments reported upon in these volumas; but, as specimens, we will 
give a short account of the condition of the people engaged in Coal 
miitex. Calico-printing, Aletal wares, Lace-making, and Millinery, 

Coni Mines. —The number of children and young persons em¬ 
ployed in these mines is enormous ; and they appear to commence 
working, even underground, at an earlier age than is recorded 
of any other occupation except lace-making. The Commission¬ 
ers report— 

* That instances occur in winch children are taken into these mines 
to work as eurlv as four years of age, sometimes at five, not unfreqnently 
between six ftnd seven, and often from seven to eight, while from eight 
to nine is the ordinary agg at which their employment commences. . . . 
That a very largo proportion of the persons employed in these mines is 
under thirteen years of age; and a still larger proportion between thir¬ 
teen and eighteen. That in several districts female children begin to 
work in the mines as early as males. 

‘ That the nature of the employment which is assigned to the young¬ 
est children, generally that of “ trapping,” requires that they should be 
in tlie pit as soon as the work of the day commences, and, according to 
the present system, that they should not leave the pit before the work of 
th<> day is at an end. 

‘ That although this employment scarcely deserves the name of la- 
Imnr, yet, as the children engaged 'in it are commonly excluded from 
light, and are always without companions, it would, were it not for the 
passing and repassing of the coal carriages, amount to solitary confine¬ 
ment of the worst order. 

* That in some districts they remain in solitude and darkness during 
the whole lime they are in the pit, and, according to their own account, 
many of them never see the light of day for weeks together during fhg 
greater part of the winter season, excepting on those days in the week 
when woik is not going on, and on the Sundays. 

‘ 'J'hat at different ages, from six years old and upwards, the hard work 
of pushing and dragging the carriages of coal from the workings to the 
main ways, or to the foot of the shaft, begins: a labour which all classes 
of w'ltnesscs concur in stating, requires the unremitting exertion of all 
the physical power which the young workers possess. 

* That, in the districts in which females are taken down into the coal 
mines, both sexes are employed together in precisely the same* kind of 
ialioiir, and work for the same number of.hours; that the girls and hoys, 
and the young men and the young women, and even married women and 


received for answer—“ Working down here till I ant old enough to go 
into the factoiy." —(Senoi’s Lettvit on the Factory Act^ 
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women with child, commonly work almost naked, and the men, in many 
mines, quite naked; and that all classes of witnesses bear testimony to 
the demoralizing influence of the employment of females underground.* 

‘ That, in the east of Scotland, a much larger proportion of children 
and young persons are employed in these mines than in other districts, 
many of whom are girls; and that the chief part of their labour consists 
in carrying the coals on their backs up steep ladders. 

‘ That when the work-people are in full employment, the regular hours 
of work for children and young persons are rarely less than eleven ; 
more often they are twelve: in some districts they are thirteen; and in 
one district they are generally /onr/ccw and upwards. 

‘ That in the great majority of these mines night-work is a part of the 
ordinary system of labour, more or less regularly carried on according 
to the demand for coals, and one which the whole body of evidence 
shows to act most injuriously both on the physical and moral condition 
of the work-people, and more especially on tliat of the children and young 
persons. * 

‘ That in many cases the children and young persons have little cause 
of complaint in regard to the treatment they receive, while in many 
mines the conduct of the adult colliers to them is harsh and cruel; the 
persons in authority who must he cognizant of this ill usage never in¬ 
terfering to prevent it, and some of them distinctly stating^ that they do 
not conceive they have a right to do f.o. That with some exceptions 
little interest is taken by the coal-owners in the children employed in 

their works after the daily labour is over. . . . Tbat in all tbe 

■> 

coalfields accidents of a fearful nature are extremely frequent, and of the 
work-people who perish by such accidents, the proportion of children 
and young persons sometimes equals, and rarely falls much below that 
of adults.'— (^I'irst Jipporl, p. 255-7.) 

With respect to the general healthiness of the employment, 
there is considerable diserepune.y in the evidence adduced ; 
m^ny witnesses stating that the colliers generally, especially the 
adults, are a remarkably healthy race, showing a very small 
average of sickness, f and recovering with unusual rapidity from 
the severest accidents;—a peculiarity which the medical men 
reasonably enough attribute to the uniform temperature of the 
mines, and still more to the abundance of nutritious food which 
the high wages of the work-j)eople enable them to procure. The 
great majority of the witnesses, however, give a very dift’eient 
impression. Upwards of two hundred, whose testimony is 


* It is, however, but fair to state, that many competent and most 
respectable observers declare, that though the facts stated by the Com¬ 
missioners may be perfectly true, yet that the tone and spirit of the 
Report bears token of material exaggeration, 
t The colliers in the east of Scotland, how'ever, are excepted. 
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quoted, or referred to in the Report of the Central Commissioners, 
testify to the extreme fatij^ue of the children when they return 
home at ni^ht, and to the injurious effect which this ultimately 
[)roduces on their constitution. 

While the ctfoct of such early and severe labour is, to cause 
a peculiar and extraordinary degree of muscular development 
in collier children, it also stunts their growth, and produces a 
proportionate diminution of stature, as is shown by the following 
comparison .—{Physical and Moral Condition of Children, p. 55.) 

10 Farmers boys, betwceji 12 and 14 years, mea¬ 
sured each, > _ _ 5G*4 inches in height 

10 Colliers boys, - - - 53.4 - 


Difference _ - - fj. - 

10 Fanners' gi'ls, betweeti 14 and 17 years, mea- ' 

suieil each, . _ _ 60 5 inches in height 

10 Colliers girls, - - - 55.6 


Difi’ercnce - - - 4.9 

51 Farmers' clnldren, 10 years old, measured 

each, - •- - 51. 

60 Colliers cliildren, - - . 48. 


Diflerence - _ - 3. 

49 Farmers children, 15^ years old, measured 

each, _ _ _ 59. 

50 Collien' children, _ _ - 53. 


Difference 


6 . - - * 


Labour in coal mines is also stated, by a great number of most 
respectable witnesses, to produce a crippled gait, and a curvature 
of the spinal column, as well as a variety of disorders—among 
which may be enumerated, alfcetions of the heart, rupture, 
asthma, rheumatism, and loss of appetite;—and this not merely 
in a fevv cases, but as an habituc'il, and almost inevitable result of 
their occupation. 


* It is curious to contrast this with u similar comparison instituted 
by the Factoiy Commissioners, and embracing upwards of 1000 chil¬ 
dren_ {Analysis qf‘ the Evidence, talcen before the Factory Commis¬ 

sioners, p. 9.) 

Boys not in lactorics averaged 55.56 inches Girls wof in factories 54.979 in. 
Boys in factories . . 55.28 . . Girls in factories 54.951 


Diflference 


.28! 


Difference 


. 028 !! 
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‘ Of the effect of employment in the coal mines of the East of Scot¬ 
land in producing: an early and irreparable deterioration of the physical 
condition, the Suh-commissioner thus reports :— ‘ In a state of society, 
such as has been described, the condition of the children may be easily 
imaf-ined, and its baneful influence on the health cannot well be exagge¬ 
rated ; and J am informed by very competent authorities, that six 
months’ labour in the mines is sufficient to effect a verv visible change 
in the physical condition of the children : and indeed it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to conceive of circumstances more calculated 1o sow llio seeds of 
future disease, and, to borrow tlie language of the instructions, to pre¬ 
vent llie organs from being developed, to enfeeble and disorder llieir 
functions, and to subject the whole system to injury, which cannot he 
repaired at any suhseipient stage of life."—(Frank’s Import, s. G8 : App. 
Pi. I., p. 3J)(i.) In the West of Scotland, Dr Tliornson, Ayr, says: 
“ A collier at fifty generally has the ajipearance of a man ten real’s 
older than he is .’”—(^FvidciivCf No. 34; App. Pt. I., p. 371,1. .'>8.) 

If we turn to the testimony as to the moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual state of the great mass of the collier population, the 
picture is even darker and more apalling than that which Las 
been drawn of their physical condition. Tlie means of instruc¬ 
tion to wliich they have access arc scanty in the extreme ;—their 
readiness to avail themselves of'such means, if possible still 
scantier; and the real results of the instruction they do obtain, 
scantiest of all—as the following extracts will show ;— 

‘ As an exiiinple of the mental culture of the collier children in the 
neighbourhood of Halifax, tlie Sub rommissioner states, that an exami¬ 
nation of 219 children and young persons ut the bottom of one of the 
coal-pits, he found only 31 tlmt could read an easy book, not more than 
15 that could write their names, these latter having received instruction 
at some day-school before they commenced colliery labour, and that the 
whole of the remaining number w'ere incapable of coniieclirig two 
syllables together.’—(Scriven, Report^ Mirtes : App. Pt. II., 73, s. 91.) 

* Of the state of education in the coaKields of Lancashire, the Sub- 
commissioner gives the following account:—“ It was my intention to 
have laid before the Central Board evidence of the effects of education, 
as shown by the comparative value of educated and uneducated colliers 
and children employed in coal mines, as workmen, and to have traced 
its effects, as shown by the superior moral habits and generally more 
exalted condition of those who bad receiveil the benefits of education 
over those who had not, which 1 had oliserved and proved to exist in 
other branches of industry. I found, however, that the case v^as hope¬ 
less ; there were so few, either of colliers or their children, who had 
even received the first rudiments of education, that it was impossible 
to institute a comparison.”—(Kennedv, Report, Mims: App. Pt. 11., 
p. 183, s. 268.) 

‘ In the coalfields of North Lancashire examined by Mr Austin, it 
is stated that the education of the working-people has been almost 
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wholly neglected; that they have received scarcely any instruction at 
all, either religious or secular; that they cannot therefore he supposed to 
have any correct conception of their moral duties, and that in fact their 
intellects are as little enlightened as their places of work—“ dark¬ 
ness reigns throughout.”— {lleport^ Mines: App. Pfc. II., p. 805, 
8. 20.) 

* In the East of Scotland a marked inferiority in the collier children 
to those of the town and manufacturing population. Upwards of 100 
heads of collier familie-^, most of whom leave their children to them¬ 
selves—to ignorance ami irreligion.’— (^J/tiri. p. 420, I. 42.) “ Many of 
the children are not educated at all.’’’— (^Ibid, p. 428, 1. 30.) 

It appears that, in the principal mining districts, few of the col¬ 
liers attend any place of worship; and of their entire ignorance 
of the most elementary truths, either of secular or religious 
knowledge, the followi(jg extracts will give some idea :— 

‘ YoKKfiiiriiE.—“ With respect even to the common truths of Chris* 
lianity and facts of Scripture,” says Mr Simons, “ 1 am confident that 
the majority arc in a state of heathen ignorance. I unhesitatingly 
alTirin that the mining children, as a body, are growing up in a slate 
of absolute and ajipalling ignorance; and I am sure that the evidence 
I herewith tran>tnit, alike from all classes—clergymen, magistrati-s, 
masters, men, and children—will fully substantiate and justify the 
strength of the expressions which I have alone felt to he adequate to 
characterize the mental condition of this benighted community.” 

‘ “ Throughout the whole district of the coal-field,” says Mr Scriven, 
“ the youthful population is in a state of jirofaneness, and almost of men¬ 
tal iinhecilit}'.” 

‘ “ The ignorance and the degraded state of the colliers and their 
children,” says Mr Kennedy, “are proverbial throughout this district. 
They are uneducated, ignorant, and brutal; deteriorated as workmen 
and dangerous as subjects. ” ’ 

But nothing can show their mental state in so striking a man¬ 
ner, as the evidence derived from the examination of the children 
themselves, by the Sub-commissioner :— 

* “ A girl eighteen years old—I never learnt nought. 1 never go to 
church or chapel. I have never heard that a good man came into tlie 
world, who was God’s Son, to save sinners. 1 never heard of Christ 
at all. Nubody has ever told me about him, nor have my father and 
mother ever taught mo to pray. 1 know no prayer: I never pray. 1 
have been taught nothing about such things.”— (Fvidence, Mines, p. 
252, 1], 35, 39.) “ The Lord sent Adam and Eve on earth to save sin¬ 
ners.”—(/6irf. p. 245, 1. G6.) “ 1 don’t know who made the world ; I 

never heard about (Jod.”— (ibid. p. 228, 1. 17.) “Jesus Christ was a 
shepherd; he came a hundred years ago to receive sin. I don’t know 
who the Apostles were.’’— (^Ibid. p. 232,1.11.) “ Jesus Christ was born 
in heaven, hut I don't know what happened to him; be came on earth 
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to commit sin. Yes ; to commit sin. Scotland is a country, but I don’t 
know where it is. I never beard of France.’— (Ibid. p. :265,1. 17.) “ I 
don’t know who Jesns Christ was ; I never saw him, but I’ve seen Foster, 
who prays about birn.”— (^Ibid. p. 291, 1. (i3,) “1 have l>een three 

rears at a Sunday-school. I don’t know who tiie A])OSlles were. Jesus 
Christ died for his son to be saved.”— (Ibid. 245, 1. 10.) Kmplover (to 
the Commissioner,) “ You have expressed surprise at Thomas Mitchell 
(the precediii}' witness) not haviiif^ heard of God. J jmljre there are few 
colliers hereabouts that have.” ’—(Second Report, p. 156.*) 

The moral state of the collier population is represented by the 
Sub-commissioners as deplorable in the extreme :— 

‘•Lancashhie.—“ All that I have seen myself,” says the Sub-com¬ 
missioner, “ tends to the same conclusion as the precedinj' evidence; 
namely, that the moral condition of the colliers and their children in ibis 
district, is decidedly amonyst the lowest of anj portion of the w'orkiny;- 
classes.’’— (Ibid. Repoi't, s. 278, cl serj.) 

‘DuRHAai and Noutiiomukut.anu. —7'he religious and moral condi¬ 
tion of the children, and more particularly of the young persons em¬ 
ployed in the collieries of North Durham and Northninherland, is stated 
by clergymen and others, witnesses, to be “ deplorable.” “ Their morals,” 
they say “ are bad, tbeir education worse, their intellect very much de¬ 
based, and their carelessness, irrcligion, and immorality’’ exceeding any 


* As a relief of this painful picture, and a pleasing proof of 
what may be eflfected by well-directed zeal, even in cases the most 
apparently hopeless, we subjoin the following- quotation, (Second 
liepurt .^—‘ Of the colliers in the South Gloucestershire coullield, 
Mr Waring says, that “ formerly they were the terror of the surround¬ 
ing neighbourhoods, and for gross ignorance, rudeness, and irreligion, 
were almost without parallels in any Christian community.’ ‘ So 
great is the change effected in this population, that the colliers of 
these districts, as a body, are now exemplary in the discharge ,»f their 
social and moral duties, and are as remarkable for their attendance on 
religious worship as they were for their former desicration of the Sab¬ 
bath by trespasses, outrages, savage amusements, and revels. ‘ The 
task of reform,’ says Mr H. H. Jones, ‘ was undertaken by the Dissen¬ 
ters ; and unpromising, nay, almost hopeless, as it appeared, being per¬ 
severed in, has changed the character of the people, and accomplished 
more than could have been expected. What the Established Church has 
not yet been able to supply, the Dissenters have: chapels have every 
where been built by them, and their efforts, always unsupported, and 
often scoffed at, by the clergy, gentry, and influential proprietors, have 
been attended with signal success, and prove how much dejjends on care¬ 
ful and persevering instruction, whether those W'ho are brotight together 
in numbers by large works shall be moral, religious, and of decent con¬ 
duct, or brawlers, drunkards, profane, and obscene.’ 
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thing to be found in an agricultural district.’—(Leifrliild, Report, Mines: 
hvidence, Nos. 795,530, 500, 493, 668.) 


Calico-Printing, —This employs a vast number of children of 
both sexes, who have to mix and grind the colours for the adult 
w’ork-peojde, and are commonly called teerers. They begin to 
work, according to the Report, sometimes before five years of 
age, often between five and six, and generally before nine. The 
usual hours of labour are twelve, including meal-time ; but as 
the children geneially work the same time us the adults, ‘ it is by 
‘ no means uncommon in all the districts ior children of five or six 
‘ years old to be kept at work^ fourteen and even sixteen hours consccu- 
‘ tireh/'-—Second Report, p. 59. In many instances, however, 
it will be seen that even these hours are shamefully exceeded, 
during a press of work. 

‘ .352. Thomas Sidbroad,^dock-printer, after taking a child who had 
already been at work all <lay to assist him as a teerer through the night, 
says—“ We began to work between eiglit and nine o’clock on the Wed¬ 
nesday night; but the boy had been sweeping the shop from Wednes¬ 
day morning^. You will scarcedy believe it, but it is true—I never left 
the shop tdl six o’clock on the Saturday morning; and 1 had never 
stopped working all that time, excepting for an hour or two, and that 
hoy witii me all the time. 1 was knocked up, and the boy was almost 
insensible.” 

‘ 3.53. Henry Richardson, block-printer, states—“ At four o’clock I 
began to work, and worked all that day, all the next night,and until ten 
the following day. I had only one teerer during that time, and I dare 
say he would he about twelve \eurs old. I had to shout to him towards 
the second night, as he got sleepy. I had one of my own children, 
about ten years old, vdio was a teerer. He worked with me at Messrs 
W'^ilson and Crichton’s, at Blakely. We began to work together about 
two or three in the morning, and left off at four or five in the after¬ 


noon. 


Night,-work, too, with all its evil consequences, is very common 
in this trade ;—and of the general state of education among the 
block-printers in Lancashire, the Commissioners thus speak, (p, 
17*2.) 

‘ The evidence collected by Mr Kennedy in the Lancashire district, 
tends to show that the children employed in this occupation are excluded 
from the opportunities of education ; that this necessarily contributes to 
the growth of an ignorant and vicious population ; that the facility of 
obtaining early employment for children in printfields empties the day- 
schools ; that parents without hesitation sacrifice the future welfare of 
their children through life for the immediate advantage or gratification 
obtained by the additional pittance derived from the child’s earnings, and 
that they imagine, or pretend, that they do not neglect their children’s 
education if they send them to Sunday-schools.’ 
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Metal Wares .—The chief seats of manufactures in metal are 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, anti Sheffield; but many of the 
minor branches are carried on in different parts of Scotland, and 
in Worcestershire and Lancashire. In the various departments 
of this species of manufacture many thousands of children of both 
sexes are employed. 'J'hey begin to work generally about their 
c/.y/zM year, as in Birmingham and Sheffield, but often earlier; 
while in pm~makhif/, as carried on at Warrington, both boys anti 
girls commence when ^ve. years old, and wovk twelve Aowz-sa-day, 
and sometimes, though rarely, even more. The hours of work 
in most of the metal manufactures are very irregular, generally 
from ten to thirteen a-day ; but, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Wolverham|:)ton, it is by no means unfrequent to extend them 
to fifteen or sixteen for weeks together. I’he places in which the 
occupations are carried on are occasionally large, clean, and 
well ventilated ; but in the great majority of cases, a very diffe¬ 
rent description of them is given. 

‘ In general the buildings are very old, and many of them are in a 
dilapidated, ruinous, and even dan{»erous condition. Nothing is more 
common than to find many of the windows broken ; in some cases 1 
ob^e^ved more broken than whole pliries; great and just complaint is 
made upon this point by those employed. The shops are often dark 
and narrow ; many of them, especially those used for stamping, are from 
four to seven feet below the level of the ground ; these latter, which are 
cold and damp, are justly cotnjdained of liy the woikers. From defec¬ 
tive construction all these old shops are liable to become “ suffoiMtiri”lv 
hot in summer (and also at night when the gas is lighted) and very col l 
in winter. Efficient ventilation is a thing unknown in these places. 
The great majority of the shops are never whitewashed, but there are 
many creditable excejitions to this statement.” 

‘ It has br^en already stated, that although the whole population of 
the town of Wolverhampton and the neigiibourhood, of all rank*--, are 
engaged in the different manufactures of the place, yet that there are 
few manufactories of large size, the work being commonly carried on in 
small workshops. These workshops are usually situated at the backs of 
the houses, there being very few in the front of a street; so that the 
places where the children and the great body of the operatives are em¬ 
ployed ore completely out of sight, in narrow courts, unpaved yards, and 
blind alleys. In the smaller and dirtier streets of the town, in which the 
poorest of the working classes reside, “ there are narrow passages, at in¬ 
tervals of every eight or ten houses, and sometimes at every third or 
fourth house. These narrow passages are also the general gutter, wdiich 
is by no means always confined to one side, but often streaming all over 
the passage. Having made your way through the passage, you find 
yourself in a space varying in size with the numher of houses, hutches, 
or hovels it contains. They are nearly all proportionately crowded. 
Out of this space there are other narrow passages, sometimes leading to 
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other similar hovels. The worltshops and houses arc mostly huilt on a 
little elevation sloping towards the passage.'”— (Second Report, p. 33.) 

The most painful portions, however, of the Report on the 
metal manufactures, are those which relate to the treatment of 
the children and apprentices at Willenhall, near Wolverhampton, 
and to the noxious influences of those dc])artments which are 
carried on at Sheffield.—(P. 83.) 

‘455. The district which requires special notice on account of the 
goiuTiil and almost incrcdihle abuse of the children, is that of Wolver- 
liiunpton and the neighliourhood. In the town of Wolverhampton itself, 
among the large masters children are not punished with seventy, and in 
some of the trades, as among the japunners, they are not beaten at all; 
but, on the other hand, in the nail and tip niunnfactories, in some of the 
founderies, and among the very numerous class of suiull masters generally, 
the punishments arc harsh %nd crutd; and in some cases they can only 
be d»‘signate<l as ferocious. 

‘450 In Willenhall the children are shamefully and most cruelly 
heafeu with a horsewhip, strap, stick, hammer, handle, file, or wliatever 
tool is nearest at hand, or are struck with the clenched fist or kicked. 

‘ 1.57. In Sedgley tliey are sometimes struck with a red-hot iron, and 
hunit and bruised simultaneously^; sometimes they have “a flash of 
lightning” sent, at them. “ Wlicn a bar of iron is drawn white-hot from 
the forge it emits fiery particles, which the man commonly flings in a 
shower ujmn tlie ground by a swing of his arm before placing the bar 
Ujion the anvil. This shower is sometimes directed at the boy. It may 
come over his hands and face, his naked arms, or on his breast. If his 
sliiit he ojien in front, which is usually the case, the red-hot particles are 
lodged therein, and he has to shake them out as fast as he can.” * * * 
“ His master’s name is-, of Little London. There is another ap¬ 
prentice besides liim, who is treated just as had.” -, aged fifteen, 

“ w orks at Knoblocks with-. Is a fellow-apprentice w ith-. 

Lives in the house of his master. Is beaten by his master, who hits him 
sometimes witli his fists, and sometimes with the file haft, and some¬ 
times with a stick—it’s no matter what when he’s a bit cross; sometimes 
hits him with the locks ; has cut his head open four or five times ; so he 
has his fellow-apprentice’s head.” 

‘ 406. The llev. Isaac Claikson, magistrate, vicar of Wednesbury: 

“ In his capacity of magistrate complaints often come before him, made 
by boys against masters from different places round uliout, such as Wil- 
lenhail and Darlaston, hut he did not encourage them, as they should 
more properly apply to the magistrates of Wolverhampton. More com¬ 
plaints came before him from the mines than from the manufactories; 
but sometimes there was very bad usage in the latter. A boy from 
Darlaston bus recently been beaten most unmercifully with a red-hot 
piece of iron. The boy was burnt—fairly burnt. Wished to cancel the 
indentures ; hut the master had been to the hoard of guardians, or to the 
clerk of the Stafford union, and promised to behave better in future. 
Has had various similar cases brought before him.’” 
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The following statements of the Commissioners demand serious 
consideration.— {^Second lieport^ p. 105.) 

* 581. But the chief disease is that produced by the occupation of the 
grinder, which is the most pernicious of any brunch of manufacture in 
England. The inhalation of the dust of the grindstone and of the steel 
of the knife, or whatever he may be grinding, is so pernicious, that the 
life of a dry grinder scarcely averages thirty-five years, whilst that of a wet 
grinder is seldom prolonged to more than forty-five years. 'J’he bent pos¬ 
ture and pressure on the stomach aggravate the evil. Fork-grinding is the 
most pernicious, because it is done dry, and a great deal more of the steel 
has to be ground off. Dr Knight states that he cannot better express 
how injurious grinding is to the health than by stating, that “ they who 
are the greatest drinkers among the grinders are sometimes the longest 
lived, owing to their more frequent absence from their work.” 

‘582. Dust flues, in the stale of perfection to w'hich they have now 
been brought,appeurto be capable of greatly diminishing if nofr of entirely 
obviating the evil. The Sheflield grinders cannot, however, be induced to 
avail themselves of this security ; they know that they are doomed to an 
early death, yet they are absolutely unwilling that the evil to which they 
are exposed should in any degree be lessened; they regard every precaution 
to prolong life with jealousy, as a means of increasing the supply of labour 
and lowering- wages ; they are for short life and a merry one,” and 
hence, even when the masters are at the expense of erecting the apparatus, 
these men refuse to use it, and even frequently kick it down and break 
it under their feet.”'— (Ibid. Evidence.') 

As to the moral state of this class of work-people, the Report 
speaks thus.— {Second Reportf p. 176-178.) 

* 983. The moral and religions state of the children and young per¬ 
sons employed in the trades and manufactures of Birmingham, is de¬ 
scribed by the Sub-commissioner as very unfavourable. The social and 
domestic iluties and affections are hut little cultivated and practised ; 
great numbers never attend any place of religious worship; and of the 
state of juvenile crime some conception may he formed from theatate- 
raent, that of the total number of known or suspected offenders in this 
town, during the last tw'elve months, namely 1223, at least one-half 
were under fifteen years of age. 

‘934. As to illicit sexual intercourse, it seems to prevail almost uni¬ 
versally, and from a very early period of life: to this conclusion wit¬ 
nesses of every rank give testimony. 

‘936. WoLVEHiiAMPTON. —Of the moral condition of the yonthful 
population in the Wolverhampton district, Mr Horne says—“ Putting 
together all 1 elicited from various witnesses and conversations with 
working people, abroad and at home, and all that fell under my observa¬ 
tion, 1 am obliged to come to the conclusion, that the moral virtues of 
the great majority of the children are as few in number and as feeble 
in practice as can well be conceived of those who are born in a civi¬ 
lized country, surrounded by religious and educational institutions, and 
by individuals anxious for, the improvement of the condition of the 
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working classes." He adds of Willenhall—“ A lower condition of mu¬ 
rals, in the fullest sense of the term, could not, I think, be found. 1 d>» 
not mean by this that there are many mure prominent vices amon^ 
them, hut that moral feelings and sentiments do not exist among them. 
They have no morals.’’ 

*940. Sheffield. —In all the SheiHeld trades employing large num¬ 
bers of children, it is stated that there is a much closer intermixture of 
the younger children with the elder youths, and with the men, than is 
usual in the cotton, woollen, and dax factories; and that the conversa • 
tions to which the children are compelled to listen, would debase their 
minds and blunt their moral feelings even if they hud been carefully 
and virtuously educated, hut that of course this result takes place mon* 
rapidly and completely in the case of those who have had little or no 
religious culture, and little hut bad example before their eyes from 
their cradle upwards. 

‘ 943. Habits of drinking are formed at a very early age, malt liquor 
being generally introduced*into the workshops, of which the youngest 
children are encouraged to partake. “ Very many," say the police offi¬ 
cers, “ frequent heer-shops, where they play at dominoes, bagatelle, &c., 
ft»r money or drink.’’ Karly intemperance is assigned by the medical 
men as one cause of the great mortality of Sheffield. “ There are beer¬ 
houses,’’ says the Kev Mr Farish, “attended by youths exclusively, for 
the men will not have them in l4ie same houses with themselves. In 
these beer-houses the youth of both sexes are encouraged to meet, and 
scenes destructive of every vestige of virtue or morality ensue." 

‘ Ofo. But it instated by all classes of witnesses, that “ the most re¬ 
volting feature of juvenile depravity in this town is early contamination 
from the association of the sexes that “juvenile prostitution is ex¬ 
ceedingly common.’’ “ The evidence,’* says the Sub-commissioner, 
“ might have been doubled which attests the early comencement of 
sexual and promiscuous intercourse among boys and girls.” 

‘953. Sedgley. —At Sedgley and the neighhoiiring villages, the 
number of girls employed in nail-making considerably exceeds tliat of 
the boys. Of these girls Mr Horne reports—“ Their appearance, 
manners, habits, and moral natures, (so far us the word moral cun he 
applied to them,) are in accordance with their half-civilized condition. 
Constantly associating with ignorant and depraved adults and young 
persons of the opposite sex, they naturally fall into all their ways ; anil 
drink, smoke, swear, throw off all restraint in word and act, and become 
as bad as a man. The heat of the forge and the iiardness of the work 
render few clothes needful in winter; and in summer, the six or seven 
individuals who are crowded into these little dens find the heat almost 
suffocating. The men and boys are usually naked, except a pair of 
trousers and an open shirt, though very often they have no shirt; and 
the women and girls have only a thin ragged petticoat, and an open 
shirt without sleeves." 

Lace-Making. —In this occupation it is proved, by unques¬ 
tioned evidence, that it is customary for children to begin to 
work at the age of four, five, and six years ; and instances were 
found in which a child only two years old was set to work by 
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the side of its mother. I'he work is of course very slight, but 
is trying to the eyes. The Sub-commissioner, after detailing a 
case, says— 

* 58. In this case, if the statement of the mother be correct, one of 
her children, four years of age, works twelve hours a-day with only an 
interval of a quarter of an hour for each meal at breakfast, dinner, and tea, 
and neve** going out to play : and two more of her children, one six and 
the other eight years of age, work in summer from 6 a.m. till dusk, and 
in winter from seven in the morning till ten at night, fifteen hours. 

‘ 59. This family is singular only in the children being set to work 
at the ages of two or three. It is common in this district for children 
to commence work at four, five, and six; the evidence renders this fact 
indubitable.'— (^Second Rep. p. 10.) 

The following extracts relate to the hours of work in the lace 
trade:— 

‘ 336. In the Nottingham, Leicester, and I)erby districts, partly from 
the causes just assigned, and partly from the dissipated habits of the 
workmen, “the hours of labour are so extremely irregular that it is im¬ 
possible to speak of them with exact precision.” The hand-machines, 
especially the wide machines, are usually double-handed ; some very 
large ones have three men each ; the men work such machines by *« spells 
for shifts.” The most common time*‘is sixteen, eighteen, and occusion- 
ally twenty hours. “ However long,” adds the Sub-commissioner, 
“ may he the hours during which the machines are propelled, even for 
the whole twenty-four, either by hand or power, there are scarcely ever 
two complete sets of threaders.” 

‘341. Mr William llinde, aged twenty-nine, operative—“ Among 
the small masters, who have each one or two machines, it is the custom 
for one set of children to work for two or three masters. 'J'he musters 
often live a long way from each other; children have often to go one or 
two miles. They are always wanted when the machine comes off, what¬ 
ever may he the hour of the day or night; they are required just as much 
by night as by day, unless the men will accommodate the chiidrtm, which 
is very rarely dune, especially when trade is good. When there has been 
a good pattern, and the machine in constant use, the children ‘have 
scurcidy a hit of peace,’ they have no regular time for meals, ‘no time, 
for nothing;’ w'hen one machine is off, another is on. Was himself 
formerly a threader, and then a winder. Has often gone at six in the 
morning, and has had no time to get any thing to eat, except a mouth¬ 
ful now and then, till three or four in the afternoon. It is the same 
now, when trade is good. The children have no regular time for meals ; 
they have their food sent to them, and they eat when they can ; some 
have nothing but a bit of bread. There is no more regular time for 
sleeping than for eating ; the children often lie down ‘ in the middle of 
the shop fioor, when it is warm.’ Thinks hundreds have been sent, to the 
grave by this work. It is enough to kill the children, going half fed and 
clothed to work in the night, at this time of the year. (Thu thermo¬ 
meter last night was 102.")— {^Second Rep. pp. 56-9.) 

Of course, work of this nature, for such hours, and at such an 
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early.a^e, catfnot but be followed ‘by deplorable consequenpee tc 
health iif after life, as well as to moral ebaracter. Aecordingl) 
the Commissioners report.—(IL, p. 109,110, 18i.) ' ’ 

* 598. From tLe nature of their occupation, the long and^irregulai 
hoars of work, the frequency of night-work, and the insufficient* time 
allowed for meals—an evil of the greatest magnitude in the case oi 
growing children—the constitution is frequently seriously impaired 
«< The majority of the children whom 1 saw,** says^ihe Sub-commissioner, 
« were pale and unhealthy-looking, and several were of diminutive eta- 
ture. The health and sight are often greatly impaired, especially 
among the runners, who occasionally faint while at work; indeed, there 
cannot be an occupation which more seriously deteriorates the constitu¬ 
tion. Short-sightedness, amaurosis, distortion of the spine, excessive 
constitutional debility, indigestion, and-derangement of the uterine func¬ 
tions, may be said to be almost universal: all the evidence points to this 
conclusion." 

*“In the town of Noftingham,” says Mr Grainger, “all parties, 
clergy, police, manufactureni, work-people, and parents, agree that the* 
present mode of employing children and young persons as threaders and 
winders, is a most fertile source of immorality. There can, in fact, bOs 
but few states more immediately leading to vice and profligacy. Chil¬ 
dren of both sexespre called out of their parents’ houses at all hours of 
the night, and, as it is quite uned^tain how long they may be required, 
whether for two boujrs or the whole night, a ready and unanswerable 
excuse for staying out is furnisbed, (No. 138.) 

* The moral condition of the lace-makeis in Northamptonshire, Ox> 
fordshire, Beds, and Bimks, is stated by Major Burns to be extremely 
low, and prostitution is rife among them, from their scanty earnings, 
their love of finery, and the almost total absence of early moral culture. 
(Report: App.’Pt. I., p. ’A. 12, s. 104.’’) 

Millinery and Dressmaking^ —The portion of these instructive 
volumes which describes the condition of the young women em¬ 
ployed as milliners and mantua-makers in our great cities, and 
especially in London, is, however, that which has left the most 
painful impression upon our minds—not only because the work 
of these unfortunate girls is of all the roost severe and unremit¬ 
ting—nor because it is inflicted exclusively upon the weaker 
sex, and at a period of life the most susceptible of injury from 
overstrained exertion—nor yet because the' actual consequences 
which are shown to ensue in thousands of cases are so pecu¬ 
liarly deplorable—butdbecause the excess of labour (with all 
its pernicious and fatal results) is endured in the service, and in¬ 
flicted in execution of the orders, of a class wfaoSh pwn exemp¬ 
tion from toil and privation should make them scrupulously care¬ 
ful not to increase, causelessly or selfishly, the toils and privations 
of their less favoured fellow-creatures—a class, too, many of whom 
have been conspicuously loud in denouncing the cruelties of hx 
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metre venial ofTenderR^ and in expressing a aomewViit clamorous 
and overacted syaipat^ with sufferings which cannot for a'moment 
be compared irf severity with those which are every day inflicted 
•bn the helpless of their own sex, in ministering to their own fac¬ 
titious and capricious wants. The remark may appear harsh, but 
the evidence before us fully warrants it—that probably in no oc¬ 
cupation vfhatever—not in the printing fields of Lancashire—not 
in the lace trade of Nottingham—not in the collieries of Scotland 
—scarcely in the workshops of Willenhall—most assuredly not in 
the cotton factories 6f Manchester, (which a few years ago the 
fashionable fair of London were so pathetic in lamenting)—can 
any instances of cruelty be met with which do not * whiten in 
the shade* of those.which every spring and autumn season sees 
practised—unreprobated, and till now nearly unknown—in the 
millinery establishments of the metropolis.^ 

The following extracts will show that we arc guilty of no ex¬ 
aggeration.—(IL, p. 114-122.) 

> * 622. It is estimated that there are in London, in the millinery and 
dressmaking business, at least 1500 employers, and that tlie number of 
young people engaged by each employer varies from two or three to 
twenty-five or thirty-five—the averagd'in each establishment being about 
ten, making in the whole 1.5,006; but this doesjiot include journey- 
women who work at their own houses, of whom also there are great 
numbers. 

‘ 623. In some of what are considered the best-regulated establish¬ 
ments, during the fashionable season, occupying about four months in 
the year, the regular hours of work aie fifteen, but on emergencies, 
which frequently recur, these hours extend to*eighteen.* In many es¬ 
tablishments the hours of work, during the season, are unlimited, tlie 
young women never getting more than six, often not more than four, 
sometimes only three, and occasionally not more tliun two hours for 
rest and sleep out of the twenty-four; and very frequently they woik ail 
night. 

‘ 625. Miss O’Neil, Welbeck Street, an employer, says—“ In the 
spring season the hours of work are unlimited. The common hours 
are from six a.m. till twelve at night — sometimes from four a.m. till 
twelve. Has herself often woiked from six a.m. till twelve at night for 
two or three months together. It is not at all uncommon, especially 
in the dressmaking, to work all night; just in the “ drive of the season,” 
the work ip occasionally continued all night tj^ree times a-wCek. Ilus 
worked herself twice in the week all night. In some houses which pro¬ 
fess to study th«|i,health of their young people, they begin at four a.m. 
and leave off at eleven p.m., never earlier. Has beard there are Louses 
in London which work on Sundays. 

* 628. Miss-, manager—“has been ten years a ‘first hand,’ 

which signifies the party who takes the superintendence of the business, 
as overlpoker of the young persons, cutter-out of the work, &c. The 
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common houif of business,are from ei^ht Am. till eleven in the 
winter; ih the summer from six or half-past six a.m. till twelve at night. 
During the fashionable season, that is from April to the end of Julj^ 
it frequently happens that the ordinary hours are greatly exceeded: if 
there is a drawing-room, or grand fete, or mourning to be made, it often 
happens that the work goes on for twenty hours out of the twenty-four, 
oc;pd8ionally all night. Every season in at least half the houses of busi¬ 
ness, it happens that the young persons occasionally work twenty honra 
out of the twenty-four, twice or thrice a-week. On special occasions, 
such as drawing-rooms, general mournings, and very frequently^ wed¬ 
ding orders, it is not uncommon to work all night; has herself worked , 
twenty hours out of the twenty-fQur for three months together; at that 
time she was suffering from illness, and the medical attendant remon¬ 
strated against the treatment she received. He wished witness to 
remain in bed at least one day longer, which the employer olgitcted to, 
required her to get up, and dismissed the surgeon. It fluently 
happened that the work Vas carried on till seven o’clock on Sunday 
morning. If any particular order was to be executed, as mournings or 
weddings, and they left off on Saturday night at eleven, they worked 
the whole ot Sunday; thinks this happened fifteen times in the two years. 
In consequence of w'oiking so late on Sunday morning, or all that day 
occasionally, could very rarely go to church, indeed it could not be 
thought of, because they generally rested in bed.” 

‘ 639. The correctness of theie representations is confirmed, among 
others, by the following medical witnesses:—Sir James Clark, Bart., 
Physician to the Queen—“ 1 hafe found the mode of life of these poor 
gills such as no constitution could long bear. Worked from six in the 
morning till twelve at night, with the exception of the short intervals 
allowed for their meals, in close rooms, and passing the few hours al¬ 
lowed for rcsk in still more close and crow4ed apartments—a inode of 
life more completely calculated to destroy human health could scarcely 
be contrived, and this at a period of life when exercise in the open air, 
and a due proportion of rest, are essential to the development of the 
system. Judging from what I'have observeij^ and heard, 1 scarcely be¬ 
lieved that the system adopted in our worst-regulated raaniifactories 
can be so destructive of health as the life of the young dressmaker.” 

‘ 647. “ The protracted labour described above,” says the Sub-com¬ 
missioner, “is, I believe, quite unparalleled in the history of manufac¬ 
turing processes. I have looked over a considerable portion of the 
lieport of the Factory Commission, and thera>is nothing in the accounts 
of the worst-conducted factories to be compared with the facts elicited 
in the present enquiry. Gentlemen who, from their official situation, 
were well qualified to judg'e, have also stated, in answer to my questions, 
that they knew of no instance in which the hours of wprk were so long 
as those above stated. 

* 663. Of the general treatment and condition of these young people, 
the Sub-commissioner reports:—'* The evidence ot all parties establilhes 
the fact that there is no class of persons in this country, living by their 
labour, whose happiness, health, and lives, are so unscrupulously sacri- 
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ficed as those of the young dressmakers. It may vPithoot exag¬ 
geration be stated, that, in proportion to the numbers employed, there 
are no occupations, with one or two questionable exceptions, such 
as needle-grinding, in which so much disease is produced as in dress¬ 
making, or which present so fearful a catalogue of distres’^ing and fre¬ 
quently fatal maladies. It is a serious aggravation of all this evil, that 
the unkindness of the employer very (requenlly causes these young 
persons, when they become uilwell, to conceal their illness from the fear 
of being sent out of the house; bnd in this manner, the disease often he- 
coraea*increased in severity, or is even rendered incuraide. Some of the 
principals are so cruel as to object to the young women obtaining medi¬ 
cal assistance.”’—(No. 626.) , 

We shall have a heartfelt satisfaction, if, by the wide diffusion 
which this Journal may give these lamentable, these revolting^ 
facts, we shall help to awaken some sympathy—some sister feel¬ 
ings—^in the breasts of the more kindly and thinking class of our 
female readers; or some shame in the selfish hearts of those who 
unscrupulously minister to the tyrannical fancies of the unsuffer¬ 
ing, the unthinking rich. How degrading it is to female feeling, 
and female character, that we experience some compensating 
comfort in turning from these monstrous pictures of female toil, 
unkind treatment, and neglccttid education, to the official 
statements which have been long before ^Parliament as to 
the condition of the work-people employed in cotton and woollen 
factories! There^ it appears, the r^i^ular hours of labour are, for 
adults, twelve daily, and for children under thirteen, only eight; 
and that these houis are scarcely ever exceeded, and indeed cannot 
be exceeded without subjecting the ow’ner to a heavy fine. The 
Commissioners further state, that ‘ to the charge of cruelty 
‘ brought against mill-owners they can give the mOst decided 
‘ and unqualified denial. It is not only not true, but cannot 
‘ generally be true, 'riiat individurd instances of ill usage do 
‘ occur, is doubtless true ; and they will occur so long as man is 
‘ actuated by human passions; but they are exceedingly rare, 

* more rare indeed than in any other occupation in which childien 

* are employed .’—{Factory Report, Sub. D. 2.) The alleged 
unhealthiness of factory employment is proved to be a mere 
delusion by an overwhelming mass of testimony.* 


* ‘ In conclusion, then,’ (€ay« the Analysis of the Factory Report, 
p. 16,) ‘it is prov«d by u preponrlerance of seventy-two witnesses against 
seventeen, that the health of those employed in cotton mills is nowise 
infejior to that jn other occupations—and secondly, it is proved by tables 
drawn tip by the secretary of n sick club, and by the more extensive 
tables of a London Actuary, that the health^if the factory population is 
decidedly superior to that of the labouring poor otherwise employed.’ 
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‘ The general tenor of all the medical reports in my possession, con¬ 
firms Mr Harrison’s view of the effect of factory lanour on the health of 
the younger branches of working hands. It is decidedly not injurious to 
health or longevity^ compared with other employments.—{Reports of 
Inspectors of Factories ; August 1S34.) 

* It is gratifying tp be al)1e to state, that I have not had a single com¬ 
plaint laid before me, either on the part of the masters against their 
servants, or of the servants against their masters; nor have I seen or 
heard of any instance of ill-treatment of children, or of injury to their 
heal h by their employment* — {Report, L. Horner, £s^., 2d July 1834, 

p. 10.) 

‘ Not many would be employed, because there are few milbowners 
who wish to have them belore ten years of age; but in some branches 
of the cotton trade they would be employed at eight, or even younger; 
and as their occupation in the mills is so light as to cause no bodily fa¬ 
tigue, they would pass their eight hours there as beneficially for their 
health as at home; indeed fin most cases, far more so. Although they 
W'oubi get little, that little would be an object to many poor families.’ 
-^(Ibid. July 21, 1834, p. 10.) 

Mr Saunders siivs—* It appears in evidence, that of all employ¬ 
ments to which children are sub jected, those carried on in factories are 
amongst the least laborious, ami of all departments of in-door labour, 
amongst the least unwholesome*—djieport, 1. p. 51.) 

It appears moreover, that, as far as could be ascertained, the 
state of e(Wieation among the factory operatives, though far from 
what it ought to be, was, to say the least,* less deplorable than 
that of rural districts, and of other classes in towns ; that great 
efforts had been made by many of the largest manufacturers for 
the intellectual and moral improvement of their work-people;— 
and that * as to the immorality said to be engendered by the 

* factory system, the whole current of testimony goes*to show, 

* that the charges made against cotton factories on this head are 
‘ calumnies.’— {fleport, Supp. p. 201 ) 

It is not however wholly, or even principally, with the view 
of doing justice to a calumniated class, that we have laid before 
our readeis the foregoing statement of the evils and abuses 
which prevail in most of the great industrial occupations of this 
country; but for the sake of pointing out how lamentably par¬ 
tial and insufficient are all the remedies hitherto proposed; and 
of enforcing the conclusion, that any legislative enactments 
honestly designed to eradicate the mischiefs we lament, must 
be directed, not to prohibit them, but to remove the tempta- 


See Anedysis, p. 27. Also Dr MitchelVs Factory ReporU 
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tions which have led to them, and to alter the circumstances 
which have facilitated their introduction, and nourished their 
growth. 

Our great error—wherein may be found the secret of all our 
past failures—has been the neglect of this simple principle. It 
IS the chief defect and misfortune of our present course of public 
business, that official and responsible men are too much over¬ 
whelmed by necessary labour, to undertake any that is not neces¬ 
sary—to examine any question, or amend any evil, that is not 
forced upon their attention by public clamour. The initiation of 
every measure of improvement or reform is, in consequence, left 
to individual activity or zeal. Hence it is that no reforms are sys¬ 
tematic, consistent, or pervading. Every thing is fragmentary, 
and partial. We are for ever putting a new piece into an old gar¬ 
ment. Some one particular point in our economical, social, or 
jurisprudential system, appears to some benevolent individual to 
be a monstrous and disreputable evil; he speaks or writes about 
the subject till public attention is aroused, and public sympathy 
excited; and he then brings a bill, or gets one brought into par¬ 
liament, to forbid a practice or abolish an abuse which is, in fact, 
only part of a bad system^ and which has its origin in causes which 
he never sought for, and which are therefore left in as active 
operation as before. In this way we proceed for y^rs, tilfour 
reforming legislation becomes a mass of anomalous, contradic¬ 
tory, confused enactments. Mr Plumptre brings in a bill to 
prohibit all Sunday amusements for the people—never once re¬ 
flecting that the people amuse themselves on Sunday because it 
is the only day on which they have any leisure for amusement,— 
and because their education has been so scandalously neglected 
by those who presumptuously call themselves its ‘ accredited 
* guardians,’ that idle pastime is their only mode of disposing of 
a leisure hour. Mr Buckingham proposes a law to prohibit 
drunkenness by penalties and high duties on spirits—forgetting 
that people get drunk in nine cases out of ten, because ignorance 
and misery have left them no other solace. The late Mr Sadler 
and others, struck with the apparent hardships of employing 
young children in factories, introduced and procured the passing 
of their prohibitory enactments—too prejudiced, or too unthink¬ 
ing to consider that the necessities of poverty would drive these 
children, when excluded from healthy and well-governed millsy 
into unhealthy and unregulated mines. And last year, Lord 
Ashley, a most humane nobleman—pained by the horrors brought 
to light by the reports of the Commission, but too impatient calmly 
to investigate causes, and incapable, we fear, of ascending to a 
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general principle—brought forward his measure for excluding 
both women and children from coal-mines,—a desirable result, 
no doubt, considered in itself, but which (if an isolated measure, 
and unaccompanied by a removal of those necessities which drive 
them into coal-mines) can only end in subjecting them to pri¬ 
vations and misery yet more severe, and com'pelling them into 
habits and modes of life still more deplorable. 

What further topical applications of the same nature may be 
suggested to the Legislature, by the painful disclosures of which 
we have just given a brief account, will probably be seen ere¬ 
long ; but if their interference is to be really serviceable, it must 
take a wider range, and be conducted in a more philosophical 
spirit, than has yet been exemplified in these well-meaning 
labours. 

It is quite true that the hours of labour, and the general con¬ 
dition of children in faetories, were, and perhaps still are, capable 
of much amelioration ;—it is true that the case of those employed 
in calico-printing, lace-making, pin-heading, &c., calls far more 
imperatively for amendment;—the situation of women and children 
in collieries we admit to be lamentable in the extreme;—the 
young are every where called to labour too early, and compelled 
to labour too long;—the condition of the 15,000 milliners’ ap- 
pi#itices in London is miserable past expression;—while a large 
proportion of the agricultural labourers are in a state of bondage 
scarcely less degrading and intolerable than that of Russian slirfs.* 
But all these sad truths are only so many clear symptoms—so 
many inevitable consequences—of the two grand social maladies 
of England—the ignorance and the redundancy of our population ; 
or, to speak more correctly, the neglect of popular instruction, 
and the limitation of the field of employment by corrupt and 
selfish laws. 

And, to our feelings, there is a sad and bitter savour of hypo¬ 
crisy in the conduct which, of late years, eve^ session has wit- 
liessed, of a Legislature steadily refusing either to educate the 
people, or to remove the fetters it has imposed upon their indus¬ 
try—and at the same time issuing forth its anathemas against 
those abuses which spring, solely and directly^ from fettered indus¬ 
try and neglected education. Every fresh fact—every succeed¬ 
ing day—confirms the conclusions of its predecessor,—that wtmt 
of instruction^ and want of employ ment^ lie at the root of all the 


* See the description of the * gang- system,’ in the official Report on 
the employment of women and children in Agriculture. This Report 
we shall probably return to hereafter. 
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reiB»!iable evils in tbe social condition of the people^ Yet thii 
nraitt of instruction we refuse to remove,*—this want of empldy-' 
ment we persist in maintaining. We enact ignorance, yet pro* 
hibit vice. We enact poverty, yet prohibit modes of earning food, 
to which nothing but poverty would drive any mortal. With one 
hand we hold out irresistible temptations—with the other we hold 
out penalties for yielding to them. The simple state of the case 
is this:—If the demand for labour were as ample and as steady as 
it certainly would, be under a system of unshackled industry and 
unrestricted, commerce; and if the remuneration of that labour 
were as sufficient for comfortable maintenance as it would be, 
when laid out by a sober, frugal, well-instructed people—the 
evils against which we are directing our piecemeal and fitful le¬ 
gislation would vanish of themselves. A well-educated man, 
(using the epithet in its just and attainable sense,) if his ovi-n 
earnings, were adequate to his family’s support, would not send 
his child into the print-works, or the lace-trade, at a tender age; 
nor would he allow it to work for unreasonable hours. He 
would nut permit his wife or his daughters to labour in a coal¬ 
mine at any age, nor for any hours, whatever;—and under no 
temptation would he send his child to be worked into blindness 
or consumption, in the dressmakin'g establishments of our ^in, 
fantastic, and luxurious metropolis. 

melancholy truth is forced upon us from every side, that 
all occupations are overstocked; that the labour market is not 
sufficiently extensive for- the number of labourers who crowd 
into it; that the industrial departments of this active and inge¬ 
nious country—vast and various as they are—are yet inadequate 
for the comfortable maintenance of all who wish to be employed, 
and who must live by their employment;—and that the expan¬ 
sion and multiplication of these is, therefore, our grand destder- 
atum» This is not the case with labourers and artisans alone. 
The first and m^st liberal professions feel, the same difficulty, 
and make the same complaint. The shopkeepers and trades¬ 
men, whose daughters can find no lucrative opening for their 
industry but the slavery of shirt-making or millinery—and 
the farmer, whose sons degenerate into ploughmen, and com¬ 
press ploughmen into paupers, — all alike groan under the 
pressure. The colliers say that they must employ their chil¬ 
dren in the pits, however reluctant they may be,^ * for they do 
* not get wages enough to provide meat for themselves.’— {Phy- 


* We cannot seriously consider the annual vote of L.30,000, as even 
approaching any thing like a real exemption from this national reproach. 
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•kxd p« 14.) A diri^ ftt (ietvic«, but fa-' 

‘ tber pensuad^ her to go toIow, (iitto lli^ ioniiio;) much pre-^ 
‘ fers service, but father needs her earnings.*^(i&'d. p. 60.) 
John Duncan, collier, says—*It must be admitted that children 

* are sadly overwrought; have always been sorry when two of 

* my own wrought hard; still 1 had need of their help, although 

‘ not nine years of age.*— {Ibid. p. 50.*) In the lace and hosiery 
manufactures at Nottingham, Derby, and« Leicester, which for 
years have been in a state of deplorable depression, we have seen 
that the children are set to work even before they are four years 
old. * In these districts (say the Commissioners) the wages 
‘ in all branches of the lace trade are wholly insufficient to afford 
‘a decent living.’— {Second Report^ p. 95) In the hosiery 
trade, ‘ for some years the hours have become longer, and the 
‘ wages less.’—(P. 112.) This is all too true;—and as long as 
it continues to be the esffee—as long as the labour of children is 
required to tke out the insufficiency of their parent’s earnings, sa^ 
long will ihat labour be enforced; and any effectual prohibition 
of it will not only be a mistaken charity—as inflicting severer 
privation than it supersedes—but will be a flagrant and cruel 
injustice. To enact, or to mamtain, laws which make the inor¬ 
dinate labour of children essential to the sustenance of their half 
fami'^hed parents, and then to forbid this labour—is surely the 
very wantonness of despotic power. Our legislators cannot uaite 
the pleasures of benevolence with the profits of oppression. They 
cannot combine the luxury of doing good with the emoluments 
of doing evil. • 

In many cases, however, in which the earnings of the parents 
are indisputably sufficient, under good management, to support 
their families in comfort, it is nevertheless true that they employ 
their children too early, and too long. This is frequent in many 
of the coal districts of Phigland and Wales—in calico-print¬ 
ing, and in many branches of metallic manufectures. Here 
the cause of the evil is not so much poverty, as that want laf 
domestic skill, that ignorance, dissipation, and insensibility to 
social duties, which an early and sound education could scarcely 
fail to have prevented. Where an operative has been well 
brought up, nothing but the actual pressure of want will drive 
him to extract subsistence from the hard-earned wages of his 
children. Whsire he has not had this advantjlge, and where 
careless, drunken, and unfeeling habits have in consequence ob¬ 
tained the mastery, he will have no scruples, and little compas- 


♦ Also Second Rtporty p. 13. 
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sioD; and legislative interference cannot instil ttiemy and can do 
but iittle to guard against the evils arising from their absence. 
Jt is vain and childish to allow a population to grow up in un¬ 
cultivated barbarism; and then to demand from it the foreseeing 
and forbearing virtues which only education can engender. 

Again, the same earnings which, in the hands of a clever, fru¬ 
gal, and managing housewife, would be adequate to a family’s 
support, and would Jtherefore enable them to dispense with the 
early labour of the younger members—will be wholly insuffi¬ 
cient for this purpose, when laid out with that clumsy unthrift 
which characterises women who have had no, opportunity of 
learning that most essential part of their duties—a knowledge of 
household economy. Many families live in comfort and respec¬ 
tability upon the same amount of earnings which leaves others 
in squalid misery. We earnestly request attention to the fol¬ 
lowing remarks of the Coramissioners,»(II. p. 174,) which long 
acquaintance with the labouring classes enables us fully to con¬ 
firm. 

* The early removal of female children from girls’ day-schools, and 
from home, to ho placed at labour, prevents them from learning needle¬ 
work, and from acquiring those h|fbit8 of cleanliness, neatness, and 
order, without which they cannot, when they grow up to woraanhoo<l 
and have the charge of families of their own, economi>e their husband’s 
earnings, or give to his home any degree of comfort. This general want 
of the qualifications of a housewife in the women of this class, is stated 
by clergymen, teachers, medical men, employers, witnesses, and all 
others, in all the districts, to he one great and universally prevailing 
cause of poverty and crime among the working classes. 

* 9*23. Among innumerable other statements to the same effect, the 
following may serve to show the prevalent feeling on this subject:— 

The employment of females during childhood prevents them from 
forming the domestic haluts usually acquired hy women in their station, 
and renders them less 6t than those whose early years have not been 
spent in labour for performing the duties of wives and mothers. The 
sllendcrness of the stock of domestic knowledge possessed by the females, 
is attested by all parties.. When they come to be wives and mothers, 
the consequences are very injurious to the husband and children, from 
the want of management in the outlay of the earnings; from the ex¬ 
pense entailed in paying fur work which ought to be done at home; and 
from the coarseand insuHicient culinary processes, adopted through igno¬ 
rance of better^methods. The very slight knowledge of culinary work 
possessed by the young women, leads to a crude and ’ISoarse preparation 
of food, which is one cause of the disorders of the stomach.** ’ 

Instead, then, of any long’er contenting ourselves, and sooth¬ 
ing our consciences, with idly nibbling at the outskirts of a vast 
and growing mischief in our social state,—let us have the cou- 
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rag<e and the candour to so at once to the origin of the evil— 
to strike at the source of that malady irhiidi has so long wi&ered 
up both the physical eneigies and the mend vti'toes of our peo- « 
pie. Let us unfetter the springs of the natbnal industry^ in the 
full confidence that, if we do so, it has an expansive elasticity 
within it, sufficient to absorb into profitable employment all those 
numbers whom it is now the fashion to consiaer as redundant. 
That, under a system of unrestricted freedom, the field of em¬ 
ployment is capable of this indefinite enlargement, is the con¬ 
viction of all the best informed of our Practical Economists;—and 
the few who djlFer from this opinion will allow, that the Coloni¬ 
zation to which they look as a subsidiary relief, will be most 
safely and beneficially conducted, when left to the operation of 
natural motives on an intelligent and instructed people. 

But the education requisite to effect the change desired in the 
character and habits of*the people, must be of a sounder and 
more liberal kind than any which w^have yet seen proposed. 
That the cultivation of religious feelings, the explanation of re¬ 
ligious truth, and the inculcation of moral and social duties, 
must form a large—perhaps the largest—portion of its objects, 
we fully admit. But we think that considerable misapprehension 
prevails as to the nature and objects of that aecular education 
w'iiich ought to be diffused as widely as possible, and which is 
essential to the well-being of society,. It is no doubt of the utmost 
importance to open to the labouring classes the sources of a 
variety of knowledge, in nrder that intellectual gratifications may 
be placed within their reach ; and we believe, indeed w.e know, 
that there arc many among them in w'hose minds the beauties 
of nature, the wonders of science, and the curiosities of (^er 
lands, excite an interest sufficient to conquer the attractions of 
sensuality or sloth. But when we reflect how few can be found 
in any class who habitually prefer intellectual gratification to the 
allurements of animal indulgence, it.scems scarcely reasonable to 
anticipate, from mere school instruction, such an effect upon ihe 
great mass of our operative population. We have, however, a 
right to expect a far more direct and powerful influence upon 
their habits, from a system of education which should include the 
science and practice of household management in the course of 
female tuition; and which should, in early life, thoroughly im¬ 
bue the other^^|x with a distinct and familiar conception of those 
principles of social economy which will enable them to take a 
juSt view of their own position in the community; and to compre¬ 
hend the nature and operation of those various agencies which 
influence, for good or evil, the condition of the class to which 
they belong. A knowledge of the laws which regulate wages— 
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the relation of population to subsistence—and the state and pros¬ 
pects of our different colonies—if widely diffused, and thoroughly 
impressed upon the working classes, would, in the course of a tew. 
years, go far, rot only to remove many of the most active causes 
of their misery, but to preclude all reasonable ground for that 
alarm which recent events have so powerfully excited, and which 
cannot fail to be experienced by the wealthy and luxurious, when 
surrounded by ignorant and suffering multitudes. Men instruct¬ 
ed upon these points, would never, like the hand-loom weavers, 
be guilty of the egregious folly of bringing up child after child 
to their'own occupation—an occupation which they know to be 
already overstocked, and to be doomed to certain and speedy 
extinction. Men instructed upon these points would be able to 
estimate bow insignificant is the profit they derive from the daily 
labour of their wives in coal-mines and in factories; when set 
against its certain consemiences—the absence of all good house¬ 
hold management, the destruction of domestic comfort, and the 
neglected health and education of their children. Men thus in¬ 
structed w'ould never have wasted months of time, and millions of 
money, in strikes and cutbreaks at once mischievous and futile— 
mischievous, because involving severe suffering and great social 
disorganization, and sowing the seeds of permanent ill-will— 
futile, because commonly directed agairst the inevitable oper¬ 
ation of natural laws. Men thps instructed would scai'cely 
waste, as often as they now do, in ignoble and injurious indul¬ 
gence, those ample earnings which—otherwise employed—might 
purchase comfort and independence, and frequently an advance 
into a higher station. And men thus instructed would never 
erf#Ure, year*<ifter year, the extremity of misery at home, when 
a moderate exertion of energy would ensure them plenty and re¬ 
pose in our colonial possessions. It may be added, too, that men 
80 instructed' would never have committed the singular and dis¬ 
reputable blunder of thw’arting, from the misconceptions of a 
groundless jealousy, all the efforts of the class immediately above 
them, to procure extended commerce and abundant food. 
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Art. VI.—1. Ausder Gexellschaftt Novelle, Von (From Society, 
a Novel, by) Ida, Grafin (Countess) Hahn-Hahn. 8vo. 
‘Berlin : 1838. 

2. Der BerJitet (The Right One.) Von Ida, Grafin Hahn- 
Hahn. 8 VO. Berlin: 1839. 

3. Grafin Faustine. Vori Ida, Grafin Hahn-Hahn. 8vo. 
Berlin : 1840. 

4. Ulrich, Von Ida, Grafin Hahn-Hahn. 2 vols. 8vo. Ber¬ 
lin: 1841. 

5. Sigismund Forster, Von Ida, Grafin Hahn-Hahn. 8vo. 
Berlin: 1843. 

6. Cecil, Von Ida, Griifin Hahn-Hahn. 2 vols. 8vo. Ber¬ 
lin: 1843. 

I T is a remarkable fact, that, out of the fourteen or fifteen thou¬ 
sand living authors of Germany, not one (if we except Tieck, 
who belongs to the last generation) has obtained any thing ap¬ 
proaching to an European reputation, or given decided proofs of 
originality, as a novelist. R^h in historians, fertile in critics, 
abounding in metaphysicians, and overflowing with thinkers, (or 
gentlemen who think that they are thinking,)ithe whole Confed¬ 
eration has proved, during the last quarter of a century, utterly 
unable to produce a prose writer of fiction, who does not turn out, 
on nice inspe'etion, to be an imitator;—to have belonged, from his 
her first conception, to some one of the established schools, his¬ 
torical, metaphysical, or romantic; and kept constantly though 
unconsciously in mind, some one of the great masters or master¬ 
pieces—in nine cases out of ten, Scott or Goethe— Wilhelm Meister 
or Waverley, At last, however, w’e have found one who draws 
exclusively on her own resources, rises proudly superior to 
authority, holds on her course in entire disregard or forgetful¬ 
ness, as well of the examples set byjlier predecessors as of the 
rules laid down by her contemporaries; and, as may be guessed, 
is utterly ui)like all or Iny of her countrymen or countrywomen,* 
who, to our knowledge, have hitherto risked themsdves in 
print. * 

Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn, is, both by birth and marriage, a 
member of the Mecklenburg family of Hahn, which begins with a 
distinguished founder in the dark ages, and boasts nine or ten 
ceuturies of unsullied nobility. When very young, she married 
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her'cousin, but was divorced soon afterwards, on her own ap* 

g Ucation, on the ground of alleged infidelity on the part of the 
usband. She has lived a good deal in most of the German 
capitals—mixing chiefly with the class to which she naturally 
belongs \ and she has visited most of the principal countries 
of Europe, in company with the attached friend to whom 
Famtim is dedicated. She has one child, a girl of fifteen or 
sixteen. She herself is ^bout five-and>thirty, or a little more. 
Two or three years ago she had the misfortune to lose an eye, 
through (as she asserts in her Reisehreife) the ignorance or 
inattention of the operator. The leading events of her life are 
mentioned, because her style of thought is palpably modified by 
them; and because her individuality, so to speak, is constantly 
presented to the mind of the reader, though without the ordinary 
repelling effect of egotism. 

Madame Hahn-Hahn is already the author of six novels, three 
books of travels, and a little dramatic poem which she is pleased 
to call an Arabesque. It is our present purpose to consider her 
exclusively as a novelist; but we must begin by apologizing 
for the term. .. 

Towards the end of her secondwork, she complains that the 
word, novelle, was added by the publisher without her leave 
to the title-page of her first. ‘ As 1 write no novels, I do not 
* choose to usurp the title, and ^his book must try to make 
‘ its way without it. 1 hope it w'ill not be valued the less 
* on that account! for 1 do not make the disclaimer out of 
‘ modesty.* If this be so, we are unable to guess why she dis¬ 
claims at all; for the only peculiarity which distinguishes such a 
book as Aus der GeseHscJuiftt or Dcr Rechte^ from the ordinary 
run of novels, (always excepting their intrinsic merit,) is the 
comparative carelessness of the writer regarding plot, which is 
hardly a subject of self-congratulation. But we will not quarrel 
with the lady about a word; there strikes us to be as much 
action, (unity of action, too,) and as studied, careful, complete 
development of character in her best fictions, as in many whose 
title to be called novels no one ever dreamed of questioning; 
bat undoubtedly it will be^most favourable to her, and equally 
agreeable to us, to consider them as a series of studies on the 
feelings; or A successioti of characters and situations illustrative 
of the great problems of domestic life-—its pains, pleasures, mu¬ 
tability, discontent—the waywardness of the affections, the in¬ 
constancy of the imagination, the insufficiency of all things 
human to satisfy the eternal cravings of the heart. Considered 
in this point of view, it would be difficult to form an undue esti¬ 
mate of their merit; so well chosen, and at the same time so 
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varied, are both scenes and* actors. In one of her single Vo¬ 
lume books, there are seldom less than four or five sets of 
people making each other happy or miserable, yet no two ef 
them bring about the proposed result in the same manner. As 
for heroes and> heroines, she can hardly be said to have any; 
and she has so little turn for melodramatic display, that it is only 
when the story is drawing to a conclusion, and some show of 
unity is imperatively required, that she places her men and 
women in marked contrast, or attempts to throw them into 
groups. They talk more than they act, and feel more than they 
talk ; for her strength consists in tracing the influence of time, 
place, and circumstance uport the heart. She delights to com¬ 
bat the notion that t;he affections can be subjected to the will, 
and is never more at home than when expounding the rationale 
of change, or suggesting excuses for inconstancy. 

The scenes are laid in1;he higher orders of society, and almost 
ail her characters, with the exception of a stray Artist or so, are 
taken from them. We have heard her blamed on this account, 
and accused of undue fastidiousness; but there strikes us to be no 
foundation for the charge. It was quite natural that she should 
take the materials immediately within her reach, especially* 
when these were best adapted to her main purpose—the frank 
and full exposure of the moral maladies peculiar to persons of 
her own rank, with a view to^he patient endurance of them; for 
she holds out small prospect of a cure. She moves too easily 
and habitually amongst her ^Hoch-Woklgebornen* to produce even 
a momentary impression resembling that left by the authors of 
our ‘ silver-fork * school; and although she is evidently attached 
to aristocratical institutions, we have discovered no traces of what 
can fairly be designated as illiberality. The native nobility 
of mind i^ never refused a place alongside of the conventional 
nobility of birth; genius is mentioned as the universal level¬ 
ler: knowledge, refinement, and self-respect, as the best titles 
to consideration in society. In fact, her tone and manner, as 
well as her selection and treatment of subjiect^, are precisely 
those of a high-bred gentlewoman; and it is by no means 
an insignificant, though incidental, recommendation of her bool^, 
that we collect from them a sufficient knowledge of the habits, 
tastes, feelings, and opinions of the German noblesse, conveyed 
in the mode least open to suspicion— i. e. unconsciously. We 
have a theory, that no one who enters a country for the express 
purpose of describing it, sees things in their proper natural 
relation to each other; and as most of the authors of what are 
called * fashionable novels ’ never get beyond the precincts, they 
are still more liable to fail into exaggerations and mistakes than 
travellers. 
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^Another cliaradteristic of this writcft is, never wanilefa 

beyond the circle of private life into questim of government or 
legi^ation'. This alone strikingly, and in our ^opinion not dis- 
advantageously, distinguishes her from a writer who has not 
unfrequentiy been named with her. Madame Hahn-Hahn has 
Seen called the ‘ George Sand ’ of Germany; and that there are 
a few superdcial points of analogy between her and Madame Du- 
devant, is undeniable. Both have written novels and travels; 
both have been unlucky in marriage: but hei^ the parallel must 
stop. When we open their books and look a little below the 
surface, we find ample materials for co||lraBt and none whatever 
for comparison. 

To bring the two within tlie same category, we must begin 
by laying entirely out of the account Madame Dudevant’s 
later productions, those of the mystical .religious character; in 
many of which, mixed up with much that is obscure, wild, 
or ibulty, it is impossible to help recognising a wonderful 
grasp of thought, combined with poetic power of a very high 
order. The parallel, if there is to be one, must rest on such 
books as ‘ Indiana,* * Jacques,’ and * Lelia.’ Mow these* are, for 
nhe most part, open or covert attacks on laws, rules, and ob¬ 
servances of ail sorts. When people are unhappy, it is rarely, 
according to her, that they have themselves to thank for it. It 
is some unequal law which depre|ses the poor—some artificial 
code of manners and morals which embarrasses the rich. All our 


suffering proceeds from causes which a more enll|^htened public 
opinion would remove; and even when individual hearts, minds, 
and dispositions, are in fault, their aberrations are attributed to 
the corruptions or false notions of society. 

We bear willing testimony to the comprehensive views, the 
warm sympathies, the hatred of wrong, the thirst^fur truth, 
which distinguish all Madame Dudevant’s books: nor.are we 
prepared to say that she is altogether an immoral writer. Her 
ends are noble, though the means may^be ill chosen ; she raises 
and elevates, if«sh|i occasiorlally misleads; and she never loses 
sight of the best foundation of all morals-r-the importance of 
self-sacrifice, the necessity of mutual forbearance, the healing, 
soothing, peace-pfomotiog virtue of charity. Still it is a danger¬ 
ous doctrine to propound, that much of what the world calls 
crime may be nothing more than mistake or misfortune; and 
though prolonged and patient suifefing exercises a strengthening, 
purifying effect upon the soul, it requires more of the esoteric 
philosophy than falls to the lot of many, to appreciate Lelia’s 
meaning, when she silences her young admirer’s scruples regard¬ 
ing her friend Trenmor by the remark —EcotUeZy jeuTie homme, il 
a subi cinq am de travaux ^rchs* 
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There is nothing at all resembling this in Madame Ilahn>Hahn. 
Her motto rather seems to be: 

< How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure/ 

She feels as keenly as any man or woman of genius that ever 
Jived, the frequent injustice of opinion; and at rare inteirvajs, 
something like a despairing cry breaks from her, at the wearing,. 
wasting monotony of life. Hut her settled conviction is, thkt 
the world is a place of trial, an arena on which the best and 
wisest are playing at cross-purposes; man never is, but always to 
be, blest. In youth we are unhappy, because we cannot anticipate 
the future ; in more advanced age, because we cannot renovate 
the past; and it is a part of the inscrutable design of Provi¬ 
dence, that reality should fail short of hope, and enjoyment end 
in satiety. She does not say that our hearts are desperately 
wicked, but she says that they are desperately hckle; instead of 
telling us to obey their capricious impulses, she expressly tells 
us to bridle them; and she inculcates the due discharge of the 
domestic duties as the best sedative for restlessness. Even the 
weak wavering Ulrich, the slave of passion, is not allowed the 
ordinary indulgence of attributing his loss of peace to the laws 
of marriage or the regulations of society. 

<« You have told me (bays Ulrich, in a letter to a friend) that you have 
been acquainted with passion, but tell me, have you pursued it—or rather, 
has it pursued you—to the complete disorganization or paralysis of your 
being ? Tell me, is it my unlucky peculiarity, or that of all men of 
sensibility, to be encircled and crushed by that boa ? There are moments 
when I rise against myself, when I would fain shake off, at any cost, a 
yoke which my weakness has imposed upon me; for others shake it 
off. 1 am now in such a moment. My whole course of conduct 
appears to me unworthy and unmanly. 1 ask myself: Are there, 
then, no honours and duties, no merits and distinctions, no friends, male 
or female, in the world, with whom life may be passed suitably, reason¬ 
ably and, so to speak, right pleasantly ? Have 1 not my beautiful Ma- 
lans* on the beautiful Rhine, suiBcient for all the wants of domestic, as 
well os* all the refinements of social life, full of recollections of my 
father, who loved and adorned it, because he had there spent many a 
happy yeat with my mother. Am I not myself married to a pretty, ^ 
amiable woman, who requires nothing but a little attention on my part, ^ 
to .become the best of wives and the tenderest of mothers ? Is it not 
inconceivable perversity, or criminal blindness, to possess so many ele¬ 
ments of happiness, and not to be able so to order and govern them, aa 
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to mould them into a firm, sure, complete happiness ? Ought I not 
to collept myself once for all ? take my heart to task, call in my wishes 
from their restless aimless wanderings, change my unattainable dreams 
oT bliss for the attainable peaceful enjoyments of reality, and instantly 
return froin the plains of the Don to the Hheingau and my home ? 
^ome, my friend—is not that a sweet name fur a sweeter thing ? Does 
not the foundation and keystone of all human exertion lie within the 
narrow limits of domesticity—in its kindly, cordial, contented, and yet 
widely-branching influence ? Every other loosens the bonds between 
us and our fellows, because it isolates us in our egotism: let the love 
of glory, the thirst of knowledge, the pursuit of art, or even the loftiest 
ambition, boast as they may of their philanthropy, of their brotherhood 
with the human race, and their exertions in its cause. As for all those 
theoretical systems of philanthropy, which profess to establish amity 
with Hottentots and Esquimaux, and bring about cordiality between 
nations, while the founder hates and despises the individual men in his 
immediate neighbourhood, and harbours envy and jealousy within his 
own breast, I make* no great account of them. 'I'he practical one of 
St Vincent de -Paul, who took off the chains of the galley slaves, and 
bore them in their stead—that 1 can conceive, and the Saint was lucky 
in having hit upon it. I possess no such capability of self-sacrifice, and 
very few do. Since, however, no tliorough improvement of character 
is possible, unless our charity and c'ompassion, onr patience and readi¬ 
ness for self sacrifice, are tried,—for this very reason a circle has been 
marked out for us, in which we may practise them for oUr own hap¬ 
piness, and, therefore, willingly and easily; namely, the family circle. 
Yes, God has ordered man’s destiny easily and pleasingly I he places 
each of us before the entrance of a magic circle, full of such power and 
such beauty that egotism itself loses its ugly form within it, since it is 
there changed into a feeling which belongs to the miney and no longev 
to the /. There is full contentment; reward in the sacrifice ; blessing 
for the exertion; consolation hand-in-hand with care, and refresh¬ 
ment alongside of labour. Instead, now, of taking possession of this 
happiness wiftiout more ado, wc look round, and consider whom we 
shall introduce into our paradise, and there may be one amongst 
ten thousand who does * not demand from God an Eve after his 
own special ordering. ' See noi):, this demand thrusts us far away 
from the portal. Every thing assumes a dilEferent form; the kindly circle 
is changed into it, prison, where intolerable burdens and raiserips aw'ait 
us—into a rowing bench, on which two wretches are chained down, whose 
sufferings are tnrnbd into downright martyrdom by their compelled proxi¬ 
mity, And all this because we never,'or too late, meet with the indivi¬ 
dual womatr whom we should wish tp make our wife! Had God given 
us nothing but sound sense and understanding, this would never como 
to pass; and every sensible, pretty woman, would answer our expecta¬ 
tions, and satisfy us. But, to our sorrow, we have aJso a heart; and ^ 
that is not so easily satisfied. It is too tender, or too wilful—enough, 
it despises the simple domestic fare, and hungers for ambrosia. In this 
everlasting hunger it grows faint, Faintnesb OT heart paralyses the whole 
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machinery of existence. Tp this am I come. Do you nntlerbtand this ? 
I do not mean, have you thought about it, but haye you lived it? 

A womaU) a weak one too, suffering from the same malady, 
writes thus: 

‘ What states of mind and soul I have lived through I vi^th what de¬ 
mons I have wrestled ! what a languishing thirst for Imppiness at first? 
and what an aversion for the joys of the woild at last came over me. 
Ob, theie are no words for it I Ye^viho among us has not wrestled^and 
suffered? who among us has not gone through the illusion-destroying, 
spirit-crushing process ? who among u»has not seen bis altars tottefing, 
and hjs idol tumbling from its throne ? But, somewhere or other, there 
is a green oasis for us all I If it does not bloom in the present, it 
dawns in the future, or smiles mournfully from the past, lie who 
is saddened by his recollections, throws himself boldly into the arms of 
hope or into the bewitching enjoyment of the moment; be who suffers 
from the world, takes refuge in a loving heart or in his own: he who 
cannot luvuiiate in feeling, seeks relief in action ; he who cannot find a 
resting point that satisfies him in things external, has a wide unbounded 
domain bestowed upon him by thought. Existence is an ever-blooming 
Eden for none; for most, it is a soil which they must laboriously build 
upon, a soil scattered over w ith w astes and rocks; yet the dry waste 
is sprinkled with sweet flowers,Vios8 and ivy are entwined about the 
rock, and the fir-tree spiings from its crevices. Vegetatioif plants it¬ 
self every where, and developes life— except in drift-sand’* ’ 

As for our minor miseries, these also depend much upon our¬ 
selves ; and a habit of self-examination, she thinks, will effec¬ 
tually remove most of them. When you are fretful, uneasy, 
desponding, without any assignable cause—or inclined to think 
yourself neglected by your friends, pause a moment and con¬ 
sider whether they have not as much reason to complain of you 
as you of them ; whether you are not suffering from some chro¬ 
nic malady, moral or physical; whether ypu are mot approxi¬ 
mating to the state of Louis XIV. at that period of his life 
when Madame Maintenon complained, that she had «to amuse a 
King who was no longer amusalie. * 

Again, according to Madame Hahn-Hahn’s theory, although 
it may not be in every one’s power to be contented or constant, 
it is in every one’s power to be true; and she has no mercy for 
any sort of trifling, mental sophistication, or deceit— 

< This, above all, to thine own self be true; 

And it must follow, aif the light the d^y. 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 

Her severity in this respect may be estimated from a short 
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dialogue between the young artist Polydor and the Countess 
Schdnholm, his patroness, in Ausder Gesellschaft: 

* “ But you will write to me often and much, won’t you ? ” 

* That is as it may be. I can promise nothing beforehand, because 1 
^o not know whether I shall be able to keep my word.” 

* “ But you must know what you will do ? ” 

* “ No, for I do not know what may happen to me.” 

‘ It is, therefore, quite possible for you to forget me altogether in 
a lieiw object or a new idea ?” 

‘ “ No, but you may certainly be thrown into the background.” 

‘ “ Countess, you are dreadfully candid.” 

“ If you would but speak the truth, you feel exactly the same.” 

‘ “ Possibly; but I do not say it to you.” 

‘ « I, however, say it to you designedly, that you might not, young as 
you are, imagine yourself to be dearer to me than you are." 

* “ Countess, why do you say such hard things to me ? ” 

* “ Becauseyou are a man, my poor Polydor, consequently a little vain 
and confident. In every relation between men and women, I dcc*in it 
best for both sides to know, as precisely and clearly us possilile, what 
they are to one another; otherwise misunderstandings capable of giving 
great pain, may easily occur.” ’ 

We have said that allowances are made for passion, but we 
we must limit the proposition. The indulgence extends no fur¬ 
ther than to the unconscious growth or progress of feeling; the 
moment ladies or gentlemen become aware of a guilty wish or 
forbidden liking, they must fly. No paltering with conscience, 
no tampering with duty, no* references to Plato or his creed; 
judgment of instant separation is pronounced without appeal. 
Otto (in 'Aus der Gesellschaft) gives up llda. Margaret (in 
Ulrich) flies Ulrich. Ohlcn (in Der Rechte) quits Vincenza for 
ever at her . bidding. Kenata (in Cec/7) nobly resists tempta¬ 
tion. In the few instances in which the bounds of duty are trans¬ 
gressed, the transgression is not defended; and the character 
(Faustine, for example)>is described as an exceptionable one; It 
should also be added, that Madame Hahn-Hahn's respect for 
inconstancy originates in a conviction that the highest natures— 
generally the most imaginative and impressible—are incapa¬ 
citated, by the law of their being, from resting satisfied with 
what they possess; or resisting the attractions of any new and 
unknown object, jf it happens»to bear a closer resemblance 
to the ideal image of grace and beauty which is ever moving 
before them with a glory round its head. Moreover, their 
minds and hearts are constantly advancing; and the same 
amount of excellence, or the same sort of sympathy, will no 
more suffice for them in their more advanced stages, than the 
pursuits of boyhodd will satisfy the man. Still, this tendency 
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does not prevent them from throwing themselves, heaitand soul, 
into their first grand passion ; and an adorer, after Madame Hahn- 
Hahn’s own heart, would be more likely to be thought too de¬ 
voted than the contrary. The req^uired sentiment, seasoned 
with a spice of Wertherism, is embodied in some spirited verses 
printed in her first novel,* and we have therefore attempted a 
translation of them. It is as literal as we can make it ; but, as 
one of the innumerable translators of JFaust has remarked, it is only 
by a lucky chance that a succession of simple heartfelt expres¬ 
sions or idiomatic felicities in one language, are ever capable of 
exact representation in another. 

1 4 . 


* If you’ll be my own, 

Then list to me now. 

My love shall be shown 
Long as fate will allow. * 
All hours you shall hear it. 
Or feel it, or see— 

And if you can’t bear it. 
You do not love me. 

2 

* Thorn-tangled and wild, 
And o’er rocks, is my path; 
Oh ! am I the child 

Of God's favour or wrath ? 
At times I feel riven— 

So shatter’d, so drear— 

And then, as if heaven 
Were opening-to cheer. 

3 : 

* The lark trills her note 
Unseen and on high; 

'I'be eagle will float 
Alone in the sky. 

Just so is my being; 

1 pour out my lay 
Unseen and unseeing. 

And hover, as they. 


* Right up tow’rds the sun 
I soar, tempest-tost; 

And bliss has been won 
Where peace has been lost. 

Yet I grow calm, and care 
Dies away at its birth. 

As 1 bathe in the air 
That’s untainted by earth. 

5 

* Let the war-cries of life 
Ring loud as they will. 

Through the thick of the strife. 
You must follow me still. 

The shame you must bear. 

Ay, make it your own ; 

And the crown yon must wear 
As if born to a throne. 

6 

* If your soul is thus steel’d, 
Self-sustain’d, self-possess’d, 
Unable to yield. 

And yet able to rest; 

Come to me—no shrinking- 
I’ll live on for you— 

But if you stay thinking 
One moment—Adieu/ 


We have gradually wandered from our parallel; but'we must 
return to it,if only to mention one more difference, the most decided 
of the whole. Some gifted and many common-place women, feel¬ 
ing or thinking themselves fitted for a wider field of exertion than 
is ordinarily held compatible with the appropriate virtues of their 
sex, have murmured, or railed in good set terms at the alleged in¬ 
justice of the resthaints imposed on it; and Madame Dude van t, not 
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satisfied with assuming a masculine name, and displaying (it must 
be owned) a masculine strength of understanding, has occasionally 
adopted the garb, together with a few of the distinctiire habits, of 
the stronger sex. 'J’he statuette by which she is best known through¬ 
out Europe, represents her standing in an easy independent atti¬ 
tude, attired in pantaloons and a frock coat. Madame Hahn-Hahn, 
on the contrary, is thoroughly feminine in all her tastes, habits, 
feelings and modes of thought—in her weakness as well as in 
her strength; nor does she appear to have made up her mind 
that women are qualified to contend for the greater prizes in art, 
science, and philosophy. Eor example: 

< “ Without pleasure in that which has been undertaken in good earnest, 
without devotion to it, satisfaction in it, triumph with it—nothing great 
was ever yet accomplished ; and what is the quintessence of these feel¬ 
ings except inspiration ? What else is the pulse of their life ? Inspi¬ 
ration is the electric shock which runs through the chain of existence; 
and history shows that it is only received by men.” 

* “ Only by men ? ” interrupted Faustine—“ and the prophetesses of 
the Hebrews 1 and the Homan matrons who laughed at death! and the 
priestesses of the Germanic tribes I and the heroines of Saragossa ! ” 

* ‘‘ I except the mere impulse. When a woman’s heart is touched, 
when it is moved by love—be it for an individual, for her country, or for 
her God—then the electric spark is communicated, and the fire of in¬ 
spiration flames up. But even then, woman desires no more than to 
suffer and die for what she loves. No woman was ever excited to the 
creating, controlling, world-lifting point: no, never; that is, never by 
inspiration. By intrigue, by caprice—likely enough; she amuses her¬ 
self with these occasionally. But it never yet entered the mind of wo¬ 
man to make her lover immortal, like Petrarch’s Laura and Dante’s Bea¬ 
trice. They do not even master art; much less science. That woman 
remains to be born who is capable of interesting herself for an abstract 
idea, to the extent of enduring chains and torture for its sake, like 
Galileo with his e pur si muove. We cannot so much as form a notion 
of a female Socrates.” ’— (^Faustine, p. 149.) 

She does not even maintain their superiority in matters of the 
heart. 

* “ Under ordinary circumstances,” said Faustine, “ we may be superior 
to men in tact and fineness of perception ; but when a man loves—and 
this happens oftener than women are willing to allow—he enfolds the 
beloved one like a sensitive plant, and feels sooner, stronger, every 
dawning emotion, every shade of feeling, every growing thorn of dis¬ 
agreement, every swelling bud of happiness. But then he must love in 
good earnest.’"—(P. 177.) 

Enough has been said to distinguish Ma^me Hahn-Hahn 
from her celebrated cotemporary; and the coursdbf the parallel has 
naturally led us to state the leading qualities of her style. We 
may now, therefore, proceed to a more detailed examination of 
her books; but it is only fair to say, that their great charm 
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consists in the succession of skilful touches b} which characters 
are developed) and in the incidental topics or allusions by which 
attention is kept up. She seems to have followed the advice 
given by Mr Merryman to the poet in the Prologue to * Faust.* 
‘ Do but grasp into the thick of human life ! Every one lives 
* it—to not many is it known—and seize it where you will, it is 
^ interesting.’ She scatters about so many traits of sensibility, 
so many poetic fancies, so much suggestive speculation on the 
subjects which come home to every one who has mixed in 
society; that, though few of them, taken individually, may be 
very profound or original, a highly pleasing impression is pro¬ 
duced—somewhat resembling that (to borrow one of her own 
similes,) produced by the milky way upon the eye. ‘ The 
‘ collective mass forms a luminous streak, every single minute 
‘ point of which is a star; but no Orion, no Sirius, overpower- 
‘ ingly attiacts the vidW.* She is just the sort of writer who 
must be read, and read carefully by a qualified reader, to be 
appreciated. We will do our best however, to convey as precise 
a notion of her as can be conveyed by extract or analysis, within 
the limits of an article. 

Grnjin Faustine, the third, on our list, is the book in which 
Madame Hahn-Hahn first put forth her full strength, and 
displayed her peculiar qualities. It is marked by more unity 
of purpose and compactness of plot, than Aus der Gesellschaft 
or Der Fechte ; which, short as they are, are more than half 
made up of episodical narratives or detached scenes. It has 
also been said, and is currently believed, that Grdjin Faustine, 
and Ida, Griifin Hahn-Hahn, arc one and the same person. 

'I''he opening scene is laid at Dresden, on the terrace over¬ 
looking tlie river, where several young men are lounging and 
chatting, one fine afternoon in June. It was too early for the 
female promenaders. 

• It was consequently the more remarkable that a woman, apparently 
belonging to the higher class, was seated on a bench, with her back 
towards the pavilion, undisturbed by the talking of the men, or the noise 
of the children. But it struck no one. She must therefore be some¬ 
body whom every one knew and no one minded. She was sketching 
diligently. A servant stood statue-like by her sfde, holding a parasol, 
so that neither a dazzling ray of light, nor the quivering shade of the 
leaves, might fall on the hand, eye, or paper, of his lady. Her large 
dark eye flew with keen quick glances hitiier and thither between the 
drawing and the landscape; and the delicate hand, relieved from the 
glove for the sake of greater fneness of touch, and careless of ex¬ 
posure to the ai^, skilfully followed the glance. She was cum|>fetely 
buried in her occupation.’ 

The group of loungers were joined by one of their com- 
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l)amon8} and a stranger, Count Mario Mengen, who had just been 
appointed Secretary of Embassy at Dresden—a distinguished- 
looking man in the prime of life, 

c (c Why, there is actually the Countess Faustine sketching,’* suddenly 
exclaimed the new comer, Feldern. 

* But v.’here is Andluu, then ?" said another : “ she has been nearly 
an hour here alone. 1 wonder that he consents to it.’* 

* “ That he endures it! ” exclaimed another. 

* “ Come, come,” said the ever kind Feldern, “ they are not chained to 
one another.” 

‘ Don’t you believe, Feldern, that they are privately married ? ” 

‘ “ No; for they might be openly married, if they chose.” ’ 

Whilst the conversation was proceeding, the lady rose and 
moved slowly away, greeting the- men of her acquaintance with 
the air of a Queen as she went by. 

Who is the lady ?” inquired Count Mdngen eagerly. 

‘ “ The very Countess Faustine we were speaking about.” 

* ** A stranger ? ” 

*« Yes, but established here some years.” 

* « Married ? ” 

‘ “ Has been”—« Perhaps”—“ Not known"—« A widow ”—resounded 
on all sides. ' 

* Mengen looked round. “ You are joking,” 

‘ “ Honour bright! we are speaking the simple truth.’* 

* “ The truest and simplest,” said Feldern, “ is, notwithstanding, when 
we say that Countess Faustine Obernau is a widow.” ’ 

The scene changes to Faustine’s house, where Baron Andlau 
is discovered, seated on an ottoman, in a fever of impatience for 
her return. 

* “ Why does she not come ? ” said he to himself, “ has any thing hap¬ 
pened to her? Why did 1 not go with her? my headache would not 
have been w’orse. Why, above all, did 1 let her go out at this hour of 
the day I ” He took his hat, and was going out to meet her, when he 
heard her step on the staircase. He sprang up and opened the door 
for her. The darkened room seemed to grow light as she entered. 
Faustine threw her bonnet on one table, her drawing-book on another, 
herself on a sofa,'and exclaimed— 

* “ My dear Anastasius, that will be a charming sketch I but I am tired 
—tired to death.” 

((t Why do yon over-exert yourself so ? Is it absolutely necessary that 
the sketch should have so hot a sun-glare ? '* 

* Absolutely necessary! ” said she. ** Besides, I have already rested, and 
this very evening you must go over to Neustadt with me. I must learn 
exactly how the river and the churches look by moonlight.” ’ 

He hands her a letter containing an invitation from her sister- 
in-law : 

«« Well,” said Faustine, ** a day or two sooner or later can’t matter to 
yon. Let us start the day after to-morrow. Together as far as Coburg; 
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then you to Kissingen, 1 to Oberwalldorf; at the beginning of July I will 
join yon—and then for Belgium.” 

* Andlau made no objection. He was content with every thing that 
was agreeable to her, and as she commonly cared for nothing and nobody 
in the world but him, this must be reckoned an extraordinary merit in him; 
for most people are most dissatisfied when the greatest interest is taken 
in them. She had sat down beside him on the ottoman. He touched her 
forehead lightly with his lips, and looked down upon her with an inde¬ 
scribable expression of tenderness, devotion, and joy. Faustine alone 
had ever seen him smile from an inward sense of pleasurip ; for to her 
he was every thing she wanted, and at every moment when she wanted 
him—father or friend, teacher or lover, encouraging or warning, watch¬ 
ing over or caressing—and she leant upon him as her visible providence. 
Her discursive fancy was kept within limits by his clearness—her restless 
excitability by his calmness. “ As those slaves in the East,” she would 
say laughingly, wear, as a sign of their condition, only a little gold chain 
upon the wrist, which lodis like an ornament; just so is your love an 
ornament, but still a chain.” 

‘ “ Which you are obliged to carry to prevent your being blowm about 
by all the winds of heaven,” replied Andlau. 

* “ And to be sure I deserve no better; for I have a genuine slave na¬ 
ture, and love most where 1 am most tyrannised over.” ’ 

• 

With every wish to be sparing of our extracts, wc are obliged 
to bear in mind that a train must be laid where an effect is to be 
produced: it is essential that the characters and position of And- 
lau and Faustine should be understood ; and a few descriptive 
touches are still necessary. 

‘ Almost all women were fond of Faustine, for she never cafne into 
competition with them. She grudged them neither their triumphs, nor 
their fine clothes, nor their adorers, and was content to have none of 
these. True, she threw the most beautiful and brilliant women into the 
shade, yet in such a manner that it was not felt. The beautiful said— 
“ She has a great deal of mind, but she is certainly not handsome.” 
The clever — “ She has not much sense, but she is very lovely.’* 
None of them compared themselves with her, just as fine garden flowers 
would probably not like to be compared to a wild Alpine plant. 
A savage said once, on -seeing a picture of an kngel, << He is of my 
race.** Civilized people no longer possess this divine instinct.’ 

Some may think this figure overwrought, but let it not be 
condemned hastily.^ Does it not gracefully indicate the too 
prevalent inclination in society to put down or repudiate what 
exceeds the ordinary measure, or makes l;he least claim, however 
well founded, to superiority ? When the claim has been made 
good the tone is inviting enough, but the first impulse is to 
repel. It is something to fix the attention of contemporaries—to 
say nothing of the chances with posterity—and one would think 
that ordinary people would gladly clnm kindred with genius; yet, 




not long since) it was by no means unusual to hear a common¬ 
place, mere walking talking gentleman, sneeringly inform the 
company that he was not literary —as if any human being could 
fancy that he was. 

‘ Pindar’s fine remark,* says Coleridge, ‘ respecting the difierent 
‘ cficcts of music on different characters, holds equally true of 

* genius; as many as are not delighted by it, are disturbed, per- 

* plexed, irritated.’ Goethe makes the same complaint in his 
Farbenlehr^ ‘a noble deed is attributed to selfishness, an heroic 

* action to vanity, an undeniable poetic production to a state of 

* delirium: nay, what is still stranger, every thing of the highest 

* excellence that comes forth—every thing most worthy of remark 
‘ that occurs, is, so long as it is barely possible, denied.’ 

’rhe ordinary run of men, it is added, did not take to her : 
she was not sufficiently tolerant of their complimentary common¬ 
places, or indulgent to their self-love. 

* Elderly men liked her best; probably because she was more friendly 
towards them—partly out of respect for age, partly because she main¬ 
tained that she ran less danger—not of falling in love—but of being 
suspected of doing so, which might prove inconvenient and annoying. 
She was without fortune, without consideration, without connexions ; 
yet such was the influence of her personal qualities, that the world 
silently recognised her connexion with Baron Andlaii as a legal one, 
and, to excuse itself for this indulgence, supposed a private marriuge.i 


This kind of toleration is not unusual in Germany—not merely 
in Vienna, where a certain degree of laxity has always existed ; 
but inr Berlin, where the standard of propriety is more rigidly 
maintained. Those whose reminiscences go back to the com¬ 
mencement of the century, may recollect one or two curious 
instances. 


I’hey separate, and Faustiiie goes to her sister’s, where nothing 
remarkable occurs, except that a wild young man, Clement 
Wallsdorf, a connexion of the family, falls desperately in love 
with her, despite of marked discouragement' On her return, she 
rushes to meet ^dlau with an eagerness which makes him 
tremble. ^ 


* She was hewitchingly beautiful in her storms of sensibility, and 
indeed all human beings are most beautiful when they are in their peculiar 
element; but he loved her so much, that he felt less pleasure in seeing 
her in her full beauty, than fear lest the frequent recurrence of sucli mo¬ 
menta should consume thS sources of life. 


‘ “ But why are you weeping. Ini ? ” asked Andlau; “ before you 

were with me yon bad something like a reason—but now-? ” 

* “ Pedant! ” exclaimed she, “ must 1 then be happy by rule ? When 
rejoicings, kissing, caresses, are not enough, tears and fault-finding 
must take their turn.’* 
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Andlau’s mother dies, and another separation becomes neces¬ 
sary. They part as usual with vows of eternal Constancy : 

“ Now, let the most important word be the last. Ini—Forget mo 
not.” 

‘ “ That is a worn-out jest, Anastasius.” 

‘ “ No jest, Ini. You do not know yet how you can forg-et all.” 

* “ Oh, all, dearest—all; but not you V* She flung4ier arms round him 
in a burst of agony, and when he tore himself away, and the door closed 
upon him, she felt that her guardian angel had abaifdoUed her; she aatik 
upon one knee, excljiirning—“ He is gone! he is gone ! 4)h, my God, 
abide with me now !” ’ 

His return is postponed from week to week, and she remains 
for nearly two months in o state of loneliness, g^oing out very 
seldom, and receiving few visitors. At the end of this time, her 
young admirer, Clement, arrives at Dresden ; and she begins to 
cultivate society in ord?r to avoid a frequent tcie-d-tete with him. 

/ At the house of a friend she becomes acquainted with Count 
Mario Mengen, the stranger who had been so muj^h struck by 
her on the terrace. He is clever, well-informed, and endowed 
with a certain independence of thought and bearing, which har¬ 
monizes with her own. His conversation soon becomes her chief 
resource ; the day is incomplete without him, and Andlau’s ab¬ 
sence is less paintully felt. 

*The passages in which the growth of their mutual liking is 
traced, arc amongst the best in the book; but we must hasten to 
the period when it can no longer remain a secret to either of them. 
Oil one occasion Mengen found her surrounded with maps of tj^e 
East. He asked her what she was studying. 

‘ “ My journey to the East.” She explained her plan, and asked 
whether he would be of the party. He joyfully assented ; and she pro¬ 
ceeded to call up all the historical and poetical associations which throw 
so great a churin on this journey. Suddenly she said, ** One of Andlau’s 
friends has just been appointed Consul at Alexandria. He wrote me ao 
to-day, and this friend is now the foundation-stone of my pyramid of 
hope.” 

< « As soon as the Baron von Andlau is with I shall be de irop,’* 
said Mengen very coldly, “and I fancy you would fh.en willingly dispense 
with me.” 

‘ “ Why should you deprive yourself of the pleasure?” she enquired 
kindly ; “ and can 1 then ever l>e surrounded by too many friends ?'" 

‘ “ Ah, you make me your slave—not your friend.” 

■ ‘ “ If I do so, you are right to break loo^ from me; but 1 do it uncon¬ 
sciously.” 

• **'««» 

* “ But go, Count Mengen—go; if your liberty is infringed hy me, I do 
not keep you.” 

< « UncoDSciottsly, as you said yourself.” 
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* « Well, if you won’t go, you must not complain. You may break 
your chains, but you must not rebel against them.’” 

As if frdm a presentimenc that his strength of mind would 
soon be put to the prodf, she, half in earnest, requires him to 
take a vow that, come what may, he will never be wanting to 
himself. 

‘ “ Now then,” said Mengen, exerting himself to keep up the tone of 
feeling; “ now, you must give me something which will constantly re¬ 
mind me of it, which will never leave me.” 

* ** That is but fair,” said she ; “ Duke Christian of Brunswick con¬ 
stantly wore a glove of Eli/.abeth of the Palatinate in bis helmet. My 
yellow glove would have an excellent effect in your black hat.” 

* Mario rose, and walked to her writing-table. On it stood a small 
Etruscan vase, containing rings and seals. He brought it to her. Shu 
glanced over the contents, and at length selected a plain gold ring, with 
a single large pearl, and the device : Qiii cherche, me trouve. “ Is 
this ring to your liking?” 

‘ By way of reply, Mengen held out his hand, and begged her to place 
the ring on tlie ring finger. She was about to comply, when she sud¬ 
denly bethought herself, and said slowly. “ No, that finger will at some 
future time wear another ring, to which mine must give place. Grant it 
a place from which it can never be expelled.” “ No objections!” she ex¬ 
claimed, with animation. “ I am wilful! I will have a place to myself, 
be it ever so small—I will have my own place, or none at all. It is 
for you to choose.” 

‘ “ It is for you to command,” replied Mario; “ I meant only, that 
you make every place your own." 

‘ “ Oh yes, if 1 take my stand on one which never brings me into 
cullision with the claims of the world. See, the ring fits your little 
finger exactly,” and she placed it there. 

* At the conclusion of this interview', Mario was so happy that be bad 
quite forgotten how cast down he was at the commencement. To Faus¬ 
tina, however, as soon as he went away, the question suggested itself 
—whether Andlau would be quite satisfied with this gift of the ring. 
In his presence she would certainly hav«i given it, and have been sure of 
his consent—but in his absence? The resolution to write to him a full 
account of it the'next morning, quieted her.' 

She is interrupt^, and forgets to write; yet Madame Hahn- 
Hahn labours hard to persuade us that there was iio coquetry, 
no selfishness, no intentional trifling with the feelings of others, 
in what she did. It was their fault or misfortune if their paths 
crossed, or their destiny became blended with hers. 

< ** I really cannot bear to live so lonely, and if Mengen were not here !— 
Thank God, he is.” Whether this delight in his presence would outlast 
Andlan*s return—whether Mario would not have reason to complain, if 
that were not the case—>never so much as occurred to her.. She thought 
she had a right to rejoice with all her soul in this attractive object-. 
She saw no danger in thjs. It'would be doing her injustice to call this 
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levity, though there was that in her nature which produces levity. But 
life was to her a problem, how to mould herself to the' greatest possible 
perfection ; and every incident was a fresh stroke of the chisel to assist 
in freeing the divine image from the rough i^ss of rock. Whatever fell 
in her way, she accepted as sent from on hi^ to be worked up for her 
improvement, without doing wrong to any one. But what thread of ex¬ 
istence is drawn out in so lonely a direction, that no other gets entangled 
or interwoven with it ? ’ 

A consciousness of her critical position begins at last' to 
l^reak upon her. Would Andlau and Mengen agree ? Would 
It be possible for her to keep well with both of them ? She 
felt that it would not. She felt that her only safe and honest 
course was, to tell Mengen at once the exact nature of her 
connexion with Andlau; but this would drive him from her, 
and she could not make up her mind to such a sacrifice. Whilst 
she is still wavering, MTengen is obliged to leave Dresden. A 
party of her friends are with her on the last evening they are to 
pass together; but he stays them all out. 

* At last she was alone with Mario. Silent, with folded arms, he stood 
before her fur a time, for his feelings stifled his words. She stood up, 
placed both hands, clasped together, on his arm. “ Till our next meet¬ 
ing, friend.” 

‘ “ Can I part from you thus?” enquired he in the same low tone, and 
clasped htr bands in his. « Oh, Faustine, I cannot!” he exclaimed with 
overflowing vehemence, and pressed her to his heart. 

* “ Oh, this is not right,’’ said she, still with the same expression of 
sadness in look and tone. * 

‘ “ Pardon, Faustine,” said Mario, more softly, and his hand glided 
lightly over her hair, and across her cheek—” for I love you.” 

* All at once she stood up, disengaged from bis arm, in front of him. 
She spread out her arms not towards him, but upwards to heaven, and 
u ith a joyful ecstatic tone, exclaimed, He loves me I ” 

*“ Whither, then, with this agitating glow, Faustine, if not to me?” 
cried Mario, and flung his arms round her as if to chain her to his side. 

* He loves me!” she repeated with the same inward enthusiasm. Bhe 
clasped his head with both her hands, gazed on him, then shook her own 
slowly, and said as in a dream : ‘‘ But that cannot be true.” 

‘ “ Not true ? Oh, Faustine! have you not felt how, by degrees, my 
very existence has become blended with your own ; how my heart has 
learned^to heat in your breast; my spirit to fly in your direction ; iny 
w'hole being to keep pace with yours ? Is not that love, Faustina ?” 

‘ “ Oh, but that is dreadful I ” ^ 

t II Why, Faustine, Angel, you love me.” 

*« 11 ” exclaimed she, and passed her hand across her brow. I—> 

you ? You are strangely mistaken, Count Mengen.” 

< Mario’s radiant features were suddenly cenvulsed. He moved 
Faustine from him, and said, in a menac^i^one—Faustine I ” 

<She sank into a chair. Her tears flowed fast, and there was an 
indescribable air of soffering in ber‘ whole frame.^ Mario bad not tho 
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power to leave her, although at the first moment he had made a 
movement towards the door. He knelt before her, and said: “ Faustine, 
how can^you tell such an untruth ? ” 

< I tell no untruth,” she murmured without looking up. 

(« Look in mj face, firmTy and quietly, and now answer me<>-Do you 
not love me, Faustine ? ” 

***No! '* said she in a hardly audible tone, but ^unconsciously her 
eyes rested on him with such heavenly tenderness, that he exclaimed 
enchanted-—Your sweet deceitful lips speak false I your eyes say yest 
and I believe them.'' 

* “ No, no I’’-she exclaimed in increasing agony, and held - botla 
hands before her eyes, ** Do not mind the treacherous eyes; the lips 
speak the truth.” 

< Faustine,” said Mengen rising up, and his angry voice grew more 
terrifying from the tremulousness which exciteiq,ent threw into it; “if 
you do not love me; if all has been but tr'fiing—the amusement of an 
idle hour: if you have lavished the whole fascination of your nature as a 
vulgar coquetry ; if you have accustomed yoBi-self to suph a disregard of 
the feelings of others, as to anatomize living, beating, bleeding hearts, 
for your instruction or your sport, then I have no expression for my con¬ 
tempt. 

‘ “ Mario I’* shrieked Faustine, and sank upon her knees, “ I love you !"* 
She now gives him the history of her life. She was married 
young to a common-place man, Count Obernau. She felt no 
love for him, and before she became his wife, she told him so; 

' b\it he assured her that the required feeling would come in good 
time, and that they should do very well together if it did not. 
But every thing about him was repellfng to her sensitive im¬ 
pulsive character, and she naturally enough caught at the first 
offer of sympathy. An attachment grew up between Baron 
Andlau and herself, not discouraged by her husband, who had 
begun to get tired of her, and thought her incapable of loving 
any one since she had failed to love him. Set on by his sister, 
however, he took to watching them, and soon surprised them in 
an attitude of tenderness, which, though not quite irreconcilable 
with purity, was certainly calculated to put the most philoso¬ 
phical husband’s philosophy to the test. Obernau runs for bis 
pistols, and insists on Andlau’s fighting him. * Andlau retained 

* his composure, conjured him to spare me, and not make a public 

* scandal; whilst I stood like a statue, deprived of speech, thought 

< and peflection ; nor did 1 recover my faculties until a pistol shot 

< was discharged, an^ Andlau fell at my feet. Then 1 knew 

* what I bad to do I ordered hotses, conveyed him to his own 

* house, sent for surgeqps, and stayed with him. Obernau, the 
<^\^le world, were^othing |o me from thafr hour.’ The hus- 
.bahd pressed her to return; * I will never,* she replied, ‘ return to 
* *4iie house of.ai^inan who'^’^aer i^naded himseli and me in the 
^ ^>yes of thajbrhole world.* H^oiThis part, refuses to consent to 
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a divorce, and when, two years after the breach, he dies, she 
herself declines becoming* the wife of Andlau, from a fantastic 
aversion to a tie which had made her so miserable. 

< << I thank yop," said IMengen, « for unveiling your destiny to me, and 
doubly do 1 thank you, since I see nothing in it to separate us.’^ 

* Faustina looked at him without speaking, and passed her hand aeross 
her eyes, as if to convince herself that she was awake. 

< << Nothing I for you love me, and Andlau—you love no longer ; for, 
if you still loved him, your eye would never have alighted on me with 
any other than the indifierent friendly glance you have fur every 
body:” 

# * « * # 

‘ “ Oh, then, I am miserably false! ’* said she, in a hollow voice. 

* “ And what would you be if you remained standing between two 
men, fascinating both, belonging half to each, wholly to neither? And 
what would you be if you ^turned back with a divided heart to him 
whom you /mt;^,.loved, and^said, ‘ 1 love another, but 1 will be tnie to 
you ? ’ You love the good, the beautiful, the high, wherever you find it, 
Faustine—that makes you so fascinating; and you are too much the slave 
of the present to chain yourself lastingly to an individual—that makes you 
%eak. 1 will not defend this weakness, because you might then reproach 
me with sophistry, or accuse me <9f speaking for my own interest. But 
trust me—if you were my sister, I would say the same. Untruth is a 
torn, half, wavering existence—a contradiction in the ^onl; end it by a 
prompt decision, by an irrevocable step, and you have freed yourself., 
Choose, choose, Faustine!” cried Mario, and the composure with whicb 
he had hitherto spoken changed into the most troubled passion— 

« now, directly, on the spot I In half an hour 1 leave this room, and it 
depends on you whether I shall ever enter it again ; for we cannot go 
on as formerly.”' 

She still hesitates, but his decisi[;^n of character controls her 
in her own despite, and he leads her to the writing-table. 

‘ “ Now'—write, Faustine.” 

‘ “ O God I ” gasped she, and sank into the chair—” I cannot 1 ” 

‘ “ Then I must,” said Mario, composedly. * 

‘ “ Are you mad ? ” cried she, beside herself. “ No ! no hand but my 
own shall plunge the dagger into his heart; for I am doing it, I know'.” 

‘ “ Yes,” said Mario; “ his or mine.” 

*« S4e, you have no alternative. Granted you plunged it into mine, 
what would you do next? Say nothing to Andlau?—Tbat«ls not 
possible for you. Besides, he would g^iess that you are not the same; 
and, if he enquired, how would you be able to pilay the hypocrite—^to lie ? 
Suppose yon told him what has occurred. Do you beUeve he would be ablcf 
to shake off the impression ? Were it a cajffice on your side—if, In an 
idle hour, you had amused yourself bystrifling wllh me—he mighlTStoUe 
at it, and be comforted. Can he now ? « * ^ ' 

<« Never!” and she seised thj^pnn. She wrote aflfoUows Anin<, 
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•tasiuSj your last word at parting has conae true. I have forgotten you 
’—no, not you, but myself. 1 inean, 1 have forgotten that I could or 
would live in you alone. We must never see each other again, Anastasius. 
By this decision I ruin your life, and I do not even entreat your forgive¬ 
ness. You will know best what to think of Faustine.” * 

On a former occasion, when Faustine playfully asked Audlau 
to pay her the compliment of a little jealousy, he replied— 
< You know that with me there can never be any question of 

* jealousy, because I acknowledge no rival. I readily surrender 

* to another the property which he extends his hand to seize.* 
He acted up to his principle. No reply of any sort was returned 

- for many months; but, as she said herself, the letter W'as his 
death-warrant. 

F'austine’s aversion to matrimony is overcome by Mengen’s ar- 
ghments: 

«* Do you suppose I could contentedly resign myself to an equivocal 
connexion, open to every misconstruction, where there is no reason for 
it beyond feminine caprice ? Thousands may do homage to you ; many 
may love you ; your husband alone can protect and honour you, as you 
ought to be protected and honoured.” ’ • 

She promises to marry him as soon as he has obtained the 
consent of his parents, and he departs. Whilst he is absent, 
a harrowing incident occurs. Clement Wallsdorf shoots him¬ 
self in her presence for love of her. Mario returns, snatches her 
from a scene of horror, and marries her.^ 

Here the regular narrative breaks o‘ff, and the conclusion is 
related by the authoress in her own person ; as she heard it from 
Mario, whom she meets in Venice live or six years afterwards, 
with his child, the child of Faustine. 

They had lived happily bd^ond expectation for five years, and 
Faustine was the pet, the pride of his family. ‘ Intellectual su- 
‘ premacy—which makes ordinary women so unendurable, that 

* we feel them as a troublesome appendage, something like an 
‘ illustrious name in poverty—seemed given her to show that 

* the most superior women can be the most amiable. She, 

‘ quietly folded her wings to -prevent others from feeling they 

* Imd none ; but, at the slightest encouragement, she spread them 
‘ and flew up, and caused-the etherial lustre, the bloom, of her 

* region, to play down-into our circle.* But there is a canker in 
the rosebud. She is restless without knowing why, and teases 


longs for a cloister where she may pour out her soul in prayer. 
* Mario, to adore eternally~that would make me happyShe 
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has a fit of painting, and the pursuit of fame diverts her for a time. 
With the proud consciousness of genius, she would say— 

< The thirst for glory is a consciousness of futurity : he who does 
not believe in his own future, deserves no present. That my pic¬ 
tures may be simply in the taste of the day, and therefore without a 
future, ohen weighs heavily on my heart. 1 know that I possess a pre¬ 
cious treasure ; still, whether 1 shall work it up into jewels, or coins, or 
what else, 1 know not; at least not precisely. We deceive ourselves in the 
value of our productions, like mothers in the beauty of their children. 
Petrarch expected immortality from his poem Africa, and obtained it 
by his Sonnets. It would be lamentable if I left nothing behind me but 
Africas." ’ 

Mario tries the effect of a journey to the East. The experiment 
answers whilst the novelty lasts, and then she is as restless as 
ever. * I will travel no more ; I know now that the earth is 
‘ the same every wher»^ and mankind too; only the surface inf 
‘ varied; in one by clima|e, in another by temperament. The 
‘ new is always something old, and the something different is 
‘ always the same. That can never satisfy.* In vain does he 
remind her that complete satisfaction is not to be expected, be¬ 
cause never intended for us, on earth;—that if, by a miracle, every 
wish could be satisfied and ev^ry aim attained, she would weep, 
like Alexander, for more worlds to conquer. In vain does he 
endeavour to reanimate her former enthusiasm for painting, 
poetry, and fame. 

‘ “ To what purpose ? ” w'as her answer. “ That which is not of the first 
class need not exist’at all, and only two or three books, and as many 
works of art, are of the first class. Each of these made an era, struck 
out a path, gave a direction. This depended not on him who wrote, 
or painted, or constructed them, but on God's sending him into the world 

at the very moment when an efficient instrument was needed.” 

* 

‘ “ You love me no longer I ” I exclaimed with bitterness. 

‘ “ Fool !*’ she replied, with that ecstatic smile which I never saw on 
any brow but hers. “ Have you not touched the tabernacle of my 
heart? Is not my son yours? No, Mario, I love^you; I have 
loved nothing so much ; I shall never love any thing after you,' but 
above you—God. My soul has squandered itself in such transports of 
love and inspiration with yours, that all it can ever meet with in this 
region, will be but a repetition, and perhaps—an insipid one. Theyhave ^ 
so broken up my heart in searching for its treasures, that the gold mines 
are probably exhausted.” 

« « Dearest Mario, do not grudge me a little, a very little, rest on this 
side of the grave ! If you did but know how weary 1 am, ybu^yourself 
would guide me to another path.” » ^ 

‘ “ You are striking into a fil'se one,” I replied, “ for yon are about 
to be false to all your duties. Have you not vowed before God, to stay 
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by me in weal and in woe? Have you not the childhood of your 
Bon to watch over, and his youth to guide ? Have you not your genius 
to cherish ?—that gift, more heavenly than any, because a voice of, 
power, of truth, of consolation for mankind.” 

* « Faustine, do not forget that the crown of thorns is inseparable 
from the crown of glory ; the deepest pangs have given birth to the 
highest genius ! He who would rise again, must suffer himself to he 
bound upon the cross ! He who would ascend to heaven, must not 
fear the descent into hell. By what right would you enjoy only the 
sunny side of every thing ? *' ’ 

Her resolution is confirmed by a meeting with Andlau, who 
dies of a disease in the chest, brought on by the wound re¬ 
ceived from her husband. She reaches his deathbed jus^ime 
enough to see him die. ‘ She murmured in a scarcely audible 
‘ tone, Anmtasius; and he, who was insensible to every thing 

* el^, heard her voice, unclosed his eyes, smiled, tried to reach 

* out his hand towards her, uttered /«/,*and expired.’ 

She entered a convent of the Vive JHepolte at iiome, and died 
five months afterwards, a model of piety and humility. 

This, it must be allowed, is a fine, but wild conception; and 
it may be true that there is nothing in actual life resembling it;— 
even in Germany, where all varieties of female character are to 
be found in much greater plenty than in any other country. Nor 
is there any thing in actual life resembling an Undine, a rsyche, 
a Corinna, a Sylpbide. 'i'bese finer natures—these creatuVes of 
the imagination and the heart—are, and are meant to be, the 
very opposite of Wordsworth’s household charmer—perhaps little 
less poetical, and certainly more useful in her way : 

* A creature not too bright or good, 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.’ 

They must be tried by a different standard ; and th'> first ques¬ 
tions in the present instance are :—Was the author’s object an 
artistical ana legitimate one, and is it attained by the book ? 

She wanted a vehicle for developing her theory of existence, 
her notions of genius, her reflections on the mind, her ex¬ 
perience of the heart. For tIKs purpose she frames a character, 
eccentric and fantastic, but full of life, light, and grace ; made 
up of many qualities which are seldom found together—depth 
and volatihty, humility and self-confidence, truth and fickle¬ 
ness ; and endowed with many gifts—feeling, fancy, knowledge, 
thong|i|y sensibility, beauty, genius—which are as rarely united 
in one woman as the mingled beauties of exulting Greece. Yet 
Madame Hahn-Hahn has moulded them into an harmonious 
whole, which not merely satisfies the critic’s judgment, but 
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(what is of more importance) keeps up the reader’s interest to 
the end. There are some episodical passages and conversations, 
•which bear rather loosely on the main story, but even these open 
glimpses, and suggest reflections, which we should be sorry to have 
missed. , 

In a concluding paragraph, the author, addressing a male con?- 
panion, says : * Women like Faustine are the avenging angels of 

* our sex, which Providence sends occasionally, but rarely, upon 
‘ earth, and to whom the best of you fall a prey ; for fcily the best 

* of you are prepared—as the mass of women are—to give a heart 
‘ for a heart, a life for a life, an entire existence for an entire ex- 
‘ idUnce.—Beware of the Faustines.* This would be tantamount 
to saying, ‘ Beware of me, Ida, Grafin Hahn-Hahn,* if the report 
regarding the identity of the characters were true; but she indig- 
antly repels the insinuation. In a subsequent work,* a con¬ 
versation takes place rt^arding ‘ Georgiona,’ by ‘ Grafin Schon- 
‘ holm,’ both feigned names: 

‘ “ 1 BRRure you she has copied herself and the incidents of her life.” . 

*• ** But nature cannot be copied: it must be conceived so as to make part 
of the mind, in order to he naturally portrayed. Grafin Scbdnbolm is said 
to be * Georgiona,’ just as Lor|l Byron was said to be Childe Harold, 
and Madame de Stael Corinna. That is now become an established prac¬ 
tice ; if an author writes with an air of reality, the incidents are said to be 
real; and what he has felt and lived inwardly, he is supposed to have 
gone tiirongb in actual life.” ’ 

In the same work, (Vol. ii. p. 196,) a sort of moral is suggest¬ 
ed : * Have not most women, in proportion as they are more 
‘ richly gifted, some resemblance to^Faustine, particularly in their 
‘ thirst for emotion ? We get tired of a good, commonplace, 

‘ matter-of-fact mother of a family ; and an imaginative, fanciful, 

* fascinating woman, full of mind and sensibility, who keeps us 
‘in a constant state of excitement, gets tired of us* In other 
words, in feeling as in mechanics, what is gained in time or du¬ 
ration is lost in intensity or strength : we cannot have it both 
ways: wq cannot keep our cake and eat it too ; or, to adopt the 
more dignified language of Lord Byron, those who cannot rest 
satisfied without an unbroken fuccession of higH-wrought emo¬ 
tions, must make up their minds to be constantly fluctuating * be^ 

* tween the misery of disappointment and the misery of satiety.’ 

Ulrich is the work which, next to Faustine^ has attracted 
most attention. The author has taken a larger canvass, and 
crowded it with figures; but we lose in compactness what we 
gain in variety. We also see in it, what is not unusual in her 


* Ulrich^ Vol. i. p. 22St. 
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workS) the want of a settled purpose—a definite ainii at the com¬ 
mencement ; a defect which Sir Walter Scott frankly acknow- , 
ledged in his own. 

Three young ladies leave a celebrated establishment in Hei¬ 
delberg on the same day: Unica, the daughter of Count £r- 
, berg ; Clotilda, the daughter of the Frankfort banker, Marana; 
and Margarita, the daughter of an impoverished widow of noble 
birth, the i^eifrau von Ringoltingen. Clotilda marries Count 
Ostwald, an elderly, ugly, and weak-minded man, for the sake of 
his title; Margarita marries Prince Thierstein, to please her 
'.mother; Unica contracts a girlish attachment for young JjAa- 
rana, the banker’s son; but her proud parents will not he^of 
such a union, and press her to marry her cousin. Count Ulrich 
Erberg, the owner of the adjoining chateau, for whom, at first, 
she feels no inclination. ^ 

‘ Ulrich, it must be owned, could not be termed handsome ; he bad 
fine but strong features, a bilious complexion, eyebrows which almost 
touched, and, together with his hair and whiskers, darkened his face too 
much; but the indescribably noble expression of his brow, his fine 
figure, small feet and hands, (the inheritance of aristocracy,) and simple 
bearing, were far from making a disagreeable impression on the whole.’ 

We quote this description, in an abridged shape, because 
Ulrich may be regarded as Madame Hahn-Hahn’s beau-ideal of 
a lady-killer. 7’hus, although he professes little more than re¬ 
spectful affeption for Unica, and it is obvious that his thoughts 
are constantly wandering, she consents to marry him, and resolves 
to win his love. Her first step is a somewhat anomalous one for 
a bride. On reaching her room, on the wedding night, he finds 
• her gloved and bonneted as for a walk;— 

‘ Ulrich’s first movement was a step towards the door, his second to 
' pass his hand over bis forehead, and throw back his head, as he often 
did, when he sought to muster an unpleasant feeling. 

‘ My dear Unica, have the goodness to tell me what this means ? ” 

< She turned half round, uud said, dryly and peremptorily, I would 
be alone.” 

* Ulrich gazed on her with an indescribable mixture of pride and 
melancholy, and replied—“ Why do* you suddenly drive me from you, 
Unica ? It gives me pain, and will do you harm.”. 

* A gleam of triumph shot across her face, and in a more decided' 
tone she repeated—1 would be alone.” 

< You wish, then, to be alone now—mid for everf be said, without 
shttrpness, without bitterness, without ill-humour, but with an uncon¬ 
querable decisiveness. Unica felt this. Twice had her resolution been 
shaken ; it should not be so a third time. 

‘ “ Nowy and for ever,'’ she said. Ulrich bent his head proudly, and 
retired to his own room.’ 
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There ir an English novel of considerable merit in which a 
• union begins in the same manner, and ends happily. Unica 
calculated on a similar result, and meant merely to pique her 
husband into a passion for her. Unfortunately, she had not 
calculated on the effects of an early love affair, which, though 
transitory in its duration, had left uneffaceable traces on his 
heart. To quiet her fears on another account, he relates it to 
her. 

He begins with a remark which would seem to imply, that 
C4exmany has lost a little of its characteristic earnestness: 

man nowadays can do nothing more unbecoming—^that is to 
say, nothing more laughable—than confessing himself to be mastered by 
a feeling. It is not merely the men—even the women look upon him 
as a simpleton ; for love, the passion^ is out of fashion. It is no longer 
to satis-fv the heart, to absorb our existence, but to gratify our vanity, 
and (when matters come to the highest pass) our senses. No I.a Val- 
liere takes refuge with her rejected heart amongst the Carmelites; no 
De Ranee Hies to La Trappe after seeing his beloved Duchess de Mont- 
bu/on in the pangs of death.” * 0 

This view of the matter is a superficial and impatient one. 
Moilern men and women are as capable of passion as their fore¬ 
fathers ; hearts beat as^wildly under embroidered waistcoats as 
under steel cuirasses; and love plays a much more important 
}):irt in the lives of most of us than we are willing to confess. 
Who, for example, would have expected to find Bentham, in his 
eightieth year, w'riting (as may be seen in our last Number) to 
the object of his first and only love, to remind her of the present 
of a flower! ‘ From that day not a single one has passed (not 

‘ to mention nights) in which you have not engrossed more of my 
‘ thoughts than I could have wished.’ If other men of strong 
feelings could be induced to register their emotions, we should 
probably soon have a series of confessions as startling as Rous¬ 
seau’s. 

Neither is it true that great sacrifices are unknown. Not three 
years since a man of fortune, connexion and accomplishment, 
long past what is commonly called the more susceptible period 
of life, but in the full enjoyment of his faculties, suddenly retired 
from the world in consequence of a disappointment of the heart; 
and he is now living in a small island, uninhabited except by a 
solitary attendant and himself. The best knight that ever lived 
could do no more for a duchess. 

It is admitted, however, that a few are still cast in the mould 
of the olden time, and Ulrich is one of them. He meets a beau¬ 
tiful unknown, named Melusina, on the Lake of Como, and 
falls desp%ately in love with her. She returns his passion, 
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and they live very pleasantly together for a month; at the 
end of which her holiday is up; and she leaves him as wise as 
when they met regarding her family or position, after exacting a 
promise that he will neither follow nor enquire for her. Four 
years pass away, during which he thinks of nothing else, when 
one morning he sees her in Berlin with a child, whom he sup¬ 
poses to be his own. The mystery is cleared up at the opera, 
where Melusina happens to occupy the next box. She sees him, 
faints away, and makes a scene. He carries her to her carriage, 
and returns, to his party. 

‘ “ My dear Ulrich,” whispered my aunt, as I resumed my plac^e- 
side her, the attention of the whole audience is fixed on you.” 

‘ “ So let it,” 1 replied unconcernedly. 

‘ “ But, good Heaven! ” exclaimed she impatiently, “ do you not 
know then that you have given yourself en Spectacle with the mistress 
of the-Minister ? ” 

‘ I was spirit-broken, I am so still. The object of tny worship is cast 
down into the dust where all may tread upon it; and yet I have found 
nothing on earth so beautll^l as Melusina. Between contempt and 
adoration, disgust and longing—the bitterest and the sweetest feelings— 
I stand powerless; for I loathe the lifd'in which nothing is so heautiful 
as a painted lie.’ 

Gratitude, or vanity, induces men to make ample allowances 
for faults committed for their own dear sakes; and Ulrich had 
a perfect right to believe in some kind of mystic pre-ordained 
union of souls, which made it quite natural and proper for Melu¬ 
sina to dispense with ceremony ; but surely it was a little unrea¬ 
sonable to expect that a woman, whose acquaintance he had 
formed under such peculiar circumstances, would turn out a pat¬ 
tern of purity ; and instead of fainting away and having a brain 
fever, he should have exclaimed, 

* I ask not, I know not, if guilt’s in that heart, 

I but know that 1 love thee, whatever thou art.’ 

Ulrich's story is by no means consolatory to his wife, but they 
get on pretty well till he pays a visit to Prince Thierstein—a 
rough-mannered narrow-minded man, who had married Marga¬ 
ret, Unica’s schoolfellow, in the hope of continuing his race. 
She enters, the dining-room, and Ulrich is presented to her. 

* Silently she deceived him, and ailent, breathless, lost to every 
‘ thing around him, stood Ulrich; for Melusina, but Melusina 
‘ without a shade of sin or sorrow^ Melusina, younger, brighter, 

* ^tood befofe him as Margaret, Princess of Thierstein.’ They 
are in fact sisters, but this does not appear till long afterwards, 
when Ulrich has transferred his affections to Margarei;. Their 
attachment forms the grand feature of the book, ancTgives rise 
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to a great variety of scenes and reflections. The character of 
Margaret is finished with great care; and we must pause to quote 
ii passage: * 

< Perhaps Ulrich alone knew what a deep knowledge of things she 
possessed; for in society she seldom gave vent to her thoughts, and 
spoke with few words. “ I am not in the same key with society,” she 
once said to Ulrich; “ consequently whatl«ay is too high or too low for 
the general symphony. I am obliged to perform solos, or duets with you.” 
This neither amazed nor distressed her; she neither sought to catch the 
ton^r gain the opinion of others. She had the indiflhrence of genuine 
su^lPiority, namely, the most complete indifference regarding the appro* 
bation of the mass. Certain persons sometimes acquire an extraordinary 
reputation in the world for w«t, talent, or genius. In general, this 
proves nothing more than that they are of the precise height which 
}ilaces them on a level wi^h the crowd; both what they are, and what 
•^hey produce, exactly corresponds with its demands. Were this more, 
or did they produce more, they would instantly lose this happy equi¬ 
poise, he out of proportion to the measuring rod applied to them, and 
only be able to compel the recognition of their superiority by over¬ 
whelming proofs. The artist, the autho?, may give such proofs; but 
daily life, and the social circle, do not always afford fine minds an oppor¬ 
tunity for development.’ * 

After some months of dangerous intimacy, they separate. 

‘ Kemail! far from me,* are Margaret’s parting words, ‘ till I call 
‘ you, and this call will first reach you from my grave.’ Ulrich 
writes her an imprudent letter, which falls into her husband’s 
hands. He casts her off, and she retires to live in a small cottage 
in Switzerland with her child. Ulrich, ignorant of the conse¬ 
quences of his imprudence, resolves to travel for some years, and, 
as a preliminary measure, requires his wife to agree to a divorce. 
It is at length agreed between them, that things shall remain 
unaltered for the present; but that in case he comes back within 
three years and renews the demand, she shall consent. 

After rambling for more than a year in Russia, he arrives in 
Stockholm, where a returned letter, addressed by him to Mar¬ 
garet at her husband’s house, reaches him. This makes him 
desperate, and he devotes himself during several months .to an 
opera-singer, in the hope of driving Margaret from his thoughts. 
Whilst at Stockholm he pays a visit to the celebrated authoress* 
the Countess Ilda Schonholm, and it is difficult to believe that 
no living person is intended. 

‘ Ulrich bad heard a great deal about her, both praise and blame; had 
read all her books, and formed an image of her in his own mind, which 
by no means agreed with the original. He possessed t^te and penetra¬ 
tion enough not to regard a woman who had written a book as a caricature 
on body and soul; but unwillingly he bad made the imposing de Stael— 
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with her ttilent,her passion, her vanity, her goodness, her fancy, her enthu¬ 
siasm—his type of an authoress ; and turned llda into a Gerroap de Steel. 
He found not a trace of it. pomposed and simple, firm withoutiiaug^ti- 
ness, negligent without affectation, indifferent reg*arding the impression' 
which she made, she did not give herself the smallest trouble to atfi^ct 
attention! Whether she disdained the littleness of the means use^ to„ 
produce an effect, or found the end too petty, or had the intimate con¬ 
viction of a superiority whicb^repels the many and attracts a few—,buf 
attracts them irre^stibly, aS the loadstone the steel,—suffice it to say, 
not a word, not a i|yllable, net the most distant indication, betrayed her 
talent and her customai^ occupations.* 

The cgmses of the differences between authors and their ■w^l^<s 
are explained, in a very strikinjr Essay, in Sir Edward Bulwer’s 
‘ Student.’ The secret of Madame Hahn-Hahn’s anxiety to 
dissipate some supposed delusion on this subject, is the prejudice 
still prevalent amongst the highest clastes in Germany against 
female authorship. 

Ilda wears a gown of black velvet, with plain wristbands and 
collar; and liere we may take occasion to observe, that Madame 
Hahn-Hahn seldom fails to give a minute descriptidn of the 
dresses of her favourites; rightly thinking it as difficult to convey 
an impression of the person without the dress, as Martin, in 
Scriblerus, found it to form an abstract notion of a lord-mayor, 
without his gown, chain, and appendages. ISlie also attaches 
considerable importance to the feet, and has propounded a new 
theory regarding them, which may serve as a pendant or counter¬ 
poise to Lord Byron’s regarding liands, which (his own being 
small and well-shaped) he declares to be the only mark of birth 
which aristocracy can generate. Madame Hahn-Hahn says, 
somewhat affectedly: 

* There is much more physiognomy in the feet than in the hands. 
The hands are so ill treated, so practised in coquetry, so ruined bv 
artistical skill—the piano turns the fingers into little knobs—that a hand 
seldom preserves its original character from the levelling effect of dailv 
use ; and when it docs, it is not what is commonly called a handsome 
hand. That must he plump, round, smooth, white as marble, and marked 
with blue veins. 1 have an antipathy to such a one: the thought of 
touching it chills me; it has something of the smoothness of the snake, 
the coldness of the fish, and at times 1 fancy, if geese had no wings, they 
would have just such hands. The foot has remained in its primitive 
state. The princess may destroy it by too much cure, and the peasant 
girl by neglect; si ill it must support the body; it is in keeping with it as 
the base with the pillar; and its tread, its bearing, correspond with the 
character of the person. If I had a taste for solid pursuits, I would set 
up my system against craniology.’ ^ 

We need hardly add, that Ilda Grafin Schdnholm is described 
as having]|well-formed, tapering, thoroughbred feet. 
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Just as Ulrich is gettings tired of his opera-singer, he receives 
a letter, signed Melusina^ informing him that Margaret, thrown 
oif..and abandoned on his account, is living near Vevay. It 
now appears that they are sisters. Melusina eloped at sixteen, 
witit.a man who subsequently abandoned her at Paris; ^where 
sBe became acquainted with an elderly diplomatist, who, during 
his life, protected her as a parent, and left her a good fortune at 
his death. This was the Ambassador ^Ith whom Ulrich had 
seen her at Berlin. Ulrich leaves Stocl^holm, pfocures Unica’s 
consent to a divorce, and travels post-haste tp yevay, where he 
finds^^elusina dying, and Margaret watching over her. Melu¬ 
sina joins their hands and dies. * 

When Voltaire wished to depreciate Rousseau, he made a 
short abstract of the plot of La Nouvelle Heloise, and headed it 
De ce (jui se trouve dans le livre de Jean Jacques. He could not 
have hit on a more effeclive method* of conveying an injurious 
impression of a work of manners or feeling; particularly when, 
as in the work before us, the bare incidents require a good deal 
of shading, to prevent harsh inferences from being founded on 
them. 

Let it be remembered then,ithat, since both law and custom 
legitimate a marriage with the sister of a deceased wife in Ger¬ 
many, there is no more harm in Ulrich’s becoming attached to 
the two sisters successively than to any other two women. Nei¬ 
ther must the comparative carelessness with which the marriage 
tie is dissolved, be charged altogether to the account of the 
individual; for it is ■ principally attributable to the facility with 
which divorces are obtained. In Prussia, there are fifteen dis¬ 
tinct grounds of divorce a vinculo matrimonii enumerated in the 
Code, any one of which is sufficient;—the infidelity of either 
party, incompatibility of temper, and mutual consent, being of 
the number. Until very recently, the tribunals of first in¬ 
stance were empowered to decide the cases, so that this sort 
of justice was brought home to every man’s door. We are in¬ 
formed that more than five hundred divorces talte place annually 
in Berlin alone, principally among the lower classes; for the 
practice, by means of its frequency, has gone out of fashion 
among the higher. A speedy alteration of the law is contem¬ 
plated ; and its injurious efiects have already been much dimi¬ 
nished by limiting the jurisdiction to the courts of appeal. 

Prussia is indebted to Frederick II. for the existing laxity 
of its laws in this respect. The other Protestant states retain, 
nominally, most of the pristine strictness; but whether from 
the influence of example, or other local causes, they are practi¬ 
cally as loose as their neighbour. When a couple are anxious 
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to be free, it is simply necessary for one of them to be detected 
in an equivocal situation, (it need not be one of positive guilt,) 
and their wishes may be gratified. What is there Wanted is a 
more careful enquiry into cases of collusion, which, when known 
and recognised as such, are not even attended with much danger 
to reputation. 

Opinions may vary gs to the degree of strictness with which 
the marriage vpw should be maintained; but it is impossible 
not to see that the vow must lose its sacredness, if it is liable to 
be set aside on the first growth of a new inclination—the first 
feeling* of satiety—the first discovery of a difference in taste or 
temper—or (for it all comes to this) the first suggestion of 
caprice. Indeed, we arc quite sure that not one couple in a 
hundred ever lived together, for a series of years, without inter¬ 
vals of struggle—without hours, days^. weeks, when it required 
all their firmness, all their good sense, all their consciousness of 
the true nature of their position, to induce them to bear and 
forbear, till the habit of mutual concession became a pleasure, 
and the basis of a fixed affection had been laid. It stands to 
reason that the public opinion of Germany must be in a loose 
state regarding marriage, and we* must pot blame the novelist for 
representing types of her country and her time. 

It is satisfactory to be able to say, tliat Madame Hahn-Hahn 
is not one of those writers who exhaust themselves in two or three 
efforts;- who hoard up a limited stock of thought and obseivd- 
tion, pour it all into their first books, and remain dry and unpro¬ 
ductive during the remainder of their days. We are by no means 
sure that her last book, Ccc?7, is not her best, both in conception 
and execution, though parts of it are spun out to tediousriess. 
Moreover, it opens new ground, being an attempt to trace the 
influence of worldliness—that sort of worldliness which honour¬ 
able and enlightened parents would think it right to encourage 
in a son—on a man of talent and sensibility, who has his fortune 
to make. The effect is judiciously heightened by contrast. The 
most prominent •female character is a woman who consults only 
her own sense of duty, and uniformly does what she thinks 
right, without reference to o))inion or the slightest regard to 
consequences. We cannot afford room for a detailed examina¬ 
tion ; and with regard to the rest of the novels named m our list, 
we can only say mat they are all distinguished, more or less, by 
the same qualities as FausUne and Ulrich ; and that it is neces¬ 
sary to read all, in order thoroughly to enjoy any one; since (like 
Balzac’s JScenes de la Vie Prioie) all the stories are connected, 
and form something like a succession of Tableaux, llius, the 
Countess iSchonholm who holds such long conversations with 
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Ulrich at Stockholm, and his correspondent Ohien, are Icadinjr 
personages in Am der Gesellscltaji and Der Rechte ; and the fate 
of Sigismund Forster, in the story of that name, materially in¬ 
fluences the fortunes of Cecil. It is obvious that (hese occa¬ 
sional renewals of intimacy with old acquaintance may be made 
extremely agreeable; and in the cases before us, the contrivance 
has been skilfully and not too frequently employed. 

It was part of our design at starting, to endeavour to deduce 
some general rules regarding German morals and manners from 
these books; but had we space at present, it would be neither 
fair nor logical to found any general conclusion or comparison on 
so slender a basis, as the writings of a single author. Her coun¬ 
trymen and countrywomen, iiowever, would certainly have no 
reason to complain; for both conclusion and comparison would 
be favourable to them. •7''he tone of the best society, in most 
of their great towns, would appear to be remarkable for ease, 
good taste, readiness to amuse and be amused, and the mark¬ 
ed discouragement, if not total absence, of offensive preten¬ 
sion, or exclusiveness. There is the usual allowance of trifling 
and gossiping; examples of prejudice, ignorance, and vanity 
are not wanting, and much of the conversation is made up of 
conventional commonplaces: yet it is impossible to help feeling 
that social intercourse stands on a sound rational basis, and has 
obtained a high degree of refinement and agreeableness. This is 
probably nearly the same all the wjorld over among the best of 
the higher classes, who are now every where found coalescing 
with all that is really worth cultivating among the rest. Still, 
curious points of diiference, affecting manners or morals, might 
be selected. 

For example, an Englishwoman of station seldom leaves her 
house unattended, or without a chaperon, and would be seriously 
compromised were she to travel with a man not nearly related to 
her. In Germany, a woman may undertake a journey, of any 
length or duration, with a male friend of any age, without com¬ 
promising herself; that is, if their vocations really call them the 
same way, and the journey be not undertaken as a blind. The 
Germans, in short, do not take for granted that opportunity will 
necessarily create inclination; or that friends will be converted 
into l<^vers, by fitting together in a britska during the daytime 
and occupying apartments in the same hotel at night. In one 
Novel, we find a countess travelling with a handsome young artist; 
in another, an aged President gives his wife full permission to 
travel with a young member of his court; and we find, on en¬ 
quiry, that such occurrences would excite no more comment in 
actual life than in Madame Hahn-Hahn’s pages. In England, 
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however, when a middle-ag^ed nobleman, of grave habits, happens 
to state, in a letter to a Bishop, (a curious confidant for a liaU 
son,) that he has been taking a ten days’ tour with an accom¬ 
plished female friend, his excellent and right reverend editor feels 
it a duty to bear personal testimony to the purity of her inten¬ 
tions.* It might be made an instructive question, how far the 
strictness of the English rule indicates a superior state of morals, 
or the contrary. 

The best of Madame Hahn-Hahn’s books of Travels are her 
Reisebrieje: Letters to various members of her family, (from Oc¬ 
tober 1840, to November 1841,) describing a journey across the 
Provencal country, over the Pyrenees, and through the greater 
part of Spain and Portugal. With an enthusiastic love for the 
fine arts, a marked preference for the romance of history, and a 
mind crowded with associations, she carries us along lightly and 
pleasantly enough. We may not have to thank her for much 
constitutional or statistical information; but we learn the aspect 
of the cities and the habits of the people; pick up some agreeable 
reminiscences about Moors and Troubadours; acquire a fresh 
feeling for Velasquez and Murillo, as well as a fresh relish for 
Don Quixote and Gil Bias; are,made eyewitnesses of auto-da fes 
and bull-fights; and find the Alhambra restored for our especial 
benefit. 

Astralion, an Arahesk, is a little dramatic Poem, in which the 
dramatis personce are birds, who talk in good rhymed verse on 
several subjects not connected with ornithology. 


♦ Letters of the Earl of Dudley to the Bishop of Llandaff, p. 353. 
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Art. VII.— Debate in the House ofCcmmom^from the 4ith till 

the I2th July 1843, on the State of Ireland. 

2. Debate in the House of Lords^ on the \bth of August 1843, 

on the Irish Arms' fiill. Hansard. Vol. V. Pp. 630—1087. 

Vol. VI. Pp. 690—741. 

T^or many years past Ireland has been the most painful subject 
on which a liberal writer could employ himself. It was 
not merely that he had to describe great misery and great danger: 
not merely that he had to dwell on a state of society in which 
all the means of good seem turned to evil;—in which a fertile 
soil and a temperate climate have produced a population in want 
of all the decencies, and of most of what are elsewhere thought 
the necessaries, of life;—in which a free constitution is perverted 
into an instrument of legal oppression by one class, and of orga¬ 
nised sedition by another; and in which religion itself is the 
source of cruelty, hatred, and crime. It was not merely this 
state of things that made Irish questions repulsive. It was the 
feeling that there were means by which the existing misery 
might be relieved, and the approaching dangers averted; but 
that the prejudices and passions of England and of Scotland 
rendered it useless to suggest, because they rendered it im¬ 
possible to apply them. Every one who calmly and impartially 
considered our situation, saw that we were advancing every 
year nearer and nearer to civil war, foreign war, and revolu¬ 
tion ;—saw that it depended merely on ourselves whether these 
calamities should fall on our own heads, or on those of our 
children, or be altogether prevented; and saw that thoughtless¬ 
ness, pride, or bigotry, rendered the bulk of the British people 
blind to their danger, and the remainder ready to incur it;— 
kept the former ignorant of the resentment which they weve 
provoking, and made the latter obstinate rather to endanger the 
welfare of the whole empire, than to make the smallest sacrifice 
of their own pAy attachments' and sectarian animosities. When 
Irish questions, or rather the Irish Question, for there is but one,, 
has been forced on our attention, we have felt like a dreamer in 
a nightmare, oppressed by the consciousness that some great 
evil was rapidly advancing, that mere exertion on our part 
would avert it, but that we had not the ppwer to will that 
exertion. 

The last nine months have been a period of great anxiety and 
great evil. The improvement of Ireland has been arrested, all 
the bad passions and mischievous prejudices of her people have 
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been inflamed and strengthened, and it has often appeared that 
any unforeseen incident, any trifle not provided for, might light 
up a civil war throughout the island. But we believe that one 
affect has been produced, which, if it really has been produced, 
we accept as cheaply purchased, even at the price which has been 
paid for it. We believe that the majority of the people of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland are beginning to perceive the outline of the 
rocks that lie across their course, and to enquire into the means 
of alterin'^ it. They see the bulk of the people of Ireland 
united in blind subservience to a single leader, and they be^ 
lieve that leader to be utterly unscrupulous. They see that he 
has proposed to his followers an aim unattainable without civil 
.war, and which, if attained, would destroy the security of one 
island, and the property, the education, and the civilization of 
the other. They know that, if he were to propose to the mil¬ 
lions of his adherents merely to hoid< as proprietors the lands 
which they occupy as tenants, the Irish revolution would be 
accomplished. As Majendic said of cholera, it would be a dis¬ 
ease beginning bjr death; it would be a revolution beginning by 
that general confiscation in which other revolutions have ended. 
They see that he has ventured to promise, as the result of Repeal, 
‘ fixity of tenure’—words which, if they have a meaning, and 
assuredly they are not used withput one, must mean legal con¬ 
fiscation ; and they begin to calculate how soon he is likely to 
urge his adherents to seize, without repeal, the object for which 
repeal is demanded. Some persons believe that this will occur 
a year hence, some three years, and some expect it within six 
months : but if the imperial government permit the real grie¬ 
vances of Ireland to remain unredressed, while the imaginary 
ones are inflated and coloured, until they stimulate an ignorant 
and passionate people as forcibly as if they were real—if no means 
are used to detach from the anarchical party those whom just 
resentment, or error, or intimidation, has added, or is adding 
to^it—all calm spectators of events must admit, that, within a 
period longer, perhaps, than the shortest of those that we have 
mentioned, but shorter than the longest, though the rights of 
the Landlord, the Church, or the Government,||pay still be re¬ 
cognized at law, yet, throughout Leinster, Munster, and Con¬ 
naught, they will be suspended in practice; and be recoverable 
only at the expense of a war, which would certainly destroy the 
prosperity of the British empire, perhaps its institutions, and 
possibly even its independence. It is to those who are deter¬ 
mined to preserve the integrity, the institutions, and the public 
faith of the United Kingdom; to those who are determined to 
avert national degradation and national bankruptcy; and to 
those who, though careless of the public, wish to save them- 
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selves or their families from ruin, that we address the following 
pajifes. 

They contain an outline of the principal social evils to which 
Ireland is subject; and of the most important of the measures 
which we believe to be necessary, for removing the portion of 
evil wh ch is capable of immediate or early remedy, and of pal¬ 
liating what admits only of gradual cure. On subjects which 
have been so long and so frequently before the public, it is 
scarcely possible that there can be much that is entirely new', 
either of truth or error. But the events of the last few months, 
and particularly the effects of the substitution of a Tory for a 
Whig government, 'though not unexpected, are confirmations 
or illustrations of much that was once conjecture. And we 
trust that we are not too sanguine when We add, that in the 
altered state of public opinion, much that, a year ago, was 
hopeless speculation—w«s a mere vision of what a wise and 
benevolent government, armed with absolute power, might eft’ect 
—may now be urged as positive and practical recommenda¬ 
tion. 

We feel the responsibility which we incur by suggesting, or 
by promoting measures, of which the«eifcct, whether for good or 
evil, must be great and permanent. But from tl^ responsibi¬ 
lity wo see no escape. We eqrtaiidy should not shake it off if, 
at one of the most critical periods of our national existence—when 
error may be fatal, and inaction may be error—we were to allow 
this Journal to remain silent. And we beg the reader to recollect 
that he also is responsible, if on any ground, excepting their in¬ 
expediency or utter impracticability, he refuses his assent to our 
propositions, or his co-operation in their execution. 

It may, however, be necessary to inform a portion of our 
readers, that under the general terra Ireland, are included two 
countries, very different in their social conditions—namely, the 
province of Ulster, or, as it is usually called, the ‘ North of Ire¬ 
land,’ and the provinces of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, 
which together constitute what is usually called the ‘ South of 
Ireland.’ There are, indeed, as might be expected, many dis¬ 
tricts in the bjorth of Ireland which partake of the g^eneral cha¬ 
racter of the South, and there are a few in the Soum which re¬ 
semble that of the North ; but subject to these exceptions, the 
state of the population in the North and in the South is not 
merely dissimilar but opposed. In the following pages we shall 
devote our attention almost exclusively to the South; and when 
we use the word Ireland without further explanation, we must thus 
be understood as speaking of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 
It may be necessary also to state, that we use the nomenclature, 
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which is usual in Ireland, though incorrect, and call the Roman 
Catholics simply Catholics, and the Protestant Episcopalians 
simply Protestants. 

The evils which affect Ireland may, like all other causes 
of national misery or happiness, be divided into two classes— 
those which are Material, or, to use a more common, but less 
correct expression. Physical, and those which are Moral, The 
material evils are the want of Capital, and the want of small 
Proprietors. The moral evils are Insecurity, Ignorance, and In> 
dolence. The concurrence of the two ciroumstances ^which we 
have called material evils, assisted by unfavourable accidents, 
produced the moral evils; and these in their turn have aggra¬ 
vated the material ones; and the result has been a population 
more unhappy in itself, and the cause^of more unhappiness to 
all who have to deal with it, than any other civilized and free 
community in existence. 

We will first consider what we have called Material evils—the 
want of Capital and of small Proprietors. Neither of these de¬ 
ficiencies, occurring alon^ is inconsistent with the substantial 
welfare of ^ppommunity. A people, indeed, ill provided with 
capital, cannot enjoy much division of labour, its labour, there¬ 
fore, cannot be productive, its ihanufactures must be few and 
rude, the bulk of its members must be agricultural, and the pro¬ 
duce of its fields, unless assisted by a soil and climate which do 
not belong to Europe, though it may be great compared with 
the extent of land in cultivation, generally bears a small propor¬ 
tion to the number of persons employed on it. Such a people 
may consist almost exclusively of small proprietors—as is the case 
in some portions of France and of the United States; or it may 
consist almost exclusively of great proprietors and of their de¬ 
pendents—its is the case in many parts df Russia and Spain; but 
it scarcely can possess a middle class, for a middle class is the 
crel^ture of capital. But, though without a middle class, and 
without the diffusion of moral and intellectual cultivation, which 
a middle class produces, such a population, if it consist of pro¬ 
prietors, may be happy. If it have a good government—that is 
to say, a government under which persons and property are secure, 
and education is promoted—it will have intelligence and self-re¬ 
spect. It will so regulate its numbers, as not to subdivide its 
holdings into- portions minuter than those which will maintain a 
family, in the comfort which the habits of the people require. 
Each family, secure of its estate, will improve it with the in¬ 
dustry, and endeavour to add to it by the frugality, which the 
feeling of property inspires* In time, it will acquire capital, and 
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\pith capital will come towns, manufactures, large estates—an 
aristocracy, a middle class, a labouring class, and the complicated 
social relations which belong to a rich civilized community. 

On the other hand, in a country possessing abundant capital, 
the absence of small proprietors of land, though attended by 
considerable political inconvenience and danger—inconvenience 
and danger, perhaps, outweighing its economical advantages—is 
not inconsistent with general comfort and prosperity; and perhaps 
is a condition necessary to the greatest productiveness of labour, 
and greatest accumulation of wealth. In such a country, if the 
territory be considerable, a great, perhaps the greater portion of 
the existing capital is employed on the land, and the remainder 
in manufactures and commerce. The land is occupied in the 
divisions, and in the manner most conducive—noAo the largest 
possible amount of produce—but to the largest in proportion to 
the labour employed orf it. Agriculture becomes a business 
requiring a considerable capital, both fixed and circulating ; and 
as the landlord is unwilling to devote himself to the unremitted 
superintendence and constant bargaining which are required 
from a practical farmer, and the farmer will not sink his capital 
in the permanent improvement^f another man's lan^it becomes 
usual that almost all the buildings, drainage, and panting, and, 
in fact, the greater part of the fixed capital, should be supplied 
by the landlord, and only the circulating and perishable capital 
by the tenant. The ownership of land becomes, in a great 
measure, the luxury of*^thc rich—of those who can afford to 
possess a property requiring great occasional outlay—and there¬ 
fore, unless when held in large masses, giving an uncertain 
revenue. The occupancy of land falls into the hands of a class 
more numerous and less opulent than its owners, but who still, 
when compared with the bulk of the community, are few and 
wealthy. In England and Scotland, a farm of 250 acres, even 
of rich land, is not considered large: yet such a farm can seldom 
be well farmed by a tenant whose capital is much less than 
L.2000 ; and it will generally be found, that a much larger capi¬ 
tal has been expended on it by the owner, in buildings and other 
works, which must, from time to time, be renewed by him. The 
landlord and tenant are partners; they haV^e common feelings and 
common interests. The tenant is anxious to induce the land¬ 
lord to add to the fixed capital, in order that his own circulating 
capital may be more productive; the landlord is anxious to see 
the tenant’s circulating capital increase, as it is the instrument* 
by which his own fixed capital is made serviceable. The great 
body of the rural population arc in the state which, in poor coun¬ 
tries, is one of want almost approaching to destitution, Thejf 
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are labourers dependent on daily or weekly wages; with scarcely 
any property except their clothes and furniture, and perhaps a pig 
or a small deposit in a Savings Bank, and without any land, 
except perhaps a small garden or allotment to cultivate in spare 
moments. Such a labouring population, however, if well educa¬ 
ted and undepraved by the follies or the frauds of ill-administered 
poor-laws, may, in a rich country, attain a degree of comfort 
superior to that of the small proprietors of a poor country. The 
agricultural labourers of the best parts of England are better 
clothed, better fed, better lodged, and better warmed, than the 
small proprietors of France, or even of Switzerland. 

They form, however, only a minority. In the advanced 
state of agriculture, in which the labour of one family can raise 
the raw proAce required by three or four, those who are 
not wanted in the country naturally collect in the towns, and 
devote themselves to manufactures arfd commerce. The pro¬ 
ductiveness of the labour of women and children in such occupa¬ 
tions generally enables the work-people in towns to obtain, per 
head, a much larger income than can be obtained by an agricul¬ 
tural family; and this opens to them, if prudent and frugal,, an 
indefinite p|pspect of advancemer^. Some of the richest'families 
in Britain were, two generations or one generation ago, mere 
work-people, on daily or weekly wages. 

Though the difference between the extremes is vast, the gra¬ 
dations of wealth are insensible. Who can say where the middle 
class in Great Britain begins or ends? * Every separate employ¬ 
ment has within itself a higher, a lower, and an intermediate 
order. Every individual is striving to reach the step that for the 
time is immediately above him, and the whole community is in a 
state of ferment and struggle incompatible with content, and 
possibly unfavourable to happiness, but eminently productive of 
wealth, power,-and intelligence. 

But where there is little capital, and therefore few small pro¬ 
prietors, society is divided into the very rich and the very poor, 
with scarcely any intermediate class. The land is cut into small 
holdings, because it is only in small holdings that a tenant, with¬ 
out capital, can cultivate it. And this very subdivision renders 
the landlord often undble, and almost always unwilling, to em¬ 
ploy on it capital of his own. The productiveness of his estate 
might be doubled by an extensive drainage; but the consent, 
perhaps the co-operation of the tenants, is necessary; and a 
*poor, ignorant, and suspicious population believe either that 
what is beneficial to their landlord must be mischievous to them¬ 
selves, or, at least, that, if their consent is to be asked, it must 
be paid for. Their health and efficiency might be improved 
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by improving tbeir residences; but be $nds tb'em ready to in¬ 
habit the hovels which they can raise with their otvn bands, and 
doubts whether, if he were to build for them, he would be repaid. 
The land which a family with little capital can cultivate, does 
not, except during a small part of the year, afford profitable em¬ 
ployment for their whole time. If it were their own indeed, they 
might, and probably would, keep constantly at work on it, and 
so gradually improve it; but they have no motive to treat thus 
another man’s land. As the supply of labour, except during the 
short busy seasons, is great, and the demand almost nothing—in 
other words, as almost every body is willing ^be hired, and 
scarcely any body willing or able to hire—the ^ges of labour 
are very low, and employment, at any wages at all, is scarce and 
precarious. The whole rural population, therefore—and, where 
there is little capital, this is nearly the whole population—is 
thrown for support on tlfb occupation of land. 

It is absurd to complain, that under such circumstances rents 
are excessive—that every thing beyond a miserable subsistence 
is extorted from the tenant. The price of the use of land, like 
the price of every other commodity of limited supply, is fixed not 
by the seller, but by the purchaser. In England and Scotland 
the competition of the bidders for farms is limited by the amount 
of capital and skill required; and is further limited by the general 
rate of profit. No one will knowingly offer a rent which does not 
allow him an average return for his capital. And as to the labour¬ 
ers, to them a bit of land is a luxury, like the possession of a small 
estate to a shopkeeper. If it comes in their way, they take it; 
but they will make no sacrifices to obtain it, and never look to it 
as a means of subsistence. But in a country in which every one 
who can find a landlord to accept him can be a farmer, and scarce¬ 
ly any one can be a labourer; where the three only alt(>rnatives 
are—the occupation of land, beggary, or famine—where there is 
nothing to repress competition, and every thing to inflame it—the.^ 
treaty between landlord and tenant is not a calm bargain, in ' 
which the tenant, having offered what he thinks the land worth 
to him, cares little whether his offer be accepted;—it is a struggle 
like the struggle to buy bread in a besieged town, or to buy 
water in an African caravan. It is a strifggle in which the land¬ 
lord is tempted by an extravagant rent; the agent, by fees or by 
bribes; the person in possession, by a premium to take him to 
another country; and rivals are scared away by threats, or punish¬ 
ed by torture, mutilation, or murder. The successful competitor ^ 
knows that he has engaged to pay a rent, which, wit! swallow the 
surplus beyond the poorest maintenance for his family, that with 
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his triflings stock he can force the laud to produce. He knows 
that if he fails to pay he must expect ejectment, and that eject¬ 
ment is beggary. He calculates how small a portion of his tene¬ 
ment, devoted to the most abundant variety of the most abundant 
species of food, will feed his family. He grows on that portion, 
in our climates, lumper potatoes, and cultivates on the remainder 
something better—not to consume, but to sell, in order to meet 
his rent. If, as is frequently the case, he has not been able to 
obtain land more than enough to supply his family with potatoes, 
he works out his rent by hiring himself to his landlord. Though 
his labour is i||[||pd at an almost nominal sum, it is generally dear 
to the landlor^ven at that price; partly because it is reluctant 
and inciBcient, and partly because the landlord has little use for 
it, though he accepts it as the only substitute for his rent. If 
the potatoes of an individual fail, he sends out his wife and chil¬ 
dren to beg; if those of a district fail, there is a famine. 

It must, we think, be admitted, that we have now described 
the state of the greater part of the South of Ireland; and, conse¬ 
quently, that we have made out our first proposition, that the 
Material evils of that country are owing to the want of capital, 
and the want of small proprietors^ 

When a country has fallen into this state, there seem to be 
three means, and only three, by which it can be extricated. 
Fir^t, a revolution subversive not merely of its government, and 
of its institutions, but of almost all its social relations;—a revo¬ 
lution which should destroy or banish its aristocracy, confiscate 
their property, and convert the occupiers into proprietors; or, 
secondly, the generation of capital, by the industry and frugal¬ 
ity of individuals; or, thirdly, the introduction of capital from 
abroad. 

The first involves the certainty of the destruction of the hap¬ 
piness and morals of the existing generation. It involves the 
risk of a succession of revolutions terminating in anarchy, des¬ 
potism, or subjugation—probably partition by foreign powers. 

The second might require centuries. There are no classes 
that accumulate so slowly as small occupiers and landlords. The 
first want the power; the second the motive. 

The third, the introduction of capital from abroad, if it could 
he adopted, would eflect all that the optimist could desire. It 
would be a remedy operating tvtb, citby etjucundi. But it is a 
remedy to which scarcely any country has ever been able to 
have recourse. No great country, indeed, forming a separate 
community, with a government and institutions of its own, could 
resort to it. A sufficient number of capitalists willing to trust 
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their property to foreign laws and foreign bianagement could not 
be found. 

But if the community in question were a member of a large 
empire, of wjbich the other portions were overflowing with capi¬ 
tal, seeking employment—if it possessed rivers and harbours for 
commerce and mineral wealth, and water-power for manufactures; 
if, with an abundant supply of labour, and a fertile soil, its lands 
were only half cultivated—it seems, at first sight, probable—we 
had almost said certain—that its Material evils would rapidly 
find a remedy in the natural course of events. This again ap¬ 
plies to Ireland. When her Material condition aldne is consider¬ 
ed, she appears to afford a field in which the surplus capital of 
England and Scotland migl-t set to work her own surplus popu¬ 
lation. The supply of labour in proportion to the demand is so 
much greater in Irelandjthan in England or Scotland, that after 
allowing for the inferiority, for a time at least, of Irish labour, 
a considerable profit might be obtained by the establishment of 
manufactures. The land affords equal opportunities for profit¬ 
able investment, 'i'he evide^ice collected in 1836 and 1837 bv 
the Poor-law Commissioners shows, that a^ that time the land of 
Ireland, though four times a^ much labour as in England was 
expended on it, yet gave per acre only half what would have been 
the English produce. And when we recollect that the Irish hus¬ 
bandry is of the kind most favourable to a large gross produce ; 
and further, that the agriculture of England is still lamentably 
imperfect—far inferior to the ordinary agriculture of our Low¬ 
lands, which itself is far inferior to the best that is now practised, 
and still more to what may be expected—it must follow that the 
land of Ireland does not return a fourth, perhaps not an eighth, 
of what might be obtained from it by fair industry and compe¬ 
tent skill. ^ And yet these elements of wealth are left to waste. 
When British ca])italist8 —omnibus modis trahunt^ vexant pecu- 
niami nequeunt tamen vincere —send it to Spain, to Greece, to 
Turkey, to South America, and to the United States, at the 
mercy of barbarous, unsettled, or fraudulent governments, and 
of laws intended for the protection rather of the debtor than of 
the creditor; Ireland, under the same government and laws as 
England, and within a day's post of London, has received, during 
last twenty years, a less amount of British capital than that 
wnich has crossed the Atlantic ! It is obvious that some deep- 
seated obstacle must intervene. It is obvious that there is some¬ 
thing in the institutions of Ireland, or in the habits of her people, 
which deters British capital from oue of its most natural, and 
apparently one of its most productive employments. It is obvi¬ 
ous, in short, that it must be the Moral evils of Ireland which 
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exclude the remedies for her Material evils. And to these Moral 
evils, therefore, we now address ourselves. 

We have already said that they are Insecurity, Ignorance, and 
Indolence. The insecurity of persons and of property in Ireland 
arises from the tendency to violence ^nd resistance to law, which 
is the most prominent, as well as the most mischievous part of 
the Irish character. It is the quality which most distinguishes 
Ireland from Great Britain. In England and Scotland the great 
majority of the population are loyal, in the primitive sense of 
that abused word—that is, they are the friends of the law. They 
may wish portions of it to be altered ; but so far are they from 
resisting it, that they unite to prevent it from being resisted by 
others. Opposition to the civil law is almost unheard of. The 
decisions of the courts in all questions between man and man are 
so silently submitted to, that few persons are aware of the ma¬ 
chinery by which they are enforced. It is by means of the law 
that the misconduct of those who administer the law is corrected. 
If an officer of justice is supposed to have exceeded his powers, 
the person who thinks himself injured applies to the courts of 
law for damages and redress. A breach of the criminal law arms 
the whole society against the offender. Prosecutors and wit¬ 
nesses come forward ; juries are ready to convict; and the Judge 
is so' frequently required to restrain them, that he has been called 
the prisoner’s counsel. This is accounted for, when we recollect 
that in England and Scotland the law interferes in favour of the 
poor, far more frequently tharrtn favour of the rich. Where the bulk 
of the population live on wages, the poor are the creditors, and 
the rich and the middle classes the debtors. All that the working 
man in general knows of the civil courts is, that they are places 
to which, if he is wronged, he may summon his employer. He 
never fears their being used against him; for he knows by experi¬ 
ence that the higher and the middle classes would think it waste 
of time and of money to bring an action against a man without 
property. It is true that, in the criminal courts, the culprit is 
generally a poor man, but so is generally the prosecutor. It is 
the person of the workman that is most exposed to assault; it is 
his property that is most exposed to depredation. Offences 
against the combination laws, the game laws, and the revenue 
laws, are exceptions; for there the prosecutor is the crown, the 
landlord, or the employer ; but there, on the other hand, public 
sympathy is with the offender. 

In Ireland, on the contrary, the poor are the debtors and the 
rich the creditors. The 1,000,000 families who now occupy 
the soil of Leinster, MunSter, and Connaught, scarcely know 
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the existence of the civil law courts, except, as the sources of 
processes, distresses, and ejectments. There are many parts of 
Ireland in which z. driver and 'a. process Server —the former a man 
whose profession it is to seize the cattle of the tenant whose rent is 
in arrear, the latter an agent for the purpose of ejecting him—form 
regular parts of the landlmd*s establisshment There are some 
in which the driver, whethCT employed or not, receives an annual 
payment from every tenant. On many estates every tenant is 
served every year with a notice to quit, for the mere purpose of 
keeping him at the landlord’s mercy; and on still more, the abate¬ 
ments from rent, which ev'ery landlord must occasionally make, 
instead of being absolutely remitted are kept in legal force, to be 
used when any motive, pec^-niary, or political, or personal, may 
induce the landlord to exact them. We have now before us (in 
Supplement xi. to the j^pendix to the 3d Report on the Poor-law 
Inquiry) a return of the ejectments actually tried in thirteen, out 
of the twenty-three counties constituting the south of Ireland, du¬ 
ring the seven years ending in 1833 ; and they amount to 10,336. 
I'he mere names of the causes form a folio of 213 closely printed 
pages. 

It is impossible that a la#, of which these were the effects, 
could be popular, even if its objects were just, and its execution 
impartial. It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader how far 
these suppositions are from the truth. During many generations-^ 
a period sufficient to form the character of a nation—the principal 
object of the civil law of Ireland was, not to render justice be¬ 
tween man and man, but to seduce or force the great majority 
of its inhabitants to change their religion. For this purpose the 
Catholics were excluded from the liberal professions, from the 
universities, from public offices—forbidden to educate their chil¬ 
dren, to purchase lands, to engage in trade, by being excluded 
from the corporations which had a commercial monopoly;— 
forbidden, in short, to be any thing but the Serfs of a Protestant 
aristocracy. The meekest, humblest people would have hated 
a law, which seemed to exist merely for the purpose of oppress¬ 
ing or converting the Catholics; and for securing to the Pro¬ 
testant landlord his rent, to the Protestant clergyman his tithe. 

The criminal law is, if such a thing be possible, an object of 
still bitterer detestation. In the first place, it is the support of 
the civil law. When the one orders a distress, or an ejectment, 
the other compels obedience. In the second place, the criminal 
law has long been the punisher of acts in themselves innocent, 
or even meritorious. Within living memory, it punished the 
Catholic priest for performing the offices of religion; the Catholic 
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teacher who ventured to give instruction; the Catholfc parent 
who sent a child abroad to receive the education which was de¬ 
nied to him at home; and the Catholic pilgrim who visited a 
spot sacred to him by its associations. In blind imitation of 
the English model, the ordinary jurisdiction, both civil and 
criminal, was given to the local aristocracy, and thusthe Catholic 
tenant found in his judge a Protestant landlord. It is probable 
that injustice was often perpetrated, it is certain that it was al¬ 
ways suspected; and as far as public opinion is concerned, there 
is little difference between the reality and the suspicion. 

Hatred of the law naturally tends to attempts to render it inef¬ 
ficient ; and the mode which the Irish have almost alw'ays adopt¬ 
ed, has been the establishing a rival law with rules and sanctions 
of its own. What have been, or what are, the provisions of that 
law, cannot be accurately stated. It ist not a Code, but a sort 
of Common Law, of which those who carry it into effect are the 
interpreters, and which must be inferred from precedents. Its 
general objects are, to elude those parts of the real law, or to 
prevent that conduct in the higher classes, w'hich the labouiing 
classes or the peasantry think injurious to themselves. It varief, 
therefore, from time to time, and 'from place to place. It may 
be divided, however, into two great classes—the insurrectionary 
law of the country, and the insurrectionary law of the towns. 

In rural districts, the particular object has been, sometimes 
to lower rents, sometimes to lower or to abolish tithes, some¬ 
times to abolish rates, sometimes to reduce the dues of the 
Catholic priests, sometimes to raise the price of labour, some¬ 
times to prevent the employment of strangers—but always 
to prevent ejectment. Nor has the rural insurrectionary law 
ever been universal. It has been a partial disorder, and gene¬ 
rally an intermittent one. It must be remembered, hovvever, 
that the absence of such a law cannot be inferred from the ab¬ 
sence of outrage. That absence may arise merely from implicit 
obedience. Phe usual cause of outrage is some act by aii owner 
of land, or an employer of labour, which the peasantry consider 
mischievous. Those who think themselves wronged, or who fear 
the influence of the example, proceed from cottage to cottage, 
and seduce or terrify the men to swear to obey their orders, and 
to force their neighbours to take a similar oath. The confe¬ 
derates probably possess some arms, and obtain others by plun¬ 
dering the houses which are known to contain them. The 
leaders then order the torture, mutilation, or death of those who 
have been guilty of conduct which they think injurious to their 
order, and sometimes also that of their families and of their rela¬ 
tions. The sentence is generally inflicted by persons summoned 
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from a distance, who receive their travelling expenses and a 
small fee for their services. 

These punishments have the^peculiar attribute which distin¬ 
guishes legal executions-from the violences of private resentment. 
They are directed, not against the person but the act. They 
are exemplary rather than vindictive. They fall less on the 
instigator of the conduct which is intended to be repressed, 
than on the instruments through whom he has acted, dn ge¬ 
neral, the victim is not the proprietor who has ejected a tenant, 
but the peasant who has succeeded to the vacant tenement; it 
is not the landlord who exacts a rent which the iielf-appointed 
legislators think too high, but the tenant who pays it; it is not 
the farmer who has hired a stranger, but the stranger who has 
ventured to be hired; it is not the priest who makes what they 
think an improper demand, but the parishioner who submits to 
it. Regardless, too, as they appear to be, of human suffering, 
they prefer prevention to punishment. After having struck 
terror by their first executions, they proceed to send or publish 
notices requiring certain things to be done, or to be forborne, 
and leave unmolested those who immediately obey. 

The insurrectionary law of ^,he towns differs from that of the 
country only in its immediate object. It aims at influencing the re¬ 
lation between employer and labourer, instead of that between 
landlord and tenant. It differs from the combinations which our 
careless, or indolent, or timid legislature still permits to injure the 
Avelfare, and destroy the morality, of the Scotch and English work¬ 
people, only by the still grosser folly of its immediate ends, and 
the still more sanguinary ferocity of its means. To prevent the 
use of machinery—to force the materials of labour to be im¬ 
ported in the least finished state—to prohibit piece-work—to 
equalize the wages of the skilful and the ignorant, of the diligent 
and the idle, of the strong and the weak—and generally to force 
the manufacturer to employ his capital, and the mechanist and 
chemist his knowledge and talents, only under the dictation of 
his short-sighted and rapacious workmen;—such are the objects 
of the combined work-people who now govern every town in 
Ireland in which any manufacturing capital still lingers. The 
means are those used in the country—torture, mutilation, and 
murder. ‘ In Cork,' said Mr O’Connell—in the speech in which, 
on the 13th February 1838; he moved for a committee on 
Trades Unions—* within the last two or three years, thirty- 

* seven persons have been burned with vitriol, so as to lose their 
^ eyesight; and in Dublin there is not a day in which some such 

* crime is not committed. On the 4th of January, a man was 

* dreadfully beaten, only because, not belonging to the combina- 
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* tlon, he could not give the sign of recognition. On the 1 Ith, 

* a man and his wife were violently beaten, merely because the 

* man was not a combinator. Some of those who have not mur- 

* dered with their own hands, have paid three shillings a-week 

* out of their wages for the hire of assassins.’ 

< It might be supposed,’ say the Hand-loom Commissioners, 

* that no tyranny could be more absolute, more oppressive, 

* or more merciless, than that of a Glasgow combination. But 

* the state of Dublin is as much worse than that of Glasgow, 

* as the constant presence of a disease is worse than a ten- 

* dency to itsjecuirence. The disposition to outrage, to maim, 

* to assassinate, which in Glasgow appears gradually to grow 
‘ with the misery of a prolonged strike, seems in Dublin to 

* be an habitual feeling. In both places as(>asBination appears 
‘ to be deliberately planned and executed; but while in Glas- 

* gow it is the last weapon resorted to, in a desperate stiife, in 
‘ Dublin it is inflicted in the mere wantonness of power.’* It is 
thus that not merely is the introduction of capital prevented, 
but the capital formerly existing and employed in many of the 
towns of Ireland has been driven away. It is thus that ship¬ 
building, once a flourishing trade in Dublin, has been utterly 
destroyed; it is thus that the bargemen have rendcied the canals 
almost useless. 

‘ Iieland,’ says one of the witnesses in the Poor-law Inquiiy, 

‘ is the dearest eountry in the world for labour. Every dcsciip- 
‘ tion of aiti/dii demands at least one-third more than in England: 

< there is even a combination among the common porters on the 
‘ quay, who would rather starve than work under the regulated 
‘ price. Bribery has no effect on my men, and if I remonstrate 
‘they stop diiectly.’f One of the most intelligent witnesses 
examined by the House of Commons’committee on combinations 
in 1838, was Mr Murray, formeily eminent in Dublin as an 
architect and builder. He had been thirty-seven years in business 
at the head, or nearly the head, of his profession. During that 
time he had been severely beaten himself. He had been forced 
for two years to carry arms. One of his men had been beaten to 
death in broad daylight, at six o’clock in a summer evening, in a 
crowded street; another had been shot. At three different times 
his workmen had been attacked, beaten, and maimed in his own 
yard. At other times they had been waylaid and injured in 
their way to him ; and his whole establishment had been mali- 


* Commissioners of Hand-loom Weavers* Report, p. 108. 
‘t Irish Poor-law Inquiry, App. c. pp. 2, 35. 
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ciously set fire to and burned down. To some guestioiis respecting* 
bis workmen, he answers—* They have all gone from me now, for 
‘ I am going to leave the country.*—* Why?’—‘ I am- going to 
^ leave it altogether. I have two little boys that 1 want tp rear 
* up to industry, and I do not like to rear them up in Ireland.’* 
Whether in the country or in the towns—whethp the object be 
to affect the relations between landlord and tenant, or those 
between capitalist and woikman—there is one offence which the 
insurrectionary legislators and administrators always punish with 
the most peitinacious ferocity, and that is, the assisting their 
natural enemies, the legal c(mrts of justice. Here again is shown 
their tendency to attack the instrument rather than the principal. 
The judge, the jury, the public prosecutor, even the policeman, 
is generally safe, but nothing but flight can secure the informer 
or the witnesses. Any |pan, woman, or child, who has had the 
misfortune to be called on, and to be able to give evidence re¬ 
specting what is called an outrage, must elect between perjury, 
expatriation, and death. Crimes may be commitfed in the pre¬ 
sence of hundreds, the criminals may be notorious throughout a 
whole district, and no voluntary evidence be obtainable. The 
administrators of justice are •therefore forced to rely, almost 
exclusively, on the testimony which in Scotland or in England 
is cautiously received even as supplementary—the testimony of 
accomplices. When an outrage has been perpetrated, all those 
suspected to have been concerned in it are arrested, in the hope 
that some one of them may be induced to betray the others. If 
all are firm, all escape; and one more is added to the mass of 
undeiected crimes. If one of them yield to the fear of being 
anticipated in his revelations by another, he is detained in prison 
for his own sake until his testimony has been used, and then he 
and all his family, perhaps his relations, must leave Ireland for 
ever. 

Of course, the imperial law is most detested when it comes 
into collision with the insurrectionary law, and attempts to 
punish what that law has commanded; but, as we have alieady 
stated, all real law is an object of hatred to the mass of the Irish 
people. ‘ If a man picks your pocket,’ says Mr Barrington,* 

‘ the bystanders will hustle you to let him escape. They think 
‘ it an honour to protect any one who is charged with an offence.’ 
He is asked whether that feeling is not peculiar to cases of 
agrarian* outrage—whether, in cases of robbery, the peasantry 
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are not anxious to have the robber apprehended ? and answers— 
‘ I have known smnefew eases in which the farmers have pursued 
‘ robbers, and the consequence was, it being so unusiial, that 
‘ they were handsomely rewarded. They d© not like to see a 
‘ man prosecuted; they will assist him to escape .if they can. 

* You will find it very difficult to get a witness against a person ; 

* while hundreds will be found to swear an alibi, or any thing 
‘ else to save him.* * Those who have assisted iit giving effect 
to the law are not safe even in England, if they are surrounded 
by au Irish population. A remarkable instance is mentioned in 
tne report on the Irish poor in Great Britain. A young Irish¬ 
man in Wigan informed the magistrates, that two men then in 
the town had coramited a rape and robbery in Ireland, and had 
fled from justice. Repeated attempts were made by the Irish in 
Wigan to murder both him and his brother. He was severely 
w'ounded, and at length driven from the place.t 

It is obvious that the insecurity of a community in w'hich the 
bulk of the population form a conspiracy against the law, must 
prevent the importation of capital; must occasion much of what 
is accumulated there to be exported; and must diminish the mo¬ 
tives and the means of accumulation. W'ho will send his pro¬ 
perty to a place where he cannot rely on its being protected ? 
Who will voluntarily establish himself in a country which to¬ 
morrow may be in a state of disturbance ? A state in which, to 
use the words of Chief Justice Bushe, * houses, and barns, and 
‘ granaries arc leveled, crops are laid waste, pasture lands are 
‘ ploughed, plantations are torn up, meadows are thrown open to 
‘ cattle, cattle are maimed, tortured, killed; persons are Waited 
‘ by parties of banditti, who inflict cruel torture, mutilate their 

* limbs, or beat them almost to death ; men who have in any way 

* become obnoxious to the insurgents, or opposed their |j:stcm, 

* or refused to participate in their outrages, are deliberately 
‘ assassinated in the open day; and sometimes the unoffending 

* members of a family are indiscriminately murdered by burning 

* the habitation.’^ A state in which feven those best able to pro¬ 
tect themselves, the gentry, are forced to build up all their lower 
^windows with stone and mortar; to admit light only into one 
sitting-room, and not into all the windows of that room; to for- 


* Cited, Lewis’s Irish Disturbances, p. 253. 
f Appendix to Report on Irish Poor in Great Britain, p. 87. 

X Charge on the Maryborough Commission, p. 5. Cited in Lewis’s 
Irish Disturbances, p. 227. 
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tify eyery other inlet ‘by bullet-proof barricadoes; to station 
sentinels around during all the night, and the greater part of the 
day; and to keep fire-arms in all the bedroomsj and even on the 
side-tabfe at breakfast and dinner time.* Well might even 
Bishop Doyle exclaim—* I do not blame the absentees ,* I would 
‘ be an absentee myself if I could.* 

The ptate of society *which, has been described may be con¬ 
sidered as a proof of the grossest ignorance; for what can be a 
greater proof of ignorance than a systematic opposition to law, 
carried on at the constant risk of liberty and of life, and producing, 
where it is most successful, in the rural districts, one level of hope¬ 
less poverty, and in the towns, weeks of high wages, and months 
without employmenta system in which tremendous jisks and’ 
frightful sulfering are the means, and general misery is the result? 
The ignorance, however, which marks the greater part of the 
population of Ireland, is •not merely ignorance of the moral and 
political tendency of their conduct—an ignorance in which the 
lower orders of many more advanced communities participate— 
but ignorance of the businesses which are their daily occupations. 
It is ignoranSe, not as citizens and subjects, but as cultivators and 
labourers. They are ignoran^of the proper rotation of crops, of 
the preservation and use of manure—in a word, of the means by 
which the land, for which t 1 iey are ready to sacrifice their neigh¬ 
bours’ lives, and to risk their own, is to be made productive. 
Their manufactures, such as they are, are rude and imperfect, 
and the Irish labourer, whether peasant or artizan, who emi¬ 
grates to Great Britain, never possesses skill sufficient to raise 
him ^bove the lowest rank in his trade. 

Indolence—the last of the causes to which we have attributed 
the existing misery of Ireland—is not so much an independent 
source of evil, as the result of the combination of 9 II the others. 
The Irishman does not belong to the races that are by nature 
averse from toil. In England, or Scotland, or America, he can 
work hard. He is said, indeed, to require more overlooking 
than the natives of any of these countries; and to be less capable, 
or, to speak more correctly, to be less willing, to surmount diffi¬ 
culties by patient intellectual exertion; but no danger deters, 
no disagreeableness disgusts, no bodily fatigue discourages him. 

But in his own country he is indolent. All who have com¬ 
pared the habits of the hired artizans, or of the agricultural 


• See the evidence of Mr Blacker, House of Commons’ Report on 
the State of Ireland, 1824, p. 75 ; that of Mr Griffiths, ibid. 232; and 
that of Mr Blacker, House of Lords’ Report, 1824, p. 14. 
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labourers; In Ireland^ with those of similar classes in Engird oif 
S^CotfaEinfly admit the inferiority in industry of the former.' Tiio 
indolence'of the great mass of the people, the* occupiers of land, 
i's obvious even to the passing traveller. Even in Ulster—the 
province in which,, as we have already remarHed, the peculiari¬ 
ties of the Irish character are least exhibited—not only are the 
cabins, and even the farm-houses, deformed within an(^ vi'ithout 
by accumulations of hltb which the least exertion would remove ; 
but the land itself is suffered to waste a great portion of its pro¬ 
ductive power. We have ourselves Seen field after field in which 
the weeds covered as much space as the crops. From the time 
that his crops are sown or planted until they are reaped, the 
peasant and his family are cowering over the fire, or smoking or 
lounging before the door; when an hour or twq^a-day employed 
in weeding their potatoes, or oats, or flax, would perhaps increase 
the produce by one-third. ' 

The indolence of the Iiish artizan is sufficiently accounted for 
by the combinations udiich, by prohibiting piece-work, requiring 
all workmen to be paid by the day, and at the same rate, and 
prohibiting a good workman from exerting himself, have de¬ 
stroyed the motives to industry^ ‘ 1 considered it,’ says Mr 
Murray, ‘ a very hard rule among them, that the worst workman 
‘ that ever took a tool in his hand, should be paid the same as 
‘ the best—but that is the rule and regulation of the society; 

* and that there was only a certain quantity of work allowed to 

* be done; so that, if one workman could turn more woik out of 
‘ his hands, he durst not go on with it. There is no such thing 
‘ as piece-work; and if a bad man is* not able to get through his 
‘ work, a good workman dare not go further than he does.’ * 

The indolence of the agricultuial labourer arises, perhaps, 
principally frpm his labour being almost always day-work, and 
in a great measure a mere payment of a debt—a mere mode of 
working out his rent. 1'hat of the occupier may be attributed 
to a combination of causes. In the first place, a man must be 
master of himself to a degree not common even among the edu¬ 
cated classes, before he can be trusted to be his own task-master. 
Even among the British manufacturers, confessedly the most 
industrious labourers in Europe, those who work in their own 
houses are comparatively idle and irregular, and yet they work 
under the stimulus of certain and immediate gain. The Irish 


* House of Commons* Committee on Combinations, 1838—Qae8» 
tions, 6872—5876. 
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occupier, working for a distant object, dependent in sonie mea^ 
sttre on the seasons, and with no one to control, or ev^ to 
advise him, puts o|P 'till to-morrow what need not necessarily: be 
done to-day—-^uts oflf till next year what need not necessarily be 
done thisjrear, and ultimately leaves much totally undone. 

Again, there is no damper so effectual a,s liability to taxation 
proportioned to the apparent means of payment. It is by this 
instrument that • the Turkish government has destroyed the 
industry, the wealth, and ultimately the population, of what were 
once the most flourishing portions of Asia—perhaps of the world. 

It is thus that the taille ruined the agriculture of the most fertile 
portions of France. Now the Irish occupier has long been 
subject to this depressing influence, and from various sources. 
The competition for land has raised rents to an amount which 
can be paid only*under favourable circumstances. Any accident 
throws the tenant into an arrcar, and the amar is kept a sub¬ 
sisting charge, to be enforced if he should^ppear capable of 
paying it. if any of the signs of prosperity are detected in his 
crop, or his cabin, or his domes, or his food, some old demand 
may be brought up against him. Again, in many districts a 
practice prevads of letting land to several tenants, each of wliom 
is responsible for the whole rent. It is not merely the conse¬ 
quence, but the intention, that those who can afford to pay 
should pay for those who cannot. Again, it is from taxation, 
regulated by appaient property, that all the revenues of the 
Irish Catholic Church are drawn. The half-yearly offerings, the 
fees on marriages and christenings, and, what is more iroportar:t, ■ 
the contributions to the priest made on those occasions by the 
friends of the pai ties, arc all assessed by public opinion, accord¬ 
ing to the supposed means of the payer. An example of the 
mode in which this works, occurred a few months ago, within our 
own knowledge. L..300 was w'anted by a loan fund, in a Catholic 
district in the north of Ireland. In the night, one of the farmers, 
a man apparently poor, came to his landlord, the*principal pro¬ 
prietor in the neighbourhood^ and offered to lend the money, if 
the circumstance could be kept from his pripst. His motive for 
concealment was asked, and he answered that, if the priest knew 
that he had L.300 at interest, his dues would be doubled. Se¬ 
crecy was promised, and a stocking was brought from its hiding 
place in the roof, filled with notes and coin, which had been 
accumulating for years until a secret investment could be found. 
Again, for many years past, a similar taxation has existed for 
political purposes;—the Catholic Rent, the O’Connell Tribute, 
and the Repeal Rent, like every other tax that is unsanctioned by 
law, must be exacted to a larger or smaller amount from every 
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eoW'er or farmer, as he k stipposed to be better or worse able to 
provide them. 

Who can wonder that the cultivator, who is exposed to these 
influences, should want -the industry and economy which give 
prosperity to the small farmer of Belgium ? What inotive has 
he for industry and economy? It may be said that he has the 
same motive in kind, though not ^n degree, as the inhabitants of 
a happier country; since the new demand to which any increase 
of his means would expose him probably would not exhaust the 
whole of that increase. The same might be said of the subjects 
of the Pasha. There are inequalities of fortune among the 
cultivators of ^gypt just as there were inequalities in that 
part of France which was under the taille. No taxation ever 
exhausted the whole surplus income of all its victims. But when 
a man cannot calculate the extent to which the exaction may 
go—when all thz^ie knows is, that the more he appears to have 
the more will b^Vemanded—when he knows that every addi¬ 
tional comfort which he is seen 0 enjoy, and every additional 
productive instrument which he is found to possess, may be the 
pretext for a fresh extortion, he turns careless or sulky—he 
yields to the strong temptation of indolence and of immediate 
excitement and enjoyment—he becomes less industrious, and 
therefore produces less—he becomes less frugal, and therefore if 
he save at all, saves a smaller portion of that smaller product. 

We trust that it will not be supposed that we have attempted 
a portrait of the Irish people. We have attended only to those 
parts of their character which most affect their economical con¬ 
dition. Other qualities, and these very admirable, such as parental, 
■filial, and conjugal affection and fidelity, liberality, and readiness 
to assist one another in distress^ they possess in a high degiee. 
But these have nothing to do with the matter before us. We 
must add, that if any of our readers think that, with respect to 
the points which we have treated, our picture has been unfa¬ 
vourable, we refer them to Bishop Doyle, who certainly cannot 
be accused of ignorance of his cotmtrymen, or of any wish to 
misrepresent them. .We recommend to them his Pastoral Letter 
on tithes;—a production containing some theories from which 
we dissent, and betraying some feelings with which we do not 
sympathize; but which no one can read without admiring the 
genius of the*writer, and feeling convinced of his sincerity. The 
drunkenness which he ascribed tahis countrymen has ceased, we 
hope permanently, to deform them; but we doubt whether they 
have much changed in other respects during the twelve years 
that have passed since that Letter was written. * What,* says 
Bishop Doyle, * are the sources of ^our evils ? A disregard of 
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* yourselves, springing out of your own worth!essness, your own 

* idleness, your own drunkenness, your own want of energy and 

* industry in improving your own condition. These are your 

* vices, the fruits of long and grinding oppression—the almost 
‘ hereditary vices of the Irish people. Your situation never can 

* or will improve until unceasing industry succeed to idleness; 

* until obedience to the laws, and self-respect become the cba- 

* racter of the Irish people. Till then, you may complain of op- 

* pression, but it will not cease. You may rail against the law, 

* but it will always persecute you. You may hate the magistrate, 

‘ but he will always have his foot upon your n^s. You com- 

* plain of rackrents and tithes, and want of ei^loyment, and 

* of the ejectment of poor tenants. You complain of all these, 

‘ and you complain of them most justly. But no power on earth 

* can at once remedy these evils. The Government and Legis- 

* latiire are endeavouring^o heal them ; but time is necessary for 

* the aecomplishmcnt of so great, so good, and so difficult a 

* work. More, however, depends on you than on the will of 

* kings, or on the acts of a parliament. All the laws that ever 

* w’ere enacted would not render an.idle or a vicious people rich 

* or happy. And if men become sober and industrous, abstain- 

* ing from evil and doing good^ each in the state of life or calling 

* wherein Providence has placed him, such a people, without aU 

* most any aid from law or government, would enjoy comfort and 

* happiness.’ * 

So far our task has been easy. It is easy, at least compara¬ 
tively so, to describe the Moral and Material defects of Ireland. 
It is easy to show how mutually they act and react. It is easy to 
show how insecurity occasions want of capital—how want of 
capital occasions idleness and misery—and how idleness and 
misery lead to turbulence and insecurity, until the result is a 
circle of calamities, each in turn creating, aggravating, and re¬ 
creating the others. It may appear, at first sight, equally easy 
to point out the appropriate remedies. The debates of the last 
session seem to have exhaustjed the subject, and to have left to 
us merely the task of selection and repetition. To a great extent 
this is true. We have little to add to what has been stated by 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord Howick; and we do not hope to improve the clearness of 
their statements, or the force of their arguments. Our real diffi¬ 
culty lies in the necessity of compression. It lies in the necessity 
of bringing within the compass of an article of reasonable extent 


• Appendix to Lords* Report on Tithes, 1832. Vol, ii. p. 62, 
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aubjects which, if adequately treated, would require volumes. 
We shall attempt, however, to indicate the principal remedies, in 
the hope that our brief exposition of them, may awaken the in<< 
terest, and direct the enquiries of those who are not conversant 
with Irish questions, and may serve as memorandums to those 
to whom they are familiar. 

We have already said that the great evil of Ireland, the evil 
which creates or perpetuates all her other calamities, is the in-^ 
security of person and property; arising from the detestation, by 
the mass of th^eople, of her existing institutions, and their at¬ 
tempts to substitute for them an insurrectionary law of their 
own. 

It is obvious that the first step towards the cure of this de* 
testation must be to remove its causes: the first'step towards 
making the institutions of Ireland popular must be to make 
them deserve to be so. If, indeed, they were already deserving 
of popularity—if the existing law were odious in Ireland, from 
causes unconnected with its, defects, the remedy would be diili- 
cult—and, if these causes were irremoveable, would be hopeless. 
But this is an impossible sup'posilion. No population hates the 
mass of its existing laws without sufficient reason. The tend¬ 
ency is in the opposite direction. The tendency is to cling to 
whatever is established, merely because it is established ; although 
the motive for its original adoption was erroneous, or has ceased 
to exist. A single good institution may indeed be unpopular, if 
it be new, as is the case in some English districts with the 
amended Poor-Law; or a bad one may be hated though it be old, 
as was the case with the unreformed Franchise ; but no long esta* 
blished system was ever the subject of popular dislike unless it 
deserved to be so ,*—unless it were not merely imperfect—all hu¬ 
man institutions are imperfect—but obviously, and in important 
matters, unjust and mischievous. 

No one, whatever be his party, whatever be his religion, has 
been able, while he read the last sentence, to prevent his thoughts 
from turning to the provision made in Ireland for the Religion of 
the people. That the episcopal palaces, the episcopal estates, 
the chapter estates, the parsonages, the glebes, and the tithes of 
the whole country should be given over to one-tenth of its po¬ 
pulation ; that another tenth should receive a regular provision 
for its clergy from the imperial revenue; and that the cemaiiiing 
four-fifths should obtain no public aid in supplying their spiritual 
wants, except a trifling annual vote for a seminary; that the en¬ 
dowed minority should be the richest, and the unassisted majo¬ 
rity the poorest portion of the community; that the minority 
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should be the intruders into an endowment of which the majo¬ 
rity were the ancient founders and possessors,—all this some 
may think an injury, others an insult, and others, among whom 
we find ourselves, may think'it an insult and injury combined ; 
some may suppose that it is the unhappy but necessary link by 
which Great Britain and Ireland are united; others that it is the 
wedge that is to separate them : some may believe that it is one 
of the outworks of the Church of England ; others that it affords 
the platform from which that Church can be most easily attack¬ 
ed. But no British statesman, whether Tory or Whig, Conser¬ 
vative or Radical, however he may think it ofght to be dealt 
with in practice, dares to defend, or even to palliate it in prin¬ 
ciple. No one ventures to atiirm that, if the past could be re¬ 
called, he would propose such an institution—no one would 
tamely submit to the imp^itation of such folly and such injustice 
—no one, in a word, conceals his regret that our ancestors were 
guilty of such an absurdity and such a crime. If such are the 
feelings of bystanders, what must be those of sufferers? If 
Protestants are filled with shame and remorse, what can be ex- 
‘pected from Catholics but indignation and hatred ? 

We have said that the eccleflastical system of Ireland is both 
an injury and an insult. As an insult it has no parallel in his¬ 
tory. Oppression and robbery in matters connected with religion 
have been unhappily frequent; but in all other cases the oppressed 
and robbed have been the minority. That one-tenth of the 
population of a great country should appropriate to themselves 
the endowment originally provided for all thek countrymen *, that 
without even condescending to enquire whether there were or 
were not a congregation of their own persuasion to profit by 
them, they should seize the revenues of every benefice, should 
divert them from their previous application, and should hand 
them over to an incumbent of their own, to be vrasted as a sine¬ 
cure if they were not wanted for the performance of a^duty—this 
is a trealiuerit of which the contumely stings more sharply eVen 
than the injustice, enormous as that is. . 

It is important, however, that they should be accurately ' 
distinguished. The imuU consists not in the absence of an 
ecclesiastical provision for the Catholics, but in the transfer of 
the Catholic endowment to a small Protestant minority. If 
that endowment, instead of being transferred, had been confis-. 
cated;—^if it had been given up to the landlords, or sold for the 
benefit of the imperial revenue, and no public provision made for 
any religion whatever, a grievous injury would have been inflicted, 
but no insult. On the other hand, the injury consists not in the 
provision made for the Protestants, but in the absence of a pro- 
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vision for the Catholics. If, when Protestant bishops were 
appointed to every Irish diocese, Protestant dignitaries to every 
chapter, and Protestant incumbents to every benefice, an equi¬ 
valent stipend had been paid out of the iniperial revenue to the 
Catholic clergy, the Catholics would have been insulted but not 
injured. 

Those who undertake the miserable ofifice of defending the 
existing ecclesiastical arrangements in Ireland, are forced to 
confound these separate grievances. When the Catholics complain 
of the injury inflicted by the absence of a public provision for 
their spiritual ^ants, they are told that the absence of such a 
provision is not an insult. They are told that they have no more 
right to complain than the Protestant Episcopalians have in Scot¬ 
land, or the Presbyterians in England. When they complain of 
the insult offered to them by the endowment of the Protestant 
church, they are told that the Protestant endowment is not an 
injury. They are told that tithes are merely a form of rent; 
and that the Protestant incumbents and dignitaries are merely 
landlords bound to residence, and generally distinguished by the 
knowledge and the morals on which the usefulness of a resident 

r? 

landlord depends. 

It is on the insult alone that the Irish revolutionary party has 
fastened. They adopt what has been called the ‘voluntary system;' 
and therefore not merely deny that the absence of an endowment 
for the Catholic clergy is an injury, but maintain that it is a bene¬ 
fit. Their motives for expressing this opinion we shall explain 
hereafter; but admitting, what we are ready to admit, that there 
pay be certain states of society in which the ‘ voluntary system * 
may be advantageous, every impartial person must feel that, 
when applied to the Catholic population of Ireland, it is emi¬ 
nently mischievous. 

For this purpose, it is sufficient to recollect. That the frequent 
ceremonial observances of Catholicism require a much more nu¬ 
merous clergy than would be necessary in an equal number of Pro- ' 
testants; That the Irish Catliolics form the poorest part of the 
poorest civilized population in the world—a population with little 
division of labour, little exchange, and scarcely any use of money; 
That to extract a regular income in money from a congregation 
so composed, must require a constant urging -of small demands— 
a constant contest with poverty and fraud, to which no man with 
the birth, the education, or the feelings of a gentleman, could 
readily submit; That an exaction not sanctioned by Imv must be 
enforced by influence; and that the easiest modes of obtaining in¬ 
fluence among the uneducated, are to inflame their passions, to 
aggravate their antipathies, and to exaggerate their superstitions; 
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and that, under fluch circumstances, the spiritual instruction of the 
people must fall into the hands of a clerj^y little raised by birth or 
by connexion above the mass of their flocks;—living among the 
peasantry, participating in their feelings and prejudices;—popular, 
powerful, and comparatively rich, while they obey the will of the 
people, by appearing to lead it; but poor, weak, and defenceless— 
without authority, without sympathy, without subsistence—and, 
what in that country is equally important, without protection, as 
soon as they oppose it. 

But we will not let this matter rest solely on inference from 
general principles.! We will support and illustrate our views by 
the direct evidence •of TMr O’Croly, for many years the parish 
priest of Ovens and Aglis in the South of Ireland. As Mr 
O’Croly has since quitted the Catholic communion, it is probable 
that at the time when he wrote, though he was outwardly a 
member of that communioA, it had even then lost its hold on his 
respect and his affection. His mere inferences, therefore, must 
be cautiously examined, as they may be tinged with anti-Catho- 
lic prejudices; but we see no reason to doubt the accuracy of his 
facts, when he speaks from his own knowledge. 

* The revenue,’ says he, < of ftie parish priest is derived from a 
variety of sources. There are confession dues, marriage dues, baptism 
dues, mass dues, and dues for anointing. He is also paid at times for 
attendance at funerals. Confession furnishes the most steady and con¬ 
stant source. Twice a-year he collects confession-money under the de¬ 
nomination of Christmas and Easter offerings. The priest selects one 
or two bouses in every ploughland or neighbourhood, where he holds, 
according to appointment, what are called “ stations of confession ; ” and 
it is required that the families all about should meet him, make their 
confessions, receive the holy sacrament, and finally pay the customary 
dues. It sometimes happens that this business is not transacted quietly. 
If increased dues are demanded—a thing of occasional occurrence—dis¬ 
agreeable and sometimes scandalous altercations ensue. Similar scenes 
occur when individuals attend and crave time for payment ; while such 
as absent themselves, unless they send the dues as an apology, are gene* 
rally made the subject of public exposure. 

* Come we now to another item of ecclesiastical revenue—marriage- 

money. The first thing done, when there is question of marrying a 
couple, is to make a bargain about the marriage-money. The priest 
drives as hard a bargain as he can, and strives to make the most of the 
occasion. But this is only a preliminary proceeding. Demands of money 
are made upon such as are present at the marriage—at least upon the 
male portion of the assembly. In general the demands are considered 
unreasonable. Some endeavour to evade the payment of any contribu¬ 
tion_others give little; and the few that please the priest are excep¬ 

tions. What is the consequence ? The clergyman, after entreating for 
some time to little purpose, gets at length into a rage—utters bitter in- 
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vectives—abuses, perhaps, the whole company, and is abused himself in 
turn, until the house becomes a scene of confusion and uproar. 

* Baptism-money comes next. The general rule is to baptize at pri¬ 
vate houses, or at the priest's house or lodgings. The father of the in¬ 
fant pays, as they say, for the baptism; the gossip-money is demanded 
of the sponsors, and, if not satisfactorily paid, scenes of abuse and recrimi- 
nation frequently ensue—similar, indeed, to what takes place on occasion 
of marriages, only upon a smaller scale. 

* The custom of anointing is considered, in this country, to be of the 

last importance; so that no misfortune is accounted greater than to de¬ 
part this life w.ithout its reception. This rite is often administered under 
most distressing circumstances->-amidst%ickne8s, lamentation, destitution, 
and want; yet money is demanded.’ ^ 

* Other bad consequences arise out of the presetft system of church sup¬ 
port. Let us view the conduct of the priests as instructors of their people. 
Their congregations every where have shown an utter disregard to law 
and to the constituted authorities; nothing among them hut sedition and 
insubordination—burning and maiming—tixirder and massacre. What did 
the priests, the guides amt pastors of the people, do under these circum¬ 
stances? Jt would be too much, perhaps, to say that the priests them- 
selvtis were tfie original instigators of the misguided multitude. There 
is no doubt that many ot them acted a prominent part in the business ; 
and the impression on the minds of the common people was, and is, that 
the priests gave it their full and unqtialided sanotion. But many of them 
yielded reluctantly to the torrent, and appeared to give their approbation 
to that which they in reality condemned. Can it be said that the present 
slate of clerical dependence bad no share in determining this conduct? 
The multitude held the strings of the clerical purse; and wo betide the 
unfortunate priest who would set himself in opposition to their wishes. 
The common cry was, that they would not uphold any priest who would 
not back them in their proceedings. The dread of poverty and of being 
Cast off by those to whom they locked for subsistence, contributed power¬ 
fully to make the body at large become mere time-servers. It was a kind 
of general apostasy, arising from base considerations of self-interest; ac¬ 
cordingly, they either preached or countenanced lawless combination.* 

It is not to be supposed that we believe this to be a true repre¬ 
sentation of the whole body of the Catholic priesthood of Ireland. 
We have no such belief. We know that mere are among them 
men as pure, as sincerely pious, and as high-minded as in any 
priesthood in Europe. But chough we are satisfied that Mr 
O’Croly’s representation does not apply to even a majority of the 
Irish Catholic priests—though we believe that there are but few 
marked by ail the bad qualities, and degrading characteristics 
which he has imputed too indiscriminately to the general body— 


* Essay on Ecclesiastical Finance, by the Rev. D. O’Croly, p. 28 to 
40. 3d ed. 1834. 
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we, at the same time, believe that his inferences, though much 
too sweeping, are deduced from facts-^from instances observed 
by himself—and that his testimony as to the existence of sucli 
facts is worthy of credit. 

We do not believe that the priests ever preached actual out¬ 
rage ; but we do believe that there were cases in which they 
did not do their utmost to prevent it; and many in which they 
shared the opinions and feelings from which it proceeded. They 
belong to the peasants by birth; they are connected with them 
by social intercourse ; and they come little in contact with 
any others, either during their education or during their mi¬ 
nistry. The only public opinion which they fear is that of 
their own congregations, and of their own body; and there 
certainly is nothing in their position to make them less hostile 
than those around them to the institutions of their country. 
They owe nothing to the existing law. The theory of that law 
is, that there is in Irclana neither a Catholic laity nor a Catho¬ 
lic priesthood. It does not secure tlftm in their revenues or 
their benefices; they have no property for it to protect th6y 
have no families whom its subversion might ruin; it offers no 
prizes to their vanity or their ambition ; the only notice which 
it takes ot them is to alloW them to be chaplains to jails 
and workhouses—to prohibit their being Poor-law guardians. 
They feel inore deeply than any other portion of the people 
the recollection of old, and the presence of existing wrongs. 
Their piedecessors were legally murdered, and they see every 
day the churches and cathedrals from which those predeces¬ 
sors were expelled. While they are forced to wring their sub¬ 
sistence from a half-starved peasantry, they see in every bene¬ 
fice an Anglican incumbent enjoying, often for doing nothing, 
or what they believe to be worse than Ifothing, the parsonage, 
the glebe, and the revenue which they think ought to belong tq 
themselves. 

We have already said that no permanent improvement in the 
physical condition of the Irish people, no increase in their capi¬ 
tal, or in the productiveness of their industry, can be hoped 
while their present hostility to the law, and the consequent in¬ 
security of person and property, continue. But, while this 
the position, and these are the feelings, ot those specially set 
apart to teach the people, what is the sort of instruction and 
advice which is to be expected ? What is to be hoped when, to 

the misery of the flock, is added the hostility of the pastor_a 

pastor, too, armed with such all-powerful weapons as confession, 
penance, and absolution ?—when the priests attribute their degra¬ 
dation, and the people their wretchedness, to one common ^ene¬ 
my, the law ? 
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So far we expect no material disagreement among that portion 
of the public who are our readers. We believe that the great 
majority admit, that one grand, if not the firat effectual step to- 
wards the recovery of Ireland, is to relieve the Catholic popula¬ 
tion from the irritating and misdirecting influences to which both 
the laity and the clergy are subjected, by the loss of the original 
endowment of their church. But while the necessity of supply¬ 
ing that loss, at least to a certain degree, is conceded, there are 
differences of opinion ; first, as to the expediency of obtaining 
the previous consent of the Catholic clergy; secondly, as to the 
fund from which the proposed provision should be taken; and 
thirdly, as to the principles on whieh the amount should depend. 

Some persons maintain that no arrangement of this kind can 
be made without the aetive co-operation, or at least the expressed 
aequiescence, of the priesthood ; others, that no such co-opera¬ 
tion, or even acquiescence, can be obtained, but that the offer 
fan be made, so that it vtll be ultimately and beneficially ac¬ 
cepted. Some have proposed that the intended endowment 
should be taken from a part of that which is now appropriated 
to the Protestant Establishment; others, that it should be taken 
from .the general revenue of the utate. And, lastly, some have 
proposed that the state should supply the whole, or the far greater 
part of the necessary provision; others, that it should supply only 
a portion, and that not necessarily the greater portion. 

We will consider these three questions separately. 

On the first question, it will occur to those who recollect 
what we have formerly written on this subject—for this is not 
by any means the first time that we have urged this mea¬ 
sure—that we have always supposed it to be effected with 
the active co-operatioif of the Catholic clergy. No one can 
doubt the advantage of obtaining that co-operation, and we 
believe that until within a short period it was obtainable. In 
1825, when, on the motion of Lord Francis Egerton, the House 
of Commons resolved—‘ That it is expedient that a provi- 
^ sion should be made by law towards the maintenance of the 

* Roman Catholic clergy exercising religious functions in Ire- 

* land *—many of the most eminent of the Catholic clergy and 
laity were examined on this subject. It will be worth the 
reader’s while to consult the evidence published in that year by 
the Commons’ Committee on the state of Ireland,—particularly 
that of Mr O’Connell, and of the Catholic Archbishops of 
Armagh, • Dublin, and Tuam, and of the Catholic Bishops of 
Kildare and Ardagh. * 1 beg to state,’ said Mr O’Connell, * that 

* I am thoroughly convinced that the object of the Catholic clerj^y 

* and Ipity in Ireland is sincerely and honestly to concur with 

* the government in every measure that shall increase the strength 
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* of the government m Ireland, so as to consolidate Ireland with 

* England completely.’ • And for effecting this consolidation his 
two measures were, first, emancipation; and secondly, a pro¬ 
vision for the Catholic church.* His evidence on the latter sub¬ 
ject is remarkable, not only in itself, but as having been volun¬ 
teered. ^ Not a suggestion, not % hint as to such a provision had 
been given to him, when, -after disposing of a question on a 
different subject, he added*— 

* I think it would be unwise in the government, if emancipation were 
carried, (and until it was carried the Catholic clergy would not accept 
of a provision,) to leave the Catholic priesthood unprovided. I think 
it would be extremely wrong in the government to give them any part 
of the revenue of the present church establishment, and that they would 
not accept of it; but I think a wise government would preserve the 
fidelity and attachment of the Catholic clergy by what I call the golden 
link, by pecuniary provision, so that the government should be as secure, 
in ail its movements towards foreign powers, of the Catholic clergy, as 
they now are of the Protestant clergy; that they should be, in short, a 
portion of the subjects of the government and the state, identified with 
them. Our wish would be, that the government should have proper 
influence over them, which a certain pecuniary connexion would give. 
Our wish would be, that the gon^rnment should be strong by the com¬ 
bination of the subjects. Our anxiety is, to become subjects out and 
out, as the Protestants are.’ 

* Have you had communication on this subject with the clergy high 

in the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland ? ’—‘ 1 have spoken upon the 
subject with those gentlemen; without pledging myself for all of them, 
I understand that their sentiments coincide entirely with those which 
I have had the honour to express. The late Catholic bishop of Kerry 
was a cou8in*german of mine—a man of very clear and distinct intellect. 
He was anxious for that arrangement, and, 1 am sure, anxious for it 
from the purest motives.’—* Your opinion is, that, coupled with eman¬ 
cipation, that would be accepted by the Catholic clergy ? * My opinion 

is, that, coupled with or following emancipation, it would be acceptable, 
but not preceding it ; and my humble opinion is, that it would be a 
most desirable thing to have that species of settlement take place after 

.emancipation. The consequence would be, that the Catholic clergy 
would become in the nature of officers belonging to4he crown, forward¬ 
ing the views of government in every case where there was not some¬ 
thing that revolted in general, such as harsh or unconstitutional illegal 
measures; but that the general tenor of their conduct would be decidedly 
in Bupfwrt of the government, and perhaps even in instances that theo¬ 
retic friends of the constitution would not wish for. 1 believe the pro¬ 
pensity of the Catholic clergy is very much towards an unqualified sub¬ 
mission to the law, and to.the government, whatever it may be.’t 


* Minutes of Evidence, p. 120. 
t Ibid. p. 81-42. 
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We believe that the opportunity dwelt vpon in this remark¬ 
able' piece of evidence, has been lost. When the Wellington 
cabinet conceded emancipation, they conceded only what they 
felt themselves unable to refuse; and as a provision for the 
Catholic clergy was not demanded—as the only motives were its 
utility and justice—they did not choose even to consider a pro¬ 
posal which could benefit only»lhe Empire, and might probably 
injure the party. The omission did not arise from inattention. 

‘ I fear,’ said the Duke of Wellington, in the debate of the 10th 
of .June 1828, * that Catholic emancipation will not be found a 
‘ remedy, unless we could find a means of connecting the Roman 

* Catholic Church with the Government of the country.* * In 
18*29, the noble Duke chose to forget this fear, or at least to sup¬ 
press it; but Sir Robert Peel, speaking in the same room in 
which the House of Commons, only four years before, had re¬ 
solved, * That it is expedient that a provision should be made 

* for the Roman Catholic clergy,’ could not refuse to comply 
with that resolution, without alluding to the subject. He escaped, 
however, under a cloud of unwarranted assumptions, unmeaning 
generalities, and cowardly objections. He assumed that such a 
provision implied a negotiation with the court of Rome, and he 
thought ‘ that such a negotiation fl?ould be revolting to the feel- 
‘ ings of Englishmen, and to the pride and independence of this 

* country. He thought that such a provision w'ould be a depar- 
‘ ture from the great principle which insures the inviolability of 

* the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England; and re- 
‘ pugnant to the feelings of the country.’f 

The busy administration of Lord Grey was filled by matters 
perhaps equally important and more urgent; and it would have 
been useless, perhaps mischievous, for the Melbourne cabinet, 
with a small majority in one house, and a small minority in the 
other—never allowed to carry a measure which their adversaries 
thought likely to be popular—to make a proposal, which, if it 
escaped the sectarian and factious opposition of one house, was 
sure to perish by that of the other. The result was, that the Catho¬ 
lic clergy, feeling as bitterly as the rest of their countrymen the* 
insult of the Protestant establishment, and still more bitterly the 
injury of their own destitution—receiving neither aid, nor coun¬ 
tenance, nor even protection, from the government—were partly 
tempted and partly terrified into taking part in the resistance to 
tithes. And having once joined in an insurrectionary movement 
—having once proclaimed that those who disapprove a law are 

^-^----^-' 

* Mirror of ParliammU p. 1906. * 

t See bis Speech—March 5, 1^9, Mirror of Pari. 428. 
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justified in breaking it, and in forcing others to break it—they 
betrayed, what till then had been unknown, that they could be 
used as instruments by any party which could turn upon them 
the opinion of their flocks, a 

Among the parties which distract Ireland, the most active,, 
and in proportion to its numbers the most powerful, is the revo¬ 
lutionary party;—a party to which we know no counterpart 
in the history of any civilized country. All other parties (we 
are speaking now not of mere demagogues or agitators for indi¬ 
vidual and personal purposes, but of parties) seek as their ultimate 
object the public good, however they may mistake the means 
of promoting it. The Chartists and the Ultra-Tories, the Anti¬ 
corn-law League and the Farmer’s Friends, all really believe that 
their success would be a public blessing. But the object of the 
Irish revolutionary party is not the general w^elfare of the united 
empire; it is not even ^lic general wellare of Ireland, either as a 
part of the united empire or as a separate republic; their real 
objects arc to overthrow the Protestant church, to confiscate the 
Protestant estates, and to retaliate on the Protestant party the 
injuries and insults of centuries. As they know that this cannot 
be effected under a British sovereign, they strive to separate 
themselves from Britain ; as^i means of effecting that separation, 
th(y strive to repeal the legislative Union ; and, as a means to 
that repeal, they strive to make the united government work 
ill. By confirming the prejudices, misleading the expectations, 
aggravating the antipathies, and inflaming the malevolent 
passions of the least educated classes, this party has obtained 
great influence among those on whom the priests are de¬ 
pendent for their incomes, and for their popularity. The 
priests have now again, as they had when the anti-tithe war 
was raging, to choose* between their duty and their imme¬ 
diate interest. But they have to choose under circumstances 
still more unfavourable. Having already become parties to a 
combination, to defeat by violence and terror a law, unjust in¬ 
deed, and mischievous, but still a law; and having succeeded 
in so defeating it—having sanctioned the frightful doctrine, that 
the end justifies the means, and having obtained by atrocious 
means a useful end—they have lost the power to oppose the 
popular will by arguments founded on the principles of Chris¬ 
tianity, or even of mere morality. We suspect, indeed, that there 
are few among them who wish to oppose it. It is prtmable that 
Some are sufficiently ignorant to believe that Repeal may be 
peaceably obtained, a^ when obtained will be beneficial. Others 
know that the path t^t is through civil war; but try to thffik 
that the gain will he worth the sacrifice, and perhaps comfort 
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themselves with the reflection that their profession will exempt 
‘ them from its dangers; and a few, we fear, share the ambi¬ 
tious and malignant passions the anarchical party, and 
are willing to encounter any risff and any calamities, in the 
liope of inflicting ruin and subjugation on the Protestant and 
the Saxon. The greater part, however, we believe, have no 
clear notions either as to the objects or the means of the Re¬ 
pealers ; but they see that they are the majority; they feel that 
they can be opposed only at the risk of fortune, reputation, and 
even life, and they join in the popular cry without knowing or 
much caring what it signifies. But we are, notwithstanding, 
willing to believe, that there are many lay repealers quite un¬ 
tainted by the revolutionary spirit; and who sincerely, though 
vainly imagine, that the constitution of 1782 could be restored, 
without leading to separation. There are some also who join 
in the cry for Repeal as supporting son^e selfish interest; and 
others as a means merely of bullying England into concessions. 

The same motives which urge us earnestly to desire a public 
provision for the Catholic clergy, urge the revolutionary party 
fiercely to oppose one. In order to convince the people of 
Ireland that they cannot prosper tunder the imperial govern¬ 
ment, it is their business to take care that they shall not pros¬ 
per. It is their business to perpetuate and exasperate every 
grievance. Nothing, therefore, excites their anger more than 
a proposal to remove by one measure both an oppression and an 
irritation. 

We do not reckon Mr O’Connell among the sincere Repealers. 
He knows too much to believe that Repeal can be olitained except 
by force; and he has too much to lose to desire a sanguinary 
contest, in which power would accompany not the qualities 
which he possesses, popular eloquence and legal knowledge, but 
those which he wants, military skill and indifierence to danger. 
We believe, too, that he has too much political sagacity not to 
be aware that Repeal, even if obtained, must produce separation 
—separation war between the North and the South of Ireland, and 
between the South and Great Britain ; until all the calamities of 
the seventeenth century shall be repeated, and Ireland thrown 
hack into the state of abject, hopeless misery, under which she 
lay torpid for nearly a century. 

But thobgh he cannot be a sincere Repealer, though he must 
despise the credulity, and fear the violence of those who are ; yet, 
unfortunately for himself and his country, all his angry, and all 
hit selfish passions, appear to drive him to manifest the same 
feelings and to express the same opinions as the revolutionary 
party. He appears to be inflamed by all the religious and 
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nationuUantipatliies of his least civilized countrymen; and he 
has to avenge his own failure in the British Parliament, and, 
what is more stinging, in British society^. On most points his 
‘immediate objects and those G#the Repealers coincide. Unless 
Ireland can be kept in a state of chronic discontent, they must 
abandon, or at least suspend, their scheipes; and he must sub¬ 
mit to a diminution of his power, of his wealth, of his patronage, 
and, what perhaps is still more- important, of the admiration and 
applause which habit has made an excitement necessary to his 
happiness. He is as earnest, therefore, as the sincerest Repealer, 
in obstructing a proposal which, by rendering Ireland tranquil, 
might render her prosperous, and, by rendering her prosperous, 
render her contented. 

Under such circumstances, it would of course be useless to 
negotiate with the priests as to a measure which, whatever may 
be their own opinions, wr their own wishes, their masters require 
them to oppose. We believe, indeed, that the mere attempt at 
such a negotiation would, for a time at least, defeat the plan. Pro¬ 
pose to them, ns a body, to accept a provision—they would spit 
upon it. Attempt to starve th«m into compliance, by prohibiting 
dues and fees—their congregations would, for a time, make to 
them larger payments, and more readily. It would be repre¬ 
sented as an attempt to bribe the sheep-dogs in order to make 
havoc of the flock. Nothing could more effectually cement the 
union of the priest and the people against the law. But if the 
provision were offered as a part of a general system of con¬ 
ciliation, recommended by previous conciliatory acts or appoint¬ 
ments—if it were offered in such a way as to be a mere act of 
bounty or of justice—if it implied no interference between the 
priest and his congregation, or between the bishop and the 
priest—if the money were issued to government commissioners, 
whose duty it should be to distribute it among those whom they 
had ascertained to be the Catholic officiating clergy, and each 
priest were simply informed that his share was at a banker’s, ready 
to be drawn for as soon as he thought fit*—we have no doubt that 
it would ultimately be accepted, though perhaps tardily, reluc¬ 
tantly, and ungraciously. And when once people’s minds had 
become accustomed to it, the laity would feel the blessing of the 
diminution of a heavy and irregular tax, and the priests that of 
escaping from a state of uncertainty, of dependence, and of pecu¬ 
niary strife; which must interrupt their comfort, wound their 
self-respect, and obstruct their usefulness. Contrarily to what is 
commonly the case, the obligation would be much more felt than 
expressed. And here we beg it may be understood, that we are 
fully aware of the great advances in intelligence and liberality, 
that have of late years been exemplified among the Catholic 
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priesthood, in spite of the adverse circumstances connected with 
its dependent condition—advances which afford the strongest 
reasons for anticipating results, 10the highest degree creditable* 
to the Order, were this great, humane, and liberalizing measure 
carried thoroughly into effect. 

We now come to thS second question, namely, the fund from 
which the provision for the Catholic church should be made. 
The proposal that that provision should be taken, altogether or 
in part, from the existing endowment of the Protestant estab¬ 
lishment, is one as to which we know there is a strong difference 
of opinion; and we do not say that there are not some plausible 
grounds for that difference. Our own opinion is decidedly against 
any interference with the present Protestant endowment. The 
contrary proposal necessarily assumes, that that endowment affords 
a surplus not only large, but immediately available. But as no 
British statesman ever will propose to interfere with the incomes 
of the existing established clergy, many years must elapse before 
any considerable assistance could be derived from the property 
which they now enjoy. The precision for the Catholic clergy 
must not be a reversion to take effect on the deaths of the exiist- 
ing Protestant incumbents. It is obvious that to postpone, for 
the sake of a pecuniary saving, equal perhaps to the Imperial 
revenue for three daps, a measure once admitted to be right— 
once admitted to be necessary to the morality, the peace, and 
the prosperity of Ireland—would be an insult which not even the 
fiercest Orangeman would venture, or would desire, to offer. 

And even if it were possible to take from the Protestant en¬ 
dowment a large and immediately available fund, we should la¬ 
ment the division of that endowment between the two churches. 
We should lament it because, unless the division were final, it 
would add a new and active element to the dissensions of Ireland. 
It would throw down the endowment as a prize to be fought for 
by proselytism, by patronage, by exclusivje dealing, by persecu¬ 
tion ; in short, by all tfae weapons which, in a chronic civil war, 
are likely to be seized by an ignorant, bigoted, and sanguinary 
population—a population which poverty, idleness, party spirit, 
religious and national animosity, carelessness of human life, and 
indifference to human suffering, mark out for envenomed agita¬ 
tion. And on what principle could a final division be founded ? 
On the relative numbers of Catholics and Protestants ? That pro¬ 
portion is constantly changing, and, what is more important, it 
may be made to change. In one district the Protestants, in 
another the Catholics, may be seduced, or frightened away, or 
rooted out. On property ? That is still more changeable than 
numbers.. 

But perhaps it may be said, the division should be grounded on 
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numbers, or on property, or on a combination of both, such as 
they stand now; and should be declared irrevocable. However its 
original elements may subsequently vary. This is just what 
Canute did whei^he placed his throne at low-water mark. How 
is this generation to fetter the will of its successors ? How is it 
to provide that its edicts shall be adhered to, when the’ circum¬ 
stances which justified them are altered? Nothing is more 
common than a law which, though intended to be temporary, 
has become permanent. Nothing is more rare than a law which, 
professing to be unalterable, has continued unaltered. The 
reason Is clear. In ordinary cases legislators take their chance.- 
They enact what they think convenient for the time, leaving 
their successors to modify or repe^ it. But when an institution 
is the result of a compromise, the party that has been on the 
defensive naturally fears that the concession which it makes 
may be followed by further demands. In the hope of prevent¬ 
ing, or at least delaying such demands, or of providing a further, 
argument to oppose to them, it requires that the existing arrange¬ 
ment shall be declared to be final. And the other side never 
objects, for it well knows thal such a proviso is mere waste 
paper ; and that it is not on ifis presence or absence, but on the 
interests of the two parties, and on their relative strength, that 
the durability of the arrangement depends. Between individuals, 
or between federal states, where the sanction of a court of 
justice, or of a diet, can bo invoked, such stipulations are 
efficient. But their insertion, when there is no superior by 
whom they can be enforced, is merely an evidence that the 
parties to the compromise do not believe in its permanence. 
Like the engagen^ents at the beginning of every treaty, that 
peace and friendship between the two contracting powers shall 
be eternal, instead of afibrding strength, they are mere iiidica- 
tioris of weakness. 

If the Catholic clergy are to receive any portion of the Pro¬ 
testant endowment, we believe that the h^st course, the course 
best not only for the tranquillity of Ireland, but for the safety of 
the Protestant establishment, will be to give to them the whole, 
and to let the Protestant establishment depend alto^^ether on 
the state. But even if such a measure could be carried, which 
we are convinced that it could not, it is open to the decisive ob¬ 
jection, that a provision for the Irish Catholic clergy, arising 
from land in Ireland, would not tend to produce tnq^ intimate 
union between the British islands which is essential to the wel¬ 
fare of both. The, object of every statesman must be that the 
Irish Catholic, and particularly the most influential portion of 
them, the priests, should feel themselves, to use Mr O’Coilueirs 
words, * subjects out and out, as the Protestants are.* This 
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feeling will be produced by a provision derived from the imperial 
revenue, ^|pd can be produced by nothing else. 

On the third question—the extent to which the Catholic en¬ 
dowment should be carried—if it were possible to relieve the 
people from the whole burden, and to give to the priesthood 
complete independence, we should much prefer it. But, even in 
England, the Established Church receives, from fees, offerings, 
pew-rents, rates voted in vestry, and subscriptions, all of them 
sources of income, independent of its endowment, more than one 
million and a half a-year. If the richest ecclesiastical endowment 
which the world has ever seen requires a large voluntary aid, it 
can scarcely be expected that any which we can give to the Irish 
Catholic Church will in itself be sufficient. We propose to make 
a provision which shall remedy its most pressing wants, and pro¬ 
tect its ministers from the temptations of dependence ; bot on no 
occasion to prohibit, and in some impoi^tant matters to facilitate, 
its receiving voluntary assistance. 

The three wants of the Catholic population, as Catholics, are 
churches for the laity, and residences and stipends for the priests. 
They possess, indeed, according,to the return made by the Com¬ 
missioners of Public Instruction, 2105 places of worship; but, 
even if these 2105 buildings were'as capacious as the average of 
English churches, they would be insufficient for six millions and 
a half of people, distributed in unequal proportions over a large 
country. This is obvious, when we compare the Catholic 
church room with the 1534 places of worship provided for only 
850,000 Protestant Episcopalians; or even witn the 855 chapels 
of the 660,000 dissenters. But, in fact, a large number of 
what are called Catholic chapels are places affording shelter only 
to the priest, and those immediately aroundtthim, while part of 
the congregation are kneeling outside' in the rain or the snow. 
And even these chapels, miserable and inadequate as they are, 
the Catholic Church holds by no certain tenure. The churches, 
the cathedrals, the glebes, the sites, and the estates of the 
Established Church, are vested in corporations. The property 
of the Catholic Church is not recognized by law as public pro¬ 
perty. It is obliged, therefore, to be left in the hands of indivi¬ 
duals ; at the risk of loss by accident or fraud, and subject to the 
constant expense of the appointment and re-appointment of 
trustees. As to residences appropriated to the priests, there are 
none. They must hire houses or lodgings, and, to a great extent, 
are domesticated in the farmers’ families—a domestication always 
objectionable, and peculiarly so i^hen the population is imper¬ 
fectly civilized, and the priest in many respects resembles them. 

The first remedy is obviously the removal of mere legal obsta¬ 
cles. For this purpose, we would beg to recommend the creation 
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of a Corporation aggregate, to be de}) 08 itarie 8 of die legal eatate 
in the public property of the Irish Catholic Church, and to be« 
empowered to acquire, by purchase, donation, devise, or bequest, 
lands or money for Catholic ecclesiastical purposes. If the expntss 
co-operation ot the Catholic clergy could be previously obtained— 
of which we have already stated our disbelief—-this Corporation 
might be constituted principally of the Catholic prelates. As 
things are, it must be selected from the most eminent of the 
Catholic laity. To this Corporation we would further recom¬ 
mend, that a sum be annually issued to be employed in the pur¬ 
chase of sites; the erection, enlargement, and repair of Catholic 
chapels; the purchase of glebes and erection of glebe-houses; 
and for providing the requisites for the celebration of divine ser¬ 
vice ;-wn fact, to be employed for the purposes for which church- 
rates ^ raised in England. 

In its disposal of thS fund, the Commissioners would pro¬ 
bably follow the plan of which experience has shown the eco¬ 
nomy. They would proportion their grants to the sums contri¬ 
buted from other sources. In England, indeed, this plan is 
subject to the inconvenience, that the richest district receives 
the most assistance, and the poorest the least. But in Ireland 
there are not the congestions of wealth which belong to tranquil 
countries. A dense population will, indeed, be able to contribute 
more than a scattered one; but, in the same proportion, it will 
want more accommodation. Considering the importance of the 
object, the strong religious feelings of the Irish, and the sym¬ 
pathy which the destitution of their church excites throughout 
the Uatholic world, we have no doubt that large sums would be 
voluntarily con tripled. If L.50,000 a-yeai were issued to the 
Commissioners, believe that nearly as much, including the 
value of lands and buildings, might be expected from the public, 
e^ecially from testamentary dispositions, or donations to take 
effect after the donor’s death. 

7'he provisions of the 59 Geo. III. c. 134, and the 3 Geo. IV. 
c. 72, authorising the drawback of duties on materials used in 
building, rebuilding, or enlarging the churches of the Establish¬ 
ment must, of course, be extended to Catholic chapels. The 
amount of this drawback in England alone amounted, during the 
last twenty years, to L.244,196, 13s. 2d.—a sum more than equal 
to the expense of building 250 chapels, affording the modest ao 
commodation with which the Irioh Catholics are contented. It 
is a striking instance of the indifference with which their spiritual 
wants have been treated, that this trifling favour—if the not ex¬ 
acting a tax from the hardly wrung efibrts to support their reli¬ 
gion, made by the poorest pait of a poor nation, can be caMed a 
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fkr4<»r^houid now, for the firgt time, be suggested. To have 
• i;^used it, would indeed have been bigotry; l)ut not to have 
thought of it, was much worse—it was negligence originating in 
qoAtempt. 

We believe, that if twd-thirds of the aggregate amount contri¬ 
buted by the state, and by individuals, tor building purposes, 
were devoted to chapels, and the remainder to residences, suffi¬ 
cient church accommodation, and glebe-houses sufficient for the 
small wants of an unmarried priesthood, might be provided. 
The keeping up the chapels, however, and the supply of the 
requisites for divine service, would require a eonsiderable expense 
—an expense likely to receive much less voluntary aid. In Eng¬ 
land, though the repairs of the parsonage and of the chancel fall 
on the rector, more than L.500,000 is annually raised by^urch- 
rates; and yet the part of the population which adher^to the 
Established Church can scarcely exceed thirteen millions. The 
annual expenditure of the Irish Ecclesiastical commission, for 
Mmilar purposes, for the benefit of the 830,000 Protestants, 
amounts to more than L.75,000 a-year; and is stated by the 
.Commissioners to be grossly inadequate. We doubt, therefore, 
whether the wants of 6,500,000^ Irish Catholics can be ade¬ 
quately supplied, unless the State will continue to assist them, 
to the extent of at least L.50,000 a-year; being one-tenth of the 
church rates of England, and not two>thirds of what is received 
from it for similar purposes by the Protestant Episcopalians of 
Ireland. 

Let us now consider the amount of provision requisite for the 
personal wants of the Catholic clergy. 

In 1825, Lord Francis Egerton estimated^e parochial clergy 
at 2000, and the dignitaries at 56—that is ro say, 1000 parish 
priests, 1000 coadjutors or curates, 4 archbishops, 22 bishops, 
and 30 deans; and this estimate appears to have been nearly ac¬ 
curate, as the Report of the Commissioners of Public Instruction 
states the whole number of the Catholic clergy to be 2074. He 
proposed to give annually to each archbishop L.ldOO—to each 
Disnop L.IOOO, and to each dean L.300; and to divide the pa¬ 
rochial clergy into three classes; to allot to 200 of them L.200, 
a-year each—'to 800, L.120 a-year—and to the remaining 1000, 
L.60 a-year each—making a total expense of L.233,000 a-year. 
As respects Che dignitaries, such a provision would much exceed 
their present incomes. Bishop Doyle, in 1825, said that his in¬ 
come was less than L.500 a-year. It seems, however, to have 
been inadequate. < At the same time,* he added, * I may be per- 

* mitted to state, that the income of a bishop is charged with vqry 

* heavy incumbrances, *con«dering its quantity; for Is^ obliged 
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^ to contribute to every charitable institudon^^to assist in the erect- 

* ing and supporting of schools--*'to feed a considerable number of 

* the poor; in fact, if it were not for some help I occasionally fe- 

* ceive from friends, I could not afford to keep a horse or a ser- 

* rant/ * Dr Kelly, the Catholic archbishop of Tuam, states that 
his revenues never had amounted to JL.700 in a year, and, on aU 
average, did not exceed L.500 jf yet each of these prelates held^ 
besides his diocese, two benefices. But when we consider the 
incumbrances, to use Bishop Doyle’s words, to which all ecclesi¬ 
astical revenues, and peculiarly those of an Irish Catholic ecclesi¬ 
astic, are subject—when we consider the importance of attracting 
into the Catholic Church seme persons of better education and 
higher connexions than those by whom it is now filled—and, 
lastly, arhen we recollect that the incomes of tlpV^atholic digni¬ 
taries will always be compared with those enjoyed by the Protes¬ 
tants—in the face of all these considerations we do not think Lord 
Francis Egerton’s proposition excessive. The whole amount— 
the whole provision for the dignitaries of a church, whose mem¬ 
bers exceed half the number of the members of the Established 
Church in England, is not much greater than the revenue of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, jft may be observed that the scale 
appears to have been suggested by Mr O’Connell, who recom¬ 
mended from L.800 to L. 1000 a-year to be the stipend of a bishop, 
and from L.1400 to L.1500 to be that of an arc||bishoi). 

The amount of the provision proposed by Lord Francis Eger- 
ton for the parochial clergy appears also to have been suggested 
by Mr O’Connell. The aggregate is L. 190,000 a-year, founded 
on the assumption that 1000 parish priests, and 1000 coadjutors 
or curates, are to be provided for; which gives, within a fraction, 
L.200 a-year to be divided between each parish priest and his 
coadjutor—L.200 a-year being the sum which Mr O’Cunneil 
stated to cover the expense of both priest and curate. § BUhop 
Doyle’s estimate is nearly the same; and, being founded on 
examination, is more to be relied on. He stated (in IH2.5) 
that there were forty-four parishes in his diocese; that in 
four of them the priest’s income amounted to L.400 a-year; that 
in fourteen others it somewhat exceeded L 200, and in all the 
rest, varied between L.200 and L.IOO. I) This would give about 
L.190 per parish—to be divided between the priest and coadju¬ 
tor ; and his was a poor diocese. How much of this ihcome arises 
from annual, and how much from occasional payments, it is difiK- 
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cult to Bay. Ill one case Bishop Doyle €;|»tiiuate8 the occasional 
payments at one-fourth. The Catholic bishops, priests, and lay¬ 
men, who were examined* in 1825, all stated their belief, that if 
a provision were given by the state, the annual payments would 
be nearly discontinued, and the occasional ones diminished in 
amount. We think it certain that, eventually, the aggregate 
reduction would not be less* than three-fourths. If, then. Lord 
Egerton’s scale were adopted, the average income of each bene¬ 
fice would be about L.250 a-year, of which L.200 would be con¬ 
tributed by the state, and L.50 by the people. This sum, divided 
between the priest and his coadjutor—each of whom, it must be 
recollected, must keep a horse, for the calls on a Catholic cler¬ 
gyman are too numerous, and the parishes too extensive, to 
allow him to gO\to his duties on foot—would afford a» decent 
maintenance, but certainly not an excessive one. The priest 
would remain dependent on his congregation for superfluities, 
knd for money to be expended in charity; but would not be 
driven by necessity to subservience or to extortion; and the 
peasantry would be relieved from a charge which is still more 
injurious from its uncertainty than from its amount. 

I'lie whole expense of what wd have recommended, including 
the expenses of management; and also including not only the 
usual but an increased grant to Maynooth College, would not 
exceed L.320,(^0 a-year—a sum scarcely exceeding three-fifths 
of the church-rates annually raised in England, and extorted 
from Catholics and Dissenters as well as from Churchmen. But 
we must express, as strongly as words can express it, our convic¬ 
tion, that the proposed provision must be made, not by a revocable 
grant, not by an annual vote involving an annual discussion, an 
annual effusion of bigotry and spite, an annual publication of 
mischievous falsehoods and still more mischievous truths—but by 
one perfect donation. The Catholics form so insignificant a mi¬ 
nority, both ill the Commons and in the Lords, that they cannot 
be expected to trust any arrangement which a single vote by 
either house might interrupt. Whether the object be to oblite¬ 
rate the insult or to remove the injury, of which we have been 
guilty towards the Catholic laity; or to raise the character and 
increase the usefulness of the priesthood, the means must be as 
permanenf as we wish the effects to be. We recommend that a 
three per cent, or, to marl^ more clearly its durability, a two per 
cent stock, of which the dividends should equal the intended 
movision, be created and placed in the name of the Commissioners. 
The Irish church will then have the best security which exists 
in Europe, the security possessed by the public cr^tor of Great 
Britain. 
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We have already stated our wish to attract into the ranks of 
the Catholic clergy, ifien of a higher station than that of those 
by whom it is now supplied. We agree with Mr O’Connell 
that it is dangerous that the priests should be * so much under 

* the influence of very low people, as they necessarily are, when 

* all their relations are in the very lowest stage of society.’ * 
We do not expect indeed that, under any circumstances, many 
of the gentry will become priests. No man, certainly no 
young man, unless he be an enthusiast, or be tempted by the 
immediate prospect of some considerable ecclesiastical dignity, 
or be in such a station as to feel that the priesthood will raise 
him into a decidedly superior rank, will take orders subject to 
the restrictions and observances which Catholic orders impose. 
In no part of Europe do the working Catholic clergy belong 
to the highest classes. But it is much to be wished that they 
should not belong to tli^ lowest. It is much to be wished that 
they should not enter on their mission—that they should not 
become the guides, the directors, and, in many respects, the ab> 
solute masters of the consciences of their flocks—with no expe¬ 
rience and no associations but those of the cabin and the semi¬ 
nary. An endowment without doubt will do much. The sons 
of the greater farmers and shopkeepers, and the middle classes 
generally—when the progress of improvement shall have given to 
Ireland middle classes—will be ready to enter into a profession 
which will oifer the certainty of a decent maintenance, and the 
prospect of considerable and very alluring prizes. This will be 
a great advantage. What a boy sees and hears at home—the 
feelings and habits which he acquires before he quits his fa¬ 
ther’s house—form the most important elements in his charac¬ 
ter ; and, within limits which do not apply to the present sub¬ 
ject, the higher the station of the parent the better is this pa¬ 
rental education. 

But we are anxious to improve, not only the domestic but the 
Collegiate education of those who are designed for the Catholic 
ministry. At present the only public institutions open to them 
are Trinity College, Dublin, where they may take degrees, but 
cannot be admitted on the foundation; and Maynooth, where 
about 250 pupils receive nearly gratuitous maintenance and in¬ 
struction, and about 200 more pay about L.21 a-year a^piece, 
being somewhat below the cost of their maintenance. The 
private seminaries are more numerous. The largest, we believe, 
IS at Carlow; where, in 1825, from sixty to eighty candidates 
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for the priesthood were lodgfed and boarded at an expense^ as far 
as we can infer it from Bishop Doyle’s evidence, of 25 guineas 
a>year a-piece, but paid nothing spciiically for instruction. 

We do not recommend, however, that any additional facilities 
be given to eleemo'^ynury clerical education. Such an education 
has a double tendency to degrade the clerical character.. In the 
first place, the introduction of a large proportion of men of the 
humblest class throws, especially among so aristocratic a body 
as the Irish gentry, a general discredit on the whole profession. 
And secondly, the additional number of competitors of course 
renders the profession less attractive to those who have any other 
prospects, by lessening the chance of advancement. When the 
expanse of the English universities was kept so low, and the sup¬ 
ply of foundations, in proportion to the establishment, was so 
great, that a large proportion of the English clergy were gra¬ 
tuitously educated, they generally belojiged to the lower orders. 
^Notwithstanding the high prizes of the English establishment, 
the gentry would not enter a profession in which the majority 
were of inferior birth. The clergy of the Church of England 
have risen to their present rank—the highest which any clergy, 
as a body, has ever held—only since the provisions for their 
eleemosynary education have become unimportant. 

But we recommend that 5laynooth be incorporated, bo allowed 
to grant degrees, be allowed to take money and lands by donation, 
devise or bequest; and that the present paisimonious annual grant 
of L.8928 be augmented by a sum specifically appropriated to the 
increa^'C of the salaries of the officers, who are now absurdly un¬ 
derpaid ; to the purchase and keeping up of a good library, and 
proper instruments, and collections, for the study of the physical 
8cieru*es; to prizes for compositions, which should be printed as 
well as recited; and, what is of more importance, to the erection 
of rooms for a new cla^is of students, to be admitted on such terms 
as may render their residence profitable to the establishment. 
At present, the Catholic clergy are almost excluded from the 
society of the gentry, and the exclusion rankles in their minds. 
They probably attribute it to religious antipathy. But before 
Maynooth and the other Irish seminaries were instituted, when 
the priests were educated abroad, and possessed the knowledge 
and the mariners of the higher classes, they lived with them 
familiarly. It is impossible to force men into a society fur which 
they are unfit; and it is not easy to exclude them from one in 
which they have the power of pleasing. If Maynooth were 
raised to the rank of an*University, if free scope were given 
to all those who might wish to be its benefactors, if its pro¬ 
fessorships were made objecM of ambition, and the means of 
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receiving students of a better order were secured, and the Irish 
Catholic Church rendered a more eligible profession, we have no 
doubt that in a short time a considerable portion of its members 
would belong to a higher class than that which now supplies 
them, and would form, in the social chain, the link of which Mr 
O’Connell, though with apparent reluctance, admitted the utility 
and the want.* 

I’he measures which we Jiave proposed would remove the 
injury of which the Irish Catholics, as Catholics, have to 
complain; but they would not even palliate the insult. The 
Protestant Church would 'h'cmaia a memorial that Ireland is 
not a part of the United Umpire, but a dependent province— 
a province in which one of the most important institutions 
is mismanaged, and a large portion of the national property 
is wasted, with an insolent carelessness, of which no domestio 
legislature—we may say no domestic tyrant—could be guilty. 
The details of the Report of the Commissioners of Public In-* 
struction in Ireland show a capricious raisdistribution of the 
existing ecclesiastical endowment, more resembling the freaks 
of madness than the acts legislators. It is obvious, how-^ 
ever, that this misdistribution was not the intentional act of 
atjy government. The statesmen who gave over to Protestant 
incumbents the benefices into which they found Ireland divided, 
assumed, and probably believed, that all the Irish either were 
Protestants, or would speedily become so. And the events 
which they had witnessed in England, indeed throughout Europe, 
seemed to warrant such a belief. The folly and the wickedness 
rests with those who, when they found that Ireland, instead of 
becoming Protestant, was becoming every year more and* more 
Catholic, obstinately maintained the arrangements which had 
been made on the opposite supposition. Our fathers were guMty 
of this folly and of this wickedness; but from the weakness of 
those whom they oppressed and insulted, they escaped its punish-' 
nient. If the present generation persist in it, they can hardly 
hope for the same impunity. 

It appears to us that the first thing to he done is, to substi¬ 
tute as the principle of the religious instruction of the Protes¬ 
tants in Ireland, the Congregational for the Territorial system, 
liy the expression ‘ Territorial system,’ we mean that under 
which a whole country is divided into districts, each possessing 
a minister endowed with a portion of its eceleslastical revenues^ 
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whatevar be their amount, and bound to afford his services to its 
inhabitants, whatever be their number; whether.that number be so 
large as to force him to employ one or more curates, or so small 
as to make his duties almost a sinecure. By * Congregational 
system,’ we mean that under which, not the territory, but the 
number of members of a given church is divided into cures, to 
each of which a minister is appointed, with an endowment pro¬ 
portioned to the real demand for his services. The territorial 
system is a natural one, where the whole population which 
adopts it, professes the same form of religion; and where the 
endowment, arising from land, is, in fact, an expense to no 
one, but is a mere substitution of if clerical for a lay landlord. 
The congregational system is that which, with one exception, 
has been adopted for every church whose tenets have been em¬ 
braced by only a minority of the people. It is in this manner 
that the clergy of all the different classes of dissenters in Eng¬ 
land, of the Episcopalians in Scotland, of the Presbyterians in 
Ireland, of the Protestants in the Catholic portions of Europe, 
and of the Catholics in the l^rotcstant portions, arc provided for. 
In the whole history of the world, Ireland affords a solitary 
instance in which the territorial system has been persisted in as 
the provision for the clergy of a minority; and the wisdom of 
the attempt may be inferred from ite results. We say persisted 
in, because Ireland is not the oifly country in which the experi¬ 
ment has been made. The Stuarts endeavoured to treat Scot¬ 
land in the same way. They gave the benefices into which they 
found the country divided, to an Episcopalian clergy; and if 
Scotland had not been strong enough to throw off the yoke, Sir 
Robert Peel would, probably, at this instant, have been talking 
of the United Church of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
denouncing as sacrilege, any interference with the sinecures of 
the diocese of St Andrews. 

What we propose, then, is, that the system which has been 
adopted with respect to the Church of a minority in every coun¬ 
try in the civilized world, be now at last extended to the Protes¬ 
tant Church of Ireland; and that the congregational system be 
substituted for the territorial. 

Such is the carelessness of the British public for Irish matters, . 
that many of our readers will be surprised to be told, that eight 
years ago this change was proposed in parliament, by a member 
of the present government; that it was approved by the principal 
members of the present Opposition; and that, as far as can be 
inferred from the debate," it would have passed the House of 
. Commons, if Sir Robert Peel, without disapproving the prin¬ 
ciple, had not objected to the'time at which it was introduce. 
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It will be recollected that Lord Morpeth’s tithe bill of 1835, 
nearly the first measure of the Melbourne Administration, con¬ 
tained clauses sequestering, on vacancy, all benefices not con¬ 
taining fifty Protestant Episcopalians, and vesting the revenues 
in the Ecclesiastical commissioners. On the bringing up of the 
report on this bill on the 7th of August 1835, Mr Bingham 
Baring moved the insertion of some clauses, which are to be 
found in the House of Commons’ papers of July 1835, (O—84.) 
These clauses did not deal with the sequestered benefices, but as 
to all others provided— 

* That as they became vacant, they and all their emoluments 

* should vest in the Ecclesiastical commissioners, and form an 

* endowment fund. 

* That the Ecclesiastical commissioners should have power, 

* from time to time, to alter the limits of benefices, (the consent 

* of the incumbent being^btaiiied if the benefice were full,) and 

* to endow them from the endowment fund. 

* That the altered or newly created benefices should be termed 

* vicarages, and be in the patronage of the bishop; or, if in the 
dioceses of more than one bishop, in the patronage of such one 

‘ of those bishops as the commissioners should appoint.* 

* And lastly—That the commissioners should purchase the 
‘ advowsous which are private nroperty, and be empowered 

* to borrow for that purpose od^he security of the endowment 
‘ fund.’ 

The debate is ill reported—better in Hansard’s Debates than 
any where else, but even there very briefly. Every speaker 
approved of the principle. Lord Morpeth apologized for its omis¬ 
sion in his own bill, only by the probability that the extensiveness 
of the change would have provoked opposition. Mr Spring Rice 
was ready to adopt the clauses at once, and to adopt them as a 
duty to the Protestants. Lord John Russell expressed so decided a 
concurrence, that Sir Robert Peel got alarmed, and asked, ‘Would 
‘ the noble lord, at this late period of the session, and when he 
‘ had not even read the clauses, press the discussion of this im- 

* portant question ?’t and the result was, that Lord John said, 
that though he was glad that the clairses had been brought for¬ 
ward, he thought that a better opportunity would arrive for 
effecting their object. The measure was admitted to be just, to 
be beneficial, to be necessary; but it was found to be important, 
and on that ground, and on that ground only, it was rejected. « 


* The only lay patron to be retained way Trinity College, which was 
to have new vicara^s assigned to it. 
f ‘ Times’ of August^Sth, 1835. 
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It 18 difficult to>avoid tbe painful eoticlnaion, that the excellence 
of the proposal was the real motive of Sir Robert Peel’s oppo¬ 
sition. The plea that he had not had time to consider it, was obvi- 
* ously futile. The notice of motion had been in the book for 
weeks; and no one can believe that so material a step could have 
been taken by one of his most accomplished followers, the son of 
one of the members of his cabinet, without his privity, we might 
almost say, his concurrence. But he felt that it would improve 
a bill which he had resolved that the House of Lords should 
throw out; and to this miserable party feeling he sacrificed, 
according to his custom, the utility and safety of the Irish Pro¬ 
testant Church, and the morals and instruction of the Irish Pro¬ 
testant people. As for Lord John Russell, he, without doubt, 
believed that a better opportunity would come. He was at that 
time in the first months of his restoration; he had beaten down 
the Tory rebellion in a parliament oPtheir own choosing, and 
could look forward to an indefinite duration of power. But the 
opportunity never came; and this is one of the many instances 
which prove that in politics, as in war, nothiiig should be left 
for to-morrow that can be done to-day. If Mr Baring’s resolu-* 
tions had been incorporated in the tithe bill of 1835, they would 
probably have passed in that of 1838. By this time they would 
have been nearly six years in ooeration. In that interval, a fourth 
of the Irish benefices have beemne vacant, and probably another 
fourth might have been remodelled, with tbe assent of tbe in¬ 
cumbents. By this time, half the anomalies of the Irish church, 
half of what Lord Morpeth denounced as * livings without duties, 

‘ clergy without flocks, and pay without work, the worst gains 
‘ of the sinecurist kept up on the worst principles of the bigot,’ 
might have disappeared. Diis abler visum est. 

Something more, however, must be done, before we arrive at 
what the Whig leaders have° boldly and truly declared to be 
essential—the ^equality of the two religions. The liability of 
every cultivated acre in Ireland to contribute towards the support 
of the church of the Protestant minority, is necessarily felt by 
the Catholic majority as a badge of subjugation. That tbe land 
belongs chiefly to tlie Protestants, is not a defence, scarcely a 
palliation. In the first place, though the land may belong to 
the Protestant landlord, the tithe does not. It is not his, it 
never was his, and, unless he obtain it by purchase or by rob- 
*^ery, it never will be his. It is a portion of the public property 
which no domestic legislature would employ as it is now em- 
j^oyed. And in the second place, the disproportion between 
Protestant and Catholic kmfi is an anomaly which is diminishing 
’every year, and which every one must wish to see extinct; it is 
the mischievous result, and the dangerous memorial, of British 
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foliation and oppression. It is monstrous that we should attempt 
to profit by our own wrong, and plead as a justification a.state 
of things which we ought to be eager to remedy, and almost 
ashamed to confess. * 

If we look at the history of the Irish tithe question from its 
commencement down to the act which created the tithe rent 
charge in 1838, we shall find that the complete redemption of 
tithes, and the substitution of a new and totally dififerent fund 
as an endowment for the Protestant Irish Church, have been 
supported by every party, and, with only one exception, formed 
part of every measure. The Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1832, recommended that the state should purchase the 
rights of the clergy, should become the proprietor of the tithe- 
rent charge, and should sell it to the landowners on the prin¬ 
ciple on which the land-tax .is redeemed ih England. Ojf the 
fhree bills which Mr Staifley, as Irish Secretary, introduced in 
])nrsuance of the recommendations of this committee, the third, 
which he described as the most important, provided for the' 
redemption, by the landlords, of tithe composition at sixteen 
years’ pin chase, and gave a further .power of purchase to the 
state. With the usual fate of ]{ish measures, this bill was allowed 
to stand over till the next session. In the next session, Mr 
Stanley ceased to be Secretary for Ireland, and the redemption 
bill lay untouched. Jii 1834 it* was resumed. Mr Littleton, 
Mr Stanley’s successor, brought in a bill making the tithe com- 
}}osition redeemable at prices varying according to the value of 
land in each county, from fourteen years’ purchase to twenty. 
In the debate, Mr Stanley and Sir Robert Peel dwelt, in words, 
for which we wish that we had room, on the necessity of com¬ 
plete redemption. Mr Stanley referred to a letter from himself 
to Lord Grey in 1831, in which that necessity was urged. Sir 
Robert Peel said, that redemption alone could give peace, and 
as usual supported his reasoning by a long striiig^of authorities. 
TJie bill was materially altered during that stormy session; and . 
before it passed the House of Commons, a clause was intro¬ 
duced, reducing the tithe composition by forty per cent. This 
clause occasioned its rejection in the Lords. 

In 1835, Sir Henry Hardinge, as Irish Secretary in Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration, proposed and carried a resolution prepara*** 
lory to an Irish tithe bill. That resolution was, 'I'hat composi- 
tiou for tithes should be abolished in consideration of a rent ciiaiige« 
of L.75 for every L.lOO of composition; That such rent charge 
should be redeemable; and, That the redemption money should be 
invested in land or otherwise, for the benefit of the persone entitled , 
to such composition. About three weeks after this resolution haiT * 
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been agreed to by the House of Commons, the administration 
was dissolved, and with it perished almost the only good measure 
of the hundred days. 

' Lord Morpeth’s bill of 1835, was again a redemption bill; 
and, as a redemption bill, it was passed by the House of Com¬ 
mons, and would have been passed by the House of Lords, if it 
had not contained the celebrated clauses appropriating to general 
education any surplus of the Protestant endowment. 

The unsuccessful proposal made by Lord Morpeth in 1836, 
and repeated by him in 1837, was the exception to which we 
have alluded, and was the'only measure which did not contain 
clauses for redemption ; and this was one of the principal objec¬ 
tions dwelt on by Lord Stanley in 1836, and one of the most 
material points in which his rival bill differed from the ministerial 
measure. 

Even the act of 1838 was founded oft resolutions agreed to by 
the House of Commons, which would have separated the Pro¬ 
testant Church from the land of Ireland. These resolutions were 
in substance, That the tithe composition should be commuted for 
a rent charge of seventy per cent, charged on the owner of the 
6 rst estate of inheritance; I'hal it should be collected by the 
government, and applied to certain local purposes, and to edu¬ 
cation, and the surplus form part of the consolidated fund ; 
That a sum equal to the relit charge should be paid out of 
the consolidated fund to the ecclesiastical commissioners, to be 
by them paid over to the clergy; but that the state should have 
power to redeem this payment, by paying to theeommissioners a 
sum equal to sixteen years’ purchase of the original composition, 
to be by them invested and managed for the benefit of the clergy. 
And, that provision should be made for the regulation of ecclesi¬ 
astical duties, and the better distribution of ecclesiastical revenues 
in Ireland. 

Had these rjesolutions been carried out, the tithes would have 
become a mere land tax, distinguished from the county cess merely 
by being a charge on the owner instead of on the occupier. I'he 
parochial clergy of Ireland would have been maintained out of the 
consolidated fund until their revenues were purchased by the state; 
and then out of the funds managed for their benefit by the eccle¬ 
siastical commissioners, and protected from jealousy and spoliation 
by being merged in the general mass of national and individual 

* property. And finally, the new distribution of duties and revenues 
would have made their revenues correspond with their duties, and 
their duties with the real wants of the Irish Protestants. 

Mr O’Connell was well aware of the importance of these 
resolutions:—* The real question,* he said, ‘ is, shall the peo- 
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* pie of Irelaird be amalgamated with the people of England ? 

* Refuse to receive us\into, that amalgamation! and"abide tpe 

* consequences.' * . 

But the evil gepii^ of Ireland was &wake..^ ISfr .K 9 bei^Peei! 
who in 18^14 declared thu^potblng but the complete ]re^mJ>tioQ.qf 
tithes would give^eac%to Irejand—wlioin 18ildallowed jedem|j* 
tion at only fifteen years’ 4 )urc 1 iasd," and ^requweil the rent 
charge, if not j'edeemed within''thrpe years, to - b^ Bol,d *in the 
market—now saw * that there werqj^reat^ilfficuities ^th\espect 
.* to redemption.’ He itbw saw that the *,pro(v>shl for investing 

* the purchase money ’ was by no me^ms i free from embarrass- 

* merit.’ 'i'he governor of the majority in }be House df Lords 
was an irresistible oppoiient. 1!Qothing could pas^Sgaii^t which 
he thought fit to * hesitate dislike.’ It had become %bsoUitely 
necessary that a tithe bill should at length be carried; and the 
act of 1838, therefore, «val passed,^with the omission of those 
portions which would have ifiost contributed to the safety and to 
the efficiency of the Protestant Church. 

What we recommend is, that the arrangeihent which, for nearly * 
a quarter of a century, has been exposed to all the criticism of 
prejudice and party spirit, ajid has not met with any stronger 
censure than that it is * by no means free from embarrassment’— 
which has been earnestly supported by every party when in office, 
and by the leaders of every party when in opposition—Be now at 
length adopted. We will not teaze our readers with details, for 
this is not one of the measures of which the result depends on the 
details. Whether the resolutions moved by Sir Henry Hardinge 
in 1835, or by Lord John Russell’s in 1838, be adopted as the 
basis, the principle is the same, namely, that the ecclesiastical tithe 
rent charge be vested in Commissioners; That, subjecUo existing 
interests, or with the consent of the incumbents, they be required 
to dispose of it on terms just sufficiently advantageous to insure 
its sale; That the usual facilities be given to raise money for 
the purchase, by the sale or /nortgage of settled property ; and, 
That the produce, after compensating the private owners of 
advowsons, be invested in the funds, or on real security, as a part 
of the endowment of the Protestant Church. The substitution 
of the congregational for the territorial distribution of the Pro¬ 
testant clergy, ipplies further, that, subject to existing incum¬ 
bencies, the glebes be also vested in Commissioners; in order that 
those which are not wanted may be disposed of, and the purchase 
money be added to the endowment fund. 


Uth May 18.18. 
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tn^asurea neart^r apnijpliptf the separation of the 
Brotestati't £}stabH«hnai^t iiK>itt land of Ireland, and from 
what was once the CathplitiN^d^wrtieHt.. It would retain only 
the glebes of the remotlellBd h^nehces, and the lands of thc^ 
archbishops^ bishops,-and deans and chapters. With the first of 
these, of CDursei we’wawld not interfere i; but ^the second offers 
the subject of refocia remarkable for its facility, and for its im¬ 
mediate and uamixed utility. > 

These lands are generally let like Csj,tbedral property in Eng¬ 
land, at yearly noffiinal rents, oh leases for twenty-one years, 
renewable' on payilient of a fine* In England, however, the 
renewal" takes place only at fixed periods. A Bishop of Rochester 
once adopted the system of renewing aH the leases of his epis¬ 
copal lailds, and icpeating that icnewal every year, so that 
his successor necessarily found the whole property in lease for 
twenty year«. The Court of Chancery held this to he fraudu¬ 
lent, set aside every lease, and obliged the representatives of the 
Bishop to coinpeiihate the lessees. But the conduct which the 
English courts stigmatized and cancelled as fraud, is the custom 
of the Irish dignitaries. They habitually renew every year,— 
receiving as a fine about one-fifth of what would be the annual 
rental if the property were in hand ; and irorn this habit they 
cannot cscapr* except by the sacrifice ot their revenues for twenty 
years. Every year, therefore, the leases of all the cathedral 
and chapter lands have to be surrendered and renewed. Every 
year there is the vexation of a new bargain, and the expense of 
a new lease. Sometimes, however, the Bishop, if young and 
strong, ventures to run his life against the lease, and refuses to 
renew; in the hope that, when the twenty years are expired, he 
may have "the land in hand, and either obtain a large fine, or he 
able to make a lease to a trustee for himself;—more frequently, 
the tenant is unprovided with the motrey, or believes that tire 
bishop, from his age, or from W'ant of money, or from the |>roba- 
bility of his being translated, may be driven to renew at less than 
the value; or perhaps the parties really dift'er in Iheir opinions as 
to the value. 

The irece^sary consequence is, insecurity and injury to both 
parties. The tenant does not ventur’c to improve ; tor he knows 
that improvement may diminish his chance of renewal, and will 
increase his tine, and that not, as is the case with ordinary ten¬ 
ures, at the end of his lease, but the very next year, and for ever 
after. No lands are so ill cultivated, and there are notre of which 
the price, as compared with the annual value, is so low. 
The average value of fee-simple lands in Ireland is about 
tweniy-two years’ purchase. The average value of a bishop’s 
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lease is twelve. . It ouglit» after dedtu^itg^ihtf ftnej to be 

nearly eighteen y&ars. Tb0 <|iffejreno^f ii(0<#)<^third of the 
whole valu(^ is a pure loss, oeeas&raed by the *t^btitrle;> expeAse, 
and insecurity of the tenure. ' ’ . ^ - 

We lecummend that, subject.lo tiip/iAtercrstB bfexlstiillfidig¬ 
nitaries, of with their eoiHent,,the |emaiiKrer’e("the»c4thfdral 
lands be vested in the Ecclesiastical Copnitssionevs» pr in somo 
other petmanent Board, to be by tlieni s6id, ai^idi >tlie produce 
added to the endowment fund. It is nOt a necessary p4rt of this 
scheme that a new distribution amoAg ihe I’rofestant dignitaries 
should take place; but dben v^e consider'the* gross anomalies 
and absurdities of the liish cathedrals^ the discrepancies as to 
income and as to duties—and, with' ];espcc1b to the majority of Jtbe 
members of the chapters, the absence ot any real duty whatever— 
it is impossible to suppose that a different arrangement would not 
be made; and, whatever might be its defects, it could not but be 
an improvement on that which now exists. 

The only relic of Protestant ascendency would now be tbe 
presence of the Irish Bishops in the House of Lords; and, if the 
two sects are to be put on a complete equality, either the Irish 
Catholic Bishops must also l^e admitted to that House, or the 
Protestant be excluded. To the first there are objections, which, 
whether well founded or not, would, we believe, he found insur¬ 
mountable. In theoiy, the Pope nominates the Catholic Bishops 
of Ireland; in practice, he selects one out of three candidates 
proposed to him by the clergy, or by a part of the clergy, of the 
vacant diocese; and this is a real selection. We know that 
cases have occurred recently in which the selected candidate was 
not the candidate whom the proposers desired. Now, neitlur 
the people of England nor of Scotland, in their present state of 
feeling, would bear to see men sit as peers by the Pope’s nomina¬ 
tion. It is unnecessary to enquire as to the grounds of this feel¬ 
ing, or the means of removing it, if the other alternative, the 
exclusion of the Irish Protestant Bishops, he free from ob¬ 
jection. This is a subject as to which we think it likely that 
none of our readers will differ with us. We believe the exclu¬ 
sion in question to be not only free from objections, but desirable. 
The vote in the House of Lords, possessed by the Irish Arch¬ 
bishops every otljer year, and by the Bishops every sixth year, 
takes them fiom their dioceses, exposes them to considerable ex¬ 
pense, makes it necessary that the income of every see should he 
Imiich greater than would be otherwise required, and returns no 
advantage whatever. What can a man do in an assembly of which 
he is a member only for about twenty-five weeks every sixth year— 
an assembly careless, fastidious, and eminently intolerant ot every 
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thing new or unusual, and of every speaker whose opinions, or 
spcial relations, or even manner, may differ from thosP to which 
it is accustomed ? By the time that an Iri^h Bishop has learned 
Homething of the tone, and theinrmsi and the business of the 
House, his session is over, and ;he is succeeded by a recruit as 
raw as his predecessor.. Something more might be expected 
from the Archbishops; but their absence every other year seems, 
as far a$ we caii judge by the "experience of about ten years, to 
destroy their .influence, l^ew men have personal qualifications 
superior "to those enjoyed by the two present Archbishops. One 
is a roan of high rank, and possesses me confidence of the whole 
Tory^party; the other eiij^s a higfi reputation, and precisely 
th^. reputation that gives m6st weight^reputation for dionesty 
and knowledge, as well as for talents; and who. besides is an 
effective speaker. But what results have* either of them pro* 
duced ? No measure can be carried through that House, by an 
independent meriiber, unless he can devote his whole attention 
to it; unless he can bring it forward, session by session, and gra> 
dually soften the prejudices of one side of the House, and excite 
the attention and interest of the other. But this is inconsistent 
with a mere occasional attendance. It would therefore be bet¬ 
ter that no Irish Archbishop or Bishop should, as such, vote in 
the House of Lords. And if a reduction of the incomes of the 
Protestant Bishops were the consequence, we should think it an 
additional advantage. 

But what, it may be asked, is to be done with the surplus 
revenue of the Protestant establishment? We see no reason 
for changing the appropriation which was proposed by the Mel¬ 
bourne government, paying it over to the consolidated fund. If 
it were specifically appropriated to any other purpose—if it were 
given, for instance, to the Poor-law Commissioners, or to the 
Education Board—it would expose the institution so favoured to 
the hatred of the whole Protestant party in Ireland; or, what is 
nearly the same thing, of the violent and irrational portion of 
that party. It would be said to be fed w'ith the spoils of the 
Church. The consolidated fund can never be unpopular. 

At the same time, we must admit, that the arrangements which 
we have recommended will diminish the apparent surplus. In. Ire¬ 
land, land is-sold for about twenty-two year.s* purchase, and tithe 
for about sixteen ; ami the interesr, on the best mortgages is about 
four and a half per cent. The returns moved for at the end of 
the last session, and which will be presented at the beginning o|j| 
the next, will give what we Ido not now possess, accurate infor¬ 
mation as to the revenue of the Irish Church. We will not 
trouble the reader with guesses as to a matter which will very 
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Bojn be known. But, for the mere purpose of illustration, we will 
suppose that reyenue to be L 550,000 a-yeau The sale of the 
property pro3uciii§^ that revenue, principally tithe, could not be 
expected to produce more than twenty years’ purchase, or 
L.l 1,000,000. This sum could not be satisfactorily invested in 
Great Britain, so as to produce a net revenue of more than 
L.350,000 a-year. Invested on land or mortgage in Ireland, it 
might produce perhaps L.475,000 a-year. But we should be sorry 
to see much of it invested in the purchase of land there. Wc 
do not wish to add to the number of proprietors in that country. 
Nor would it be advisable to lend it on mortgages at a high rate 
of interest. It is important that the Protestant church should 
incur no avoidable unpopularity, and should not have to sue, to 
eject, to distrain, or to foreclose. We think that the best invest¬ 
ment would be picked Irish mortgages, at a rate just below the 
usual level—perhaps fouif, and a quarter per cent. The Church 
would thus obtain the best security that Ireland can give, and 
would come forward as the friend of the landbwner to relieve him 
from more onerous creditors. 

It would be absurd, however, to treat the whole difference be¬ 
tween the sums of L.550,0U0,and L.475,000 as a loss even to 
the establishment. What was taken away in income would be 
added in security. A man who gets the whole value of what he 
parts with, is not a loser because he exchanges a precarious, uncer¬ 
tain, and troublesome revenue, for one that is secure and regular. 
'I'o sell a West Indian estate and buy a Scotch one, to sell Ameri¬ 
can securities and buy English ones, is no loss, though the trans¬ 
action must be followed by an immediate decrease of income. If 
it be wise in an individual, who has to provide for the contin¬ 
gencies of only twenty or thirty years, to select the investment 
which is the dearest because it is the safest; still more evidently 
is this wise on the part of an institution which look's forward to 
an indefinite duration. An annual risk, where the danger at the 
beginning is one to a hundred, is trifling for the first year, and 
not great for the first ten years; but amounts to certainty in a 
hundred years. But while the Church could scarcely be said to 
be a loser, the country would be a great gainer. It would be a 
blessing to all the landowners of Ireland to be able to relieve 
themselves from a variable tax—a tax which they must pay 
whether they receive their rents or not. It would be a great ad¬ 
vantage—an advantage in fact equivalent to an increase of the 
^land of Ireland—that the estates of the Bishops and Chapters 
should not continue subject to a divided ownership which destroys, 
as we have seen, nearly one-third of their value. And the sale 
of these estates, and the power given to incapacitated persons to 
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sell portions of tlieir lands to redeem the tithe rent charge on the 
remainder, would throw many small properties into the market; 
and thus tend to remedy, what we have already stated to be the 
great physical evil of Ireland, the want of small proprietors. 

VVc now come to a subject on which we expect little differ¬ 
ence of opinion among intelligent persons, the provision to be 
made in Ireland for the education of the young. Among the 
many benefits conferred on Ireland, between 18.*i0 and 1841, we 
believe the Education Board to be the greatest. We even 
believe that it has done more to raise and improve the people 
than the llepeal agitation has done to barbarise them. 'Ehe 
general ignorance of Irish affairs which we are forced to impute 
to our readers, renders it necessary that we should employ a few 
lines in describing the constitution, duties, and powers of this 
Board. * 

Its members—present eleven persons—of whom the Prote.s- 
tant and Catholic Archbishops of Dublin are the most prominent, 
sit by virtue of a commission from the Lord-Lieutenant. Their 
proceedings are governed by an admirable letter from Mr Stanley, 
as Jrisli secretary, dated in October 1831, which directs them to 
employ their funds in promoting a combined literary and a separate 
religious education. For this purpose they are to require lioin 
the schoeds which, by accepting their assistance, submit to tlicir 
influence, that on four or five days of the vreek, and during 
appointed hours, moral and literary instruction be given to all 
the children ; the remaining one or two days of every vrcck, 
and the remaining hours of every other day, being left open for 
the separate religious instruction of the children of each persua¬ 
sion, by the teachers whom their parents may approve. I'lie 
schools which they assist are to be o])en to their inspection, 
the books used arc to receive their sanction, and the masters are 
to be liable to be fined, suspended, or removed by their au¬ 
thority. They .'ire to employ their funds in granting aid to the 
erection of schools, supplying them at half price with books and 
other school necessaries, granting salaries to teachers, paying 
inspectors, editing and printing school-books, maintaining a mo¬ 
del school in Dublin, and a training school for masters, and de¬ 
fraying their own contingent expenses. For these purposes, they 
have for some years past received an annual parliamentary grant 
of L.50,000. 

The last Report of their proceedings is dated the 21st March 
1843. At that time 2721 schools were under the superintendence 
of the Board, attended by 319,7^2 children; and they had 
undertaken to make grants to 200 more schools, to be attended 
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by 25,703 more children—making a total of 2921 schools, and 
845,585 children. They had trained 980 teachers, they had 
established a model school and a Normal school—that is to say, 
a school for training masters, in Dublin, and an agricultural 
school and model farm in the neighbourhood; they had created 
an establishment of district inspectors of schools, and they had 
edited a set of elementary school-books, which wo have no hesi¬ 
tation in pronouncing the very best in the English language.* 
Their expenditure that year was L.a8,500—thus divided : about 
L.450U for their model, normal, and agricultural schools; L.l 0,000 
in aid of iht building and fitting up of schools; 
j '•>,000 in salaries and gratuities to schoolmasters; L.5000 in 
J‘r.poction : L.)’»000 loss o'; their publications; and L.OOOO in 
*' .‘•^lbii^hineni charge*^. 

vhis, however, we 4ire ready to admit, is little when we 
C'^mpari' it with the wants of the Irish population. But it is 
").i (.v'ht'Ti we consider the limited powers ami funds of the Com- 
ou* •onei'i, and the l)ittcrness, extent, and power of the opposi- 
*t.'a ' hich tlu.'v have liad to encounter. It must be confessed that 
. l-ord (Jrey’s and I-.ord AJelbourne’s governments managed 

.ail'i of the measure, with the timidity which they con- 
s It unavoidably, showed, when the^ had to meet the 

set M tbees of tlie 'Tory majority in the Lords, It was 

til* d ' 1 'tiiiv-' them a Cliaiter, and thus to leave them appa- 
res iiy "i.e mete creatures of the Lord-Lieutenant—liable to be 
aiisiuiied, or altered in character or in functions at the will of a 
provincial executive. The smallness of the original grant may 
perhaps b*? defended. All the previous attempts at the combin¬ 
ed education of Protestants tiiid Catholics had failed. I'liey had 
failed, although all parties had anxiously desired and earncstlv 
endeavoured to ]>romote their sticcess. It would have been pre¬ 
sumptuous to rely with confidence on a fresh cxj»erirnent made 
under far more unfavourable circumstances;—an exj)erimcnt of 
which an active and povverful party in Ireland and in England 
eagerly wished the failure, and which had to ei»counter, therefore, 
not merely honest prejudices, but calumny, misrepresentation, 
intimidation, and all the other poisoned weapons which Eactioii 
seizes when she calls herself Religion. 

But when the measure was obviously succeeding—when, in 
spite of Ultra-Catholics, Ultra-Protestants, Repealers, and To¬ 
ries—of Archbishop M‘Hale, Bishop Philpotts, Lord Roden, and 
Dr Cooke—the combined system was spreading through every 
province and every county, and taking root,—to use the expres¬ 
sion of one of the witnesses,—hi the hearts of the Irish people, 
the time seemed to have come for making its funds equal to 
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its wants. And so the jrovernraent appear to have thought. In 
May 1835, after the experience of about tliree years and a half, 
they required the Board to state ‘ what extension could be given 
‘ to the new system, consistently with the demand for instruction, 

* and the preparation necessary for training schoolmasters, and 
‘ what amount of funds might be annually expended beneficially 
‘ by the state for that purj)ose?’ To this query the Board gave 
an elaborate answer. Assuming the children between the ages 
of seven and thirteen years* to be 1,140,000; that half of them 
would require the aid of the national schools, and that a school 
ought not to contain much more than 100 scholars ; they infer¬ 
red that r)000 primary national schools ought to be established, 
each under a competent teacher. Besides these, and besides 
their own training and model school, they proposed a model 
school in each county; and that every person desirous of being 
recommended by the Board as a teacheV should fiist be trained in 
a provincicil model school, and then pass at least two years in the 
Dublin training school. 

Tliey estimated the expense to be contributed by the public 
towards building the thirty-two model schools at L.24,000—be¬ 
ing L.750 per school—towards tlfe five thousand primary schools 
at L.900,000, being L.180 a-piece, to be distributed over nine 
years. Why that period was taken does imt apf)ear; perhaps 
it was supposed that it would take that time to train a sullicient 
number of teachers. The buildings being j)rovidcd, they estimated 
the subsequent annual expense at L.200,(}00, thus distributed:— 
Official expenses, L.10,000; salaries to teachers, L.15(5,000; in¬ 
spection, L.4000 ; books and school requisites, L.20,000 ; and 
training department, L. 10,000. 

Nearly nine years have jmssed since this admirably well-digested 
and comprehensive scheme was proposed. If it had been adopted, 
it would have cost, during those nine years, about L.1.95u,0()0;— 
about L.1,500,000 more than has been actually granted to the 
Board. L.1,500,000 is a considerable saving; but at what a 
saorihee has that saving been made ! If the scheme of the 
(Commissioners had been adopted, every child in Ireland would 
now have the means of good mural, intellectual, and religious 
education ! Every parish would have two or three peaceful 
spots in which Catholics and Protestants, Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians, would be brought in contact at the age when 


* The census commissioners consider the age fur school education 
to be from six to fifteen both inclusive, and we are disposed to agree 
with them. 
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irnprossions are most easy and most durable, and taught to live 
to^other in the friendship which exists among the members of 
dijferont sects in the more civilized parts of Europe. Every 
parish, too, would have in its schoolmasters two or three well 
instructed inhabitants, ‘living,* to use the words of the Report, 

‘ in friendly habits with the people, not greatly raised above 
‘ them, but so provided for as to be able to maintain a respect- 
‘ able sitiiation; trained to good habits, and identified in interest 
‘ with the state, and therefore anxious to promote a spirit of obe- 
^lience to lawful authority.* In short, precisely contrasts to the 
existing hedge schoolmastf rs —apostles of peace and civilization, 
instead of examples of vice and teachers of anarchy. 

It is painful to think that so glorious an opportunity should have 
been, in a great measure, thrown away. Instead of five thou¬ 
sand teachers, only nine hundred and eighty have been trained. 
Instead of a preparatory course in a provincial model school, and 
two years at Dublin, they have been trained foronly four months. 
Instead of forming a link between the higher and lower classes— 
the link that is more wanted in Ireland than in any portion of 
h'urope—they are scarcely above the lowest. ‘ In consequence,* 
says Mr Carlile, himself a rftember of the board, ‘ of the too 
‘ small remuneration which the commissioners are able to give, 

‘ and the almost total absence of all hope of promotion, the 
‘ greater paig; of the teachers are poor and dispirited, and their 
‘ manners and atldress scarcely above the poorest class; to many 
‘ of them the office of a private in the police, or a doorkeeper in 
‘ a public office, would be a promotion.’* Instead of five thou¬ 
sand new primary sehoolhouses, not quite a thousand have been 
built. Instead of thirty-two provincial model schools, not one. 
Instead of 550,000 scholars, there are only 345,585. 

And is it, after all, certain that the whole L. 1,500,000 has been 
economized ? Is it certain that what the Commissioners recom¬ 
mended to be granted to schools and schoolmasters might not 
have been saved from the expenditure on barracks, stations, 
policemen, and soldiers? The war oj preparation which hasdmen 
(joing on for the last year^ has cost twice as much to the state, and 
twenty thnes as much to individuals ! 

• We wish that we had to accuse the Tories of nothing worse than 
timidity. A Board consisting of Catholics, Protestants, Episcopa¬ 
lians, and Presbyterians—a Board which prohibited the use of the 
Rible as a common school-book during common school hours—a 


* Appendix to Commons’ Report on Education in Ireland, 1837, 
p. 582. 
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Board whicli published extracts from the Bible, in some passages 
of which the Doiiay version was preferred to the Anglican, and 
to which notes were appended, acknowledging that it w^as a ver¬ 
sion from the Hebrew or the Greek, and acknowledging that 
there were various readings in the copies of the original—a Board 
which allowed the children of Catholic, Protestant, Episcopalian, 
and Presbyterian parents, to receive religious instruction each 
from their own clergy, and in such manner as the parents miglit 
think fit; and, what was the worst, a Board created by a \\ hig 
Government—such a Board was sure to be assailed by all th<^ 
was ultra-'^rory in England, by all that was Orange in Irolancb 
and by all that was fanatical in the British islands. 

It was objected that the Board contained members of diflerent 
religious denominations—as if the members of one persuasion 
could have sii|)eriutended a combined systtmi; nr have (ditained 
the confidence of a population religiovsly divided. It was ob¬ 
jected that the Board de])rived the clergy of the Establishment 
of the exclusive right of superintending the education of the 
people—as if that right had not been the creature of the j)enal 
laws, and had n(ft been taken away when the penalties on ("atlm- 
lic schools and on Catholic teacher^ were repealed. It w'as Tnain- 
tained, that permitting the Catholic clergy to give separate in¬ 
struction to Catholic children was an encouragement of Popery, 
and that it would be better to leave them uneducated—as if tin's 
alternative existed—as if, in three-fourtlhs of Ireland,"the alterna¬ 
tive for the national school were not the Catholic hedge school, 
with its vice, its ignorance, its superstition, and its rebellion. It 
was objected, that under tlie rules of the Board, Catholic children 
might be refused access to the whole Bible—us if the dctiial of tl)at 
access were not a rule of the Catholic C-linrc!i, and necessarily inci¬ 
dent therefore to the education of the children of all sincere Catho¬ 
lics. It was objected, that the Scripture extracts were mutilations 
of Scripture—as if the lessons of the day, the Epistles and Gospels 
of the Church of England, w'cre not rqually mutilations of Scrip¬ 
ture—as if any educated parent ever placed before his child the 
whole set of books to whicli wc give the collective name of the 
Bibkj and expected him to construct a faith out of its contents. 
Protestant owners refu'^ed sites, and then complained that schools 
were built in the only available spots—the yards of chapels. 
The Protestant tenants who should venture to assist the national 
schools were threatened by tlnjir landlords ; the Protestant clergy 
were discountenanced by their Bishops; and the Protestant 
parishioners were rebuked by their clergy; and then landlords, 
bishops, and clergy, proclaimed that the combined system had 
failed, for that the Protestants refused to support it! 
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The leaders of the party, while in opposition, followed their 
usual selfish and short-sigfhted policy : they neither attacked the 
Board nor defended it, but looked on in silence, while more and 
more of their followers entangled themselves in irretrievable hos¬ 
tility to it. At length they accepted office, and the first question 
in Ireland was—How will they treat the Education Board? It 
would have been absurd to suppose that their minds were not 
made up. .For more tl>an two years, office had been within their 
grasp ; and no one could believe that they had not considered and 
decided what should be their course on all important matters, 
which were not liable to be aflTected by unforeseen events. The 
first session and the first recess, the seepnd session and the second 
recess, passed over, and they had not yet in words declared their 
intentions. But their acts appeared to be significant. 'I’he pre¬ 
vious Irish Chancellor and Irish Secretary laid been members of 
the (kimtnission. The ifrw Chancellor ae.d Secretary were not. 
A person, now a member of a society which denouncis tin* Na¬ 
tional Board of Fdueation as iinscriptural and anti-Protestant, 
was made l.ord-Lieuterant. Nearly all legal and all ceelcsias- 
tical promotion w’as given to its virulent opponents, livery 
thing, ill short, was done, vvhk*h could intimidate its friends and 
give confidence to its enemies. 'Phe time. Iiowever, came, when 
the Government could no longer conceal its decision ; and the 
decision was, that the Board must he supported. If that decision 


had been [iromulgated a year before, though the fanatical oppo¬ 
sition might have continued, the factious one would have ceased. 
It has been delayed until all the waiters on Providence—all those 
who look to the Government for their opinions—have been de¬ 
ceived into expressions of religious disapprobation, and pledges 
of conscientious hostility; from which all will find it difficult, and 
many impossilile, to extricate themselves. For the Government 
there is no escape. Neither the present Administration, nor that 
which is to succeed it, if it be merely prudent, can refuse, to 


support the Education Board; or, if it really desire the welfare 
of Ireland, can refuse to extend its powers and its means. 

What we recommend is, that the Board be incorporated, and 
allowed to accept by donation, devise, or bequest,* money and 
lands to be applied to the same purposes as the Parliamentary 
grant. Tlieir present precarious state has prevented their re¬ 
ceiving .any private assistance, except two donations ofL.lOOO 
each ffom Lord Morpeth and Mrs Drummond, L.400 from an 
unknow'ii lady, and some trifling sums. We further recommend 
that the usual powers be given to incapacitated persons to^con- 
vey to them sites for schools; and that, under certain circum¬ 
stances, they be enabled to purchase sites from unwilling pro- 
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prictors. One of the most usual, and, where property is in few 
hands, tlie most efi’ectiial, modes of opposition is to refuse a site. 
We do not tolerate this conduct where it interferes with a rail¬ 
road or a canal— a school deserves at least as much protection. 

We would further recommend that they receive’ the annual 
g^rarit, whatever it may be, (it is likely to vary from year to year,) 
which may be necessary, to enable them fully to carry out a really 
national system of education. It appears by the lute census, that 
■u'hile there were, on the 6th June 1841, 2,057,156 persons be¬ 
tween the a^es of six and fifteen, and therefore in want of edu¬ 
cation, only 502,900 were attendinj^ schools. But whatever the 
expense may be, even if It amount, as it probably will, to the 
sum asked by the commissioners in 1835, it ought not to be 
grudged. The ignorance and folly of Ireland costs us as many 
millions directly in expenditure, and t^.vice as many indirectly, 
in loss of revenue, as it would cost hundreds of thousands to give 
to her adequate means of moral and intellectual education. 

The questions which we have as yet discussed are practically 
difficult blit theoretically easy. Ap impartial person of common 
understanding can feel little doubt as to the mode in which a wise 
monarch, armed with absolute power would settle them. The 
difficulty arises not from our ignorance of what ought to bo done, 
‘but from our want of power to effect it. But there are questions 
of almost equal importance which are practically easy but theoreti¬ 
cally difficult—questions of which the difficulty arises, not from 
the want of power to effect whatever may be thought right, but 
from our ignorance of what is right. 

The most important of these is Tenure. Such is the un¬ 
popularity, in the imperial Parliament, of the Irish landlords, 
such is the general conviction that they have neglected their 
trust and abused their power, that they could make no effectual 
resistance against any measure to which any government gave 
the name of a reform. Mothing showed this more clearly than 
the Irish poor-law, w'hich was positively promoted by their oppo¬ 
sition. We believe that if Sir Robert Peel were to propose Von 
Raumer’s plan, and make a present of the fee-simple of half the 
land of Ireland to the tenants, he could pass his bill through the 
House of Commons. But unhappily, in proportion to the facility 
of carrying any measure as to Tenure, is tlie difficulty of^scer- 
tainiiig what that measure ouglit to be. We believe that in this, 
as in ail other complicated economical questions, the wisest pre- 
Umirthry step is the appointment of a Commission of Enquiry, 
hear, with great pleasure, that the Government has done 
this •, and that it has obtained the services of men so able, so 
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moderate, and so experienced as Lord Devon and Sir Robert 
Ferjtruson. Until we see the results of that Commission, we 
shall suspend the expression of any jyeneral opinions of our 
own. But we will venture a few remarks on some insulated 
points. 

We trust that the Commissioners will be required not only to 
ascertain facts, but to sujrgest remedies. No persons are so likely 
to find the best means of removing or palliating evils, or pro¬ 
moting improvements, as those who have gradually acquired a 
complete knowledge of the facts of the case, and have been 
forced to meditate on tho^e facts, in order to present them in the 
form of a full and consistent Report. 'To which it may be added, 
that the consciousness that the enquiry is to be followed by actual 
firopositions, is useful as a guide, a stimulus—and sometimes, per¬ 
haps, as a check. It giyes a practical direction to the enquiry, 
it restrains the enquirer from useless investigations, it gives 
interest to those which arc to afford the materials of his recom- 
mendatlnns, and it brings home to him more forcibly the respon¬ 
sibility under which he is acting. We attach more importance 
to this remark, in consequciiqp of some late instances of Commis¬ 
sions for mere enquiry. ISuch a Commission may be popular 
with the commissioners, whom it allows to timuse themselves, 
and to interest the public, by collecting* curious facts and exhi¬ 
biting startling pictures, and to leave to others the real and 
set ions labour of extracting from them the means of useful legis¬ 
lation. It may be convenient, too, to the government, which it 
relieves for a time from the reproach of neglecting important 
questions, and from the necessity of deciding them ; and does not 
at last encumber with the responsibility of adopting, modifying, 
or rejecting any specific recommendations. 13ut the practical 
improvements which we can trace to the information collected 
by any such restricted Commission are few. 

Among the subjects enquired into by the commissioners, will, 
of coursie, be the points in which the law of 1-andlord and 'I’enant 
in Ireland, difl’ers from that of England and Scotland. Another 
must, we think, be the difi’erences in practice in different parts 
in Ireland; and the comparison of the different practices in Ire¬ 
land—not generally with those of Great Britain, for that would be 
endless, but with those of some selected districts in England, in 
Scotland, and perhaps in Wales. 

As an instance of the subject of enquiry, we may take the re¬ 
markable practice called tenant-right, or good-will. In the greater 
part of the north of Ireland, a tenant when he wishes, or is 
forced, to quit his farm, sells the good-will of it, the mere per¬ 
mission from himself to hire it from his landlord, although therg 
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is no lease, at from five to twelve or thirteen years’ purchase of 

the rent_that is to say, at from tvventy-five to more than fifty 

per cent of the value of the fee-sirnple. The sale is sometimes 
made by auction, and generally by public advertisement. All 
that the landlord can do is to obtain, what he does not always 
obtain, a right to approve or disapprove of the incoming tenant: 
where he has attempted to fix the amount, he has generally been 
defeated by private bargains. The origin ot the practice is un¬ 
known, but it has been thought to have begun under James 1., when 
the tenants were armed retainers, whom the grantees of the for¬ 
feited estates did not wisli, perha])S did not dare, to treat as mere 
lessees. It certainly has no reference to any claim on the j)art 
of the tenant for improvements. The occupancy of a mere unre¬ 
claimed mountain sometimes sells for a large good-will.* One 
consequence is, that in the north of Ireland there arc no arrears. 
If a man cannot pay his rent, the landlord requires him to sell 
the good-will, and is paid out of the purchase-money. Another 
is, that the land is better cultivated ; the tenant being really to 
a certain extent the owner. It ftdlows, also, that the consolida¬ 
tion of farms is very difficult, indeed impossible ; nnle'-s one t>f the 
adjoining tenants, or the lajidlord «himself, is able and willing 
to buy up the good-will. If this be the state of things in the 
North, it might be expected that in the South, where the laws 
enacted by the peasantry appear to prevail more than in the 
North, the right to good-will would be at least as firmly esta¬ 
blished. But in the South it is totally uiirec(>gnized, and gene¬ 
rally unknown. We do not attempt to account for these anoma¬ 
lies, and we hope to receive their explanation from the Commis¬ 
sioners. 

There is one subject, however, connected with the tenure of 
land in Ireland on M’hich we can speak decidedly, and that is the 
burden imposed by the new Irish Stamp Act. By that Act, 
which passed with little observation in 1842, the Irish stamp 
duties were assimilated to the British—an assimilation which 
laised the ilutie;, on the absolute or qualified alienation of land 
from one hundred to three hundred per cent. 

Thus, under the previous scale, the duty on a conveyance for 
L.300 was T.l, 10s., under the new scale it is L.3 ; ler L.750 
it was L.3, it is now L.O ; for L.3000 it was L.12, 10s., it is 
now L.25. A mortgage for L.lOO was l£s., it is now 
L.l, 10s.; a mortgage for L.IOOO was L.2, it is now L.5. 


* See an instance in the Ratbdown Union. Irish Valuation Report, 
1842, p. 229. 
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The progressive duty on each skin was 10s., it is now L.l. 
Such an increase would have been severe, even if the details 
of the new taxation had been equitable. But the principle on 
wliich the British Stamp Act, as respects the duty on the 
alienation of land, is founded, is monstrous. The duty is gra¬ 
duated contra valorem ; —the smaller the value of the property, 
the higher in general the per centage of duty. Tims, a eonvey- 
ance where the price is L.20, pays J^.l ; where it is L.60, 
J^.l, lOs.; w’hcre it is L.150, J.,.2; where it is L..3000, L.35 ; 
where it is L.GOOO, L.C.'). A mortgage for L.50 is L.l ; for 
L.*200, L.2; for L.IOOO, L..5; for L. 15,000, L.l 5. 

Now, we object to all graduated duties. The only simple, the 
only equitable, and, we believe, the oniy safe duty, is a regular 
per eentage. But if a duty is to bo graduated, if one class is to 
seleeted as the victim of special tiixation, let that class be the 
rich and not tlie poor. "To tax a man who sells a property worth 
L.20 at five per cent of its value, and the man who sells one 
worth L.GOOO at little more than one per cent—to charge two 
per cent on a rnortgiige for L.IiO, and one per tliousand on one 
of L. 15,000—this is to make poverty tlie basis of taxation. 
What should we say to a graduated income-tax, which diminished 
as the income increased; whieli taxed incomes of L.l50 a-year 
at ten per cent, and incomes of L.l500 a-ycar at five per cent? 
Yet such is the principle of the Stamp Act. What elfect this 
change of duties has had upon the alienation of land in Ireland, 
w'C have not the means of ascertaining; but that its effect, what¬ 
ever it has been, has been mischievous, is certain. Every 
alienation must be assumed to be beneficial to both parties. No 
man sells, mortgages or lets, no man buys, lends or hires, unless 
he expects to benefit by the transaction. Whenever such a 
transaction is prevented by fear of the duty, both parties are 
injured, without any gain to the revenue. "Lhis particularly 
applies to the south of Ireland, wliere the want of leases is a 
great, and a growing evil. "I’lie increasing'discontinuance of 
leases, appear-s throughout the Valuation Report, its efficts were 
well shown in the evidence of Mr Selby, a very considerable land¬ 
holder, both as owner and as occupier, in the county of Cork— 

‘ Thinks, that where l»ntl is let from year to year to a solvent tenant, 
he would not give so much ns if he had got a lease. It would make a 
dift'erence ot ten per cent, at least. As a solvent tenant, he (Mr Selhy) 
would not give within ten per cent of the rent which he would give if 
he got a lease. Thinks that a prudent solvent tenant ought not to take 
lands from year to year at all. It is different in England; hut in Ireland 
be would not do it unless he got a farm in good heart, and then he would 
take it for a year, and knock the year out of it; if it were not in good con- 
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dition, would not take it at all from year to year. Without a lease, or 
some prospect of fi’ctfin}' one, would not give Ins time to it.’* 

We trust that in time the attention of the public, and of a pub¬ 
lic-spirited frovernment, when we enjoy one, will be directed to 
the oppressions and absurdities of the British JStamp Act; tyut 
they have now been endured nearly thirty years; much of the 
evil which they were likely to do has been done, and is now 
irremedial)Ie, and our habits are in some measure accommodated 
to them. But the Irish Stamp Act is new, its influence has 
scarcely been felt. It may now be altered before it has had time 
to be extensively mischievous. 

Wc recommend that, with respect to sales and mortgages, a 
regular per centage be substituted for the present anli-valorcm 
sliding scale. Perhaps a penny in the pound on mortgages, and 
twopence on sales, w^ould be sufficient. The progressive duty 
(a separate charge on all instruments beyond a certain length, 
and depending solely on length) we would diminish, but not 
abolish. It is a useful check on that iwolixity which, beyond a 
certain allowance, is the disgrace of the legal language of Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. I.eases for not exceeding twenty- 
one years wc would exempt from alf duty, unless it were thought 
advisihle to retain a duty on under leases; and on those made to 
joint tenants, in order to repress those mischievous practices. 
One obstacle to the improvement of Ireland would be thus 
removed, and wc believe with little sacrifice of revenue. 

The question of the Poor-Laws in many respects resembles 
that of Tenure. We believe that the Government will find it 
equally easy to carry whatever they may think fit to propose. 
We believe tliat they feel equally puzzled as to w’hat they ought 
to propose. And we have no doubt that there will be a preli¬ 
minary enquiry—but that the enquiry will be maoe, not by 
a Commission, but by a Committee of each House of Parliament. 
If the Government think with us that such an enquiry is 
inevitable, we trust that they will not let the committees be forced 
on them after months of useless debate, but themselves move for 
them in the first week of the session. If the inconveniences of a 
Parliamentary investigation are to be endured—if Parliament 
is to be employed in investigating pefty squabbles as to the 
choice of a woikhouse site,.or the eligibility of a contract, or in 
balancing the claims of an Orangeman and a Repealer to be the 
medical officer of a union—if the efficiency of the law is to be 


Irish Valuation Report, p. 76. 
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suspended by the expectation of its repeal—at least let care be 
taken that these annoyances shall not be suffered without any 
further result. Let not these enquiries be begun so late as to 
end, as so many Irish enquiries have ended, by only one side of 
the case having been gone into before the 12th of August sends 
the members or the Committees to the Moors, having agreed to 
nothing but to Report their evidence. 

Without hoping to gain much information from that evi¬ 
dence, without hoping, if we must CQufess the truth, to be much 
enlightened by the inferences of the Committees—fully expect¬ 
ing that nine-tenths of the evidence will consist of details in¬ 
teresting only to some member labouring under a grievance as 
a landlord or patron of a borough—and that the Reports will 
be the results of compromises to which each side will have 
sacrificed the conclusions Which it would have been most ma¬ 
terial to announce—wtf yet think it advisable to suspend any 
general discussion of the Irish Poor-Law, until the investigation 
which we anticipate shall have taken place. In the mean time, 
we may express our satisfaction, that of the two measures which 
we recommended last April—one, the throwing on the land¬ 
lord the rate of small tenements, has been adopted. We are 
inclined to believe that the other, the repression of mendi¬ 
cancy, was at one time a])pruved by the Government; and was 
given up, only when they began to feel that in Irish affairs they 
were out of their depth. We cannot suppose that a measure 
so obviously required by policy, by justice, and even by good 
faith, has been definitively abandoned; though w'e fear that it 
may be delayed until half its utility is lost. As a middle course, 
we suggest that the measure be permissive—that is to say, that 
an act tor the suppression of mendicancy and vagrancy be passed, 
and become law only in the counties in which a majority of the 
boards of guardians shall tormally accept it. We believe that 
throughout Ulster it would be adopted immediately. In that pro¬ 
vince, wherever the Poor-Law is in full operation, mendicancy 
seems fur the present to be suspended. In last August, we twice 
travelled along the coast from Beliast to Coleraine without ever 
being asked for alms, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Giant's Causeway, to which beggars are naturally attracted 
by tourists. A more favourable opportunity for the permanent 
extirpation of the practice cannot be conceived. We believe 
that nothing more than a mendicancy and vagrant act, and a 
better distribution of the burden between town and country, is 
wanting, to enable the act to work well in the North. Rut this 
is no reason for expecting its success in so dissimilar a country as 
the South. And we own that we have no hope either that it W'ili 
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succeed there while the Roman Catholic clergy combine to resist 
it; or that their opposition will cease while they are the slaves of 
their congregations, and their congregations are the slaves of the 
Repealers. In this matter, as in every other, the independence 
of the Roman Catholic clergy is a condition necessary to success¬ 
ful administration. 

A third matter which it is easier to deal with in Parliament 
than in practice, is to repress the violence of the combined arti- 
zans in Ireland ; to free industry and knowledge from the tyranny 
of an ignorant, rapacious, and unscrupulous minority; and to 
enable the workman to use his labour and skill, and the em¬ 
ployer his capital and science, in the way which is most benefi¬ 
cial to themselves, and therefore to the public. The combina¬ 
tions in Scotland and England arc, without doubt, intensely 
mischievous. We believe that they do more to depress our 
manufacturing and commercial prosperity than all foreign Tariffs 
put together. We believe that if they continue unchecked by 
law or by education, they will in time destroy it; and leave 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Manchester seats of involuntary idleness 
and loathsome poverty. This calamity, however, appears still 
to be distant. The disease is debilitating and growing, but has 
not yet destroyed our general manufacturing superiority. But 
in Ireland it has run its course, and proved fatal. No business 
requiring, as all great manufacturing operations must, that many 
hundred work-people should obey a single capitalist, can be car¬ 
ried on in Ireland. Nothing to which great division of labour 
is applicable can be profitably made there. A few poplins, Mr 
Guiness’s porter, and some linens, arc therefore almost all her 
exports. And as the productive j>ower of machinery, and of the 
division of labour, are every day advancing in Great Britain, the 
number of commodities which Ireland must import, because she 
can no longer afford to make them, is constantly increasing. It 
is this that occasions absenteeism to be economically injurious to 
Ireland. When a Scotchman goes to London or Paris, his rents 
go to Paisley to purchase the exportable commodities which arc 
to answer his bills. When an Irish landlord crosses St George’s 
Channel, his rents follow him in the form of cattle, or oats, or 
some other raw produce; and a portion of the produce of Irish 
land which should otherwise be consumed in Ireland, is consu¬ 
med in England. If Ireland exported manufactures, she might 
care no more about absentees than Scotland does. If the mea¬ 
sures which have been suggested should be adopted, and should 
cure the insecurity of the rural districts of Ireland, British capi¬ 
tal M’ould be* invested in Irish land; but the great source of 
civilization, manufacturing capital, would still shun a country 
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in which, so far as respects the manufacturing population, the 
whole power, both legislative and executive, is in the hands of 
self-appointed rulers, as ignorant, as ferocious, and as despotic 
as the petty tyrants of Asharitee. No one knows this better 
than Mr O’Connell. When he wished Ireland to prosper, no 
one more earnestly demanded an amendmenti^f the combination 
laws. 

Now, of course, he is silent. 

We shall not enter into the details of the necessary amend¬ 
ments. We have not room for them; and, if we had, we could 
do nothing better than extract the elaborate Essay on that sub¬ 
ject contained in the Hand loom Weavers’ Report.* But we 
must express our deep conviction, that while the law remains 
what it now is, utterly inefficient for the protection of the pro¬ 
perty, the persons, or the lives of either masters or workmen, 
Ireland will remain almd^t at the bottom of the nations of Europe 
—without capital, without manufactures, without commerce, the 
miserable country of a poor, half-employed population. 

The length at which we have discussed the Irish questions 
which appear to us to be the*most urgent and the most difficult, 
forces us to run rapidly over the remainder. On some of them, 
such as the Franchise and the extension of Public Works, we 
shall at present say nothing. They are too large to be disposed 
of in an article which has already extended to such a length. 
But there are some, so simple in their elements as to admit, 
not, indeed, of being exhausted, but of being considered, in the 
short space that is left to us. One of these is the local magistracy. 

Among the errors, to use a very mild term, which disgrace the 
Irish policy of the present government, one of the worst—one 
of those for w'hich it is most difficult to assign a plausible 
motive—is their diminishing the already inadequate number 
of professional magistrates. When they had resolved, by their 
Arms bill, to put the comfort, the safety, and the reputation 
of ail the inhabitants of the country at the discretion of the 
local magistracy, they chose that very time to reduce that por¬ 
tion of the body in whose knowledge and impartiality the people 
confided. The details of the administration of justice and police 
in a country, may be usefully committed to the gratuitous superin¬ 
tendence of the resident gentry, in three dissimilar states of society. 
One is the feudal state, where the bulk of the land is in the 
hands of a small aud comparatively rich aristocracy, and the ceii- 
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tral government is w^eak and poor. Such was the state of feudal 
Europe. The Barons obtained jurisdiction over their Vassals 
because there was no one else to exercise it. Another case is, 
Vlilien, from the poverty of the state, land the depression of the 
learned professions, the central government could not provide a 
sufficient numbcroftrustworthy persons. We believe this to be 
the case in many^arts of the Austrian empire. The govern¬ 
ment requires the great landlords to provide for the administra¬ 
tion of justice on their own estates; in order to exempt itself from 
the expense and the responsibility. A third case is, where tbe 
country is filled with numerous, opulent, and intelligent resi¬ 
dents, coming in contact with the middle and lower orders prin¬ 
cipally in the agreeable relations of employers and customers; 
sprung from the same origin, speaking the same language, gene¬ 
rally professing nearly the same religious and political opinions, 
and sufficiently at leisure to be able to devote the necessary time 
to the performance of judicial and administrative duties. Such 
is the case in the best parts of England and Scotland. 

But iiotliing of this applies to Ireland. The central govern¬ 
ment is strong and rich. It can choose its instruments trom the 
whole legal profession of Ireland^. England, and Scotland, per¬ 
haps the largest, and certainly the most eminent, body of law¬ 
yers—the most remarkable for integrity and station—that exists 
in Europe. On the other hand, the greater part of the resident 
gentry of the south of Ireland are regarded by the majority of 
their neighbours almost as enemies. Most of them are ))Oor; 
many of them speak a diiferent language ; and the principal 
social relation between them and the peasantry, that of landlord 
and tenant, niucli more resembles that of creditor and debtor, or 
that of taskmaster and slave, than the patriarchal form which it 
assumes in feudal countries, or the connexion cemented by mu¬ 
tual interest which it creates in England and 8cotiand. 

It is improbable, as we have already said, that an aristocracy 
standing in such a relation to the bulk of the people can always 
distribute justice impartially, and impossible that they can do so 
satisfactorily; and if ourobject weremere immediate improvement, 
we should wish to see the removal of the unpaid, and the substi¬ 
tution of stipetidiary magistrates in the greater part of the south 
of Ireland. But besides the practical difficulties of such a change, 
it would not be easy, after having adopted the centralized sys¬ 
tem, to return to that of local government. And a highly cen¬ 
tralized government, though it is consistent with a considerable 
amount of prosperity, intelligence, and practical freedom, seems 
to have a tendency to keep a nation unprogressive, when that 
point has been reached. Without doubt, the present state of 
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Lombardy is far better than that of Irela»>d, But we believe 
that if Ireland could be made tranquil and loyal, her free insti¬ 
tutions would enable her to attain a material, moral, and intellec¬ 
tual superiority over Lombardy, and even over Prussia, if Prus^ 
sia continues to be governed as she now is. We recommend, 
therefore, merely that a considerable number of professional per¬ 
sons be added to the present magistracy of the south of Ireland; 
that the practically obsolete custom of appointing a quorum be 
revived, and that the quorum consist exclusively of the stipendiary 
magistrates; so that the presence of one of them should be neces¬ 
sary to every magisterial act. In the present state of Ireland, 
we should consider the patronage which this would give to the 
government as an advantage. 

The last proposal would be an expense. We proceed to one 
that would be a saving, though that is not its principal merit— 
we mean the abolition ol^the Lord-Lieutenancy. When Ireland 
was practically further from London than Nova Scotia is now', 
it might be necessary to have a Lord-Lieutenant on the other side 
of St George’s Channel, as it is thought necessary to have a 
governor on the other side of the Atlantic; but now that Lon¬ 
don is nearer to Ireland thaj^ to many parts of England^ or to 
any part of Scotland—now that a man can go from Dover to 
the Giant’s Causeway in six-and-thirty hours, there seems to be 
1)0 more necessity for a viceroy in Dublin than in Edinbuigh; 
If, however, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland resembled our Colo¬ 
nial Governors, who do not change with the changes of Ministry— 
who are merely the organs of the imperial executive—who repre¬ 
sent no party in the mother country,-and belong to no party in the 
dependency—the chief inconvenience of the office, besides a con¬ 
siderable amount of public money uselessly squandered, would 
be its preparing the way for discussion, by exhibiting to the people 
a qiiasi King,a court, a privy council, palaces, guards—in fact, all 
the appearances of a separate kingdom except a parliament. But 
conferred, as it always is, on a political adherent—on a man who 
represents a party in England, and belongs to a party in Ireland, 
and armed with considerable patronage, direct and indirect—it 
makes Dublin the nucleus of faction and intrigue, and brings the 
political warfare ‘ home to men’s business and bosoms.’ A Tory 
Lord-Lieutenant comes over—orange flags are hung over his 
head—Orangemen crowd to his levees—the lay candidates for 
preferment sneer at Whig doctrines and Whig institutions—the 
clerical expectants denounce the Catholics as idolaters, mixed 
education as a compromise with error, and Scripture extracts 
as a surrender of the Bible. All the tradesmen employed by 
his late Excellency are discharged, and those who have voted 
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the right way are substituted. Then conies a Whig—a new 
mob shouts at his heels—a new set form his levees—those 
who have not irretrievably committed themselves to coercion 
ahd intolerance, back out: those who are desperate, revenge 
themselves by misrepresenting, with inventive malignity, all 
that he says or does, and all that is said and done by his friends. 
Party spirit is carried into the ball-room and to the dinner-table: 
the Tory tradesmen are displaced, often to their sudden and 
utter ruin, 'i'hen comes a Tory again, and the same miserable 
practice is repeated ; and these tides, differing from sea-tides in 
being irregular and utterly uncertain, are a fresh ingredient 
among the causes of agitation. 

The very nature of the office—a temporary Kingship partly for 
business and partly for parade—has a tendency to render royalty 
unpopular, and almost ludicrous. The real sovereign of the Bri¬ 
tish islands, whatever be his vices or liir follies, and we have had 
Kings deeply stained with both, scarcely ever loses the affection 
or the respect of the people. The errors of the government are 
all attributed to his ministers; liis personal defects do not pene¬ 
trate beyond the narrow, dense circle, which conceals him from 
the public. The deference with which all bow before him, 
is his birthright. There never was a time when he was not a 
royal personage, whom no one thought of treating as an equal. 
But a lord-lieutenant has not the immunity or the prcstiyc of 
royalty; all the faults of the executive are attributed to him, 
and all his private defects are notorious and exaggerated. '1 he 
forms, the observances, and the etiquette of a court, are absurd 
and almost degrading, whed the object of so much reverence is 
a sort of lord mayor—who, a year ago, was a mere ordinary 
nobleman, and a year hence, perhaps a week hence, wdll be an 
ordinary nobleman again—who is known perhaps to have been 
selected for his wealth, and is expected to be dismissed for his 
unpopularity or his incapacity. 

The duties now performed by the Lord-Lieutenant and by his 
Secretary, must however be provided for. They ought not to be 
thrown on the Home Office. The present duties of that office, 
if we include among them an amount of vigilance and precaution, 
which shall save the Home Secretary from being unexpectedly 
roused by fires like those which desolated the South of England 
in 1830, or outrages like those of South Wales in 1843, require 
the whole time of the most energetic administrator. We believe 
that a fourth Secretary of State must be appointed; and this will 
remove one great inconvenience of the "present arrangement— 
namely, that either the management of Ireland is divided between 
two persons, neither of whom is a member of the Cabinet, or that 
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the Lord-Lieutenant's Secretary, as a cabinec minister, is raised 
above his own official superior. 

Of course the abolition of the office will be denounced by th^ 
revolutionary party. A measure that is useful, and that tends 
to the consolidation of the Empire, has a double claim to their 
detestation. It will be unpopular, too, with a certain class of 
Dublin tradesmen; but we wish to see it accompanied by another 
measure, which will be equally unpalatable, indeed, to the Re¬ 
pealers, and perhaps more so, and for the same reasons, but emi¬ 
nently agreeable to the mass of the Irish people. 

We earnestly wish that her Majesty may be advised to pay 
an annual visit to Ireland. We do not mean a mere royal pro¬ 
gress, from one great house to another, to receive shouts from 
mobs, and addresses from corporations, but a real residence of 
several weeks—a residence long enough to make the presence 
of the Sovereign no unftsual element in Irish life. Phoenix 
Park and the Castle are very good substitutes for Pimlico and 
St James’s. The situation of Dublin is far more agreeable than 
that of London—indeed, than that of any considerable English 
town, except perhaps Plymouth; and the climate in autumn is 
delightful. The distance from London is practically less than 
that of Weymouth, when it was the residence of George III, 

Important, however, as we consider it to be, that the sovereign 
of Ireland should not be a permanent absentee, we do not wish 
her to be a permanent resident during the present state of ex¬ 
citement* The real grievances of Ireland must be redressed— 
her real wants must be relieved, so far as legislative and admi¬ 
nistrative measures can relieve them, and a general wish to con¬ 
ciliate the people must be manifested by deeds as well as by 
words, and by words as well as by deeds, before a remedy, ad¬ 
dressed more to their feelings than to« their interests, can be 
efficient: that a mere visit from her Majesty would do some 
good, mu]§ indeed be inferred from the pains taken by Mr 
O’Connell to prevent one, by threatening her with 300,000 
petitioners for Repeal; but we had rather that it should be de¬ 
ferred until it can have its full operation. 

Another measure of a similar character has been suggested— 
the holding from time to time a Parliamentary Session in Dublin. 
We are quite aware, as we shall immediately show, tliat there are 
opposed to this proposal many, perhaps insuperable obstacles. 
But the advantages would be great. The principal cause of mis- 
government, particularly of the misgovernment which irritates 
rather than injures, is ignorance. Things are done and said 
which the proposer, or the utterer, would have carefully avoided 
if he had suspected the feelings which they would excite; but 
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no one can understand tlie feelings of a people who does not, 
for a time at least, live among them. The great majority of 
the Members of each House, that is to say, of the two As* 
sembiies which govern Ireland, know less of that country than 
they know of Belgium or of Switzerland. Even the inhabi¬ 
tants of the north and south of Ireland know little of one an¬ 
other. As things are, this ignorance does not seem likely to 
diminish. Ireland is not on the road to any other place; and 
the greater part of it is not at present an inviting country to 
travel in. There are scarcely any railroads—the climate is wet 
and ungenial—the inns are inland—the greater part of thee 
scenery is uninteresting, and almost all the moral objects are 
painful. Until it has been greatly altered, nothing but neces¬ 
sity will make it frequented by those who belong to happier 
countries. Such a necessity would be imposed by a Parliament¬ 
ary Session in Dublin. The preseiicp of Parliament would of 
course attract many who do not belong to it—the increased re¬ 
sort of travellers would improve the means of accommodation 
and communication—the Members would not confine themselves 
to the capital—they would spread themselves over the country 
in the intervals of business. They w'ould see with their own 
eyes the nature of the relations between the landlord and the 
tenant, and between the peasant and the magistrate, whose claim 
to his high office rests on his estate, 'i'hey would distinguish 
between the improvements which are to be effected by legisla¬ 
tive or administrative measures, and those which must follow or 
accompany advancing civilization. Irish questions would be no 
longer left to be discussed by only the Irish Members, though the 
English and the Scotch must take part in deciding them ; and if 
once the country were secure—if once life and property were 
safe in it, (and until that has been effected, real improvement is 
impossible,)—the capacity of Ireland to afford investments for 
capital would be perceived: many that came as viskors would 
remain as manufacturers, merchants, or proprietor*; and the 
fusion of the people, the amalgamation which Mr O’Connell in 
his better days demanded, would begin. 

Oa the other hand, th*e obstacles are also very great. The 
Ministers must elect between absence from their official subordi¬ 
nates, and their official documents, and absence from Parliament. 
There would be little difficulty with the House of Lords. Three 
Peers make a house, not more than twenty or thirty are regular 
attendants, and the absent may, to a considerable extent, vote' 
by proxy. But a large and valuable portion of the House of 
Commons, the bankers, merchants, and lawyers of London, would 
be almost excIQded ,* and their places would not be supplied by the 
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half dozen ^lublin members of similar occupations. If a period 
of balanced parties should recur, and nothing^ is more likely than 
such an event, perhaps immediately after the very, next general 
election, the majority might depend on the situs of the Parliament, 
and the Whigs might be entitled to govern when the House sat 
in College Green, and the Tories as soon as it returned to West¬ 
minster. 


We have now enumerated the principal points in which legis¬ 
lative reform is wanted in Ireland; and, with respect to most of 
them, we have stated what we think the reform ought to be. A 
few years ago, such a body of recommendations, if presented as 
a whole, would have been dismissed as a mere ‘devout imagina¬ 
tion.* We believe that now the public mind is prepared for 
them; and that if Sir Robert Peel were to introduce* a set of 
Bills for providing glebes and churches for the Catholic laity, 
and stipends for their clergy—for the redemption of the tithe 
rent charge—the sale of the ecclesiastical property in Ireland, 
and the investment and better distribution of the proceeds—for 
an increased grant to the Education Board—a permissive vagrant 
law—an amendment of the co^nbination laws, and an addition to' 
the stipendiary magistracy—he would, probably, be joined by a 
portion of the Opposition sufficient to enable him to carry these 
measures. 

It may be supposed that, if we are right as to their intrinsic 
utility, they would be beneficial under whatever circumstances 
they were enacted—whether their intrinsic qualities were a mo¬ 
tive or an obstacle; whether they were eagerly brought forward 
by a triumphant government, or reluctantly acquiesced in by 
an alarmed one^ and, as to many of these measures, this is true. 
But who can suppose that, in either set of circumstances, they 
would be equally beneficial ? Who can affirm that, under the 
latter sujj^sition, they would not carry with them peculiar evils, 
which wWd be a set oflf, and a formidable set off, against their 
advantages ? 

If the measures to which we have alluded were all demanded 
by Ireland, and formed her uhimatum, the only evil arising from 
a reluctance in their concession would be, that they would be 
less advantageous. They would lose a great deal of their moral 
utility, they would produce less good ; but they would not, on 
that ground, produce any positive evil. But, unfortuiiately, 
neither these measures, nor any others that are practicable, are 
the ultimatum of Ireland. I'he numerical majority of the Irish, 
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out tbeir ruin, and our own. Repeal must be resisted to tbe 
utmost extremity of civil war; because it would certainly be fol¬ 
lowed by civil war, and the contest, occurring later, would be 
longer and more calamitous. Tbd multitudes who cry for Repeal 
will never be convinced of its mischievousness. They are too 
ignorant to comprehend even the outline of the real question; 
and too blindly confident in the veracity and patriotism of the 
agitators, who use them as the tools of their own vanity, avarice, 
and ambition. 

The only way to make them subside into tranquillity is to 
convince them, not that their object is mischievous; or even that 
it is valueless—for they will not listen to the proof, nor could 
they understand it; but that it is unattainable. And, to be con¬ 
vinced of this, they must believe the government to be sincere 
and firm. fSuch a government would say—‘ We do not deal in 

* boons, or grants, or concessions. Tp the measures, whatever 
‘ they may be, which will, on the whole, produce more good than 
‘ evil,,the country which we govern, and Ireland as a part of that 
‘ country, is entitled, and is entitled as a matter of right, not of 
‘ favour. Whatever would produce more evil than good the 

' ‘ country ought not to have; and,^while we are ministers, it shall 

* not have. All measures of the first kind we will, as far as we 
‘ are able, propose and carry. Those of the second we will resist, 
‘ and, if our resistance is ineffectual, we wdll resign.’ Such has 
been the language, and such has been, on the whole, the conduct 
of the Whigs. The principle of every Tory government, of 
which we have hud experience, has been to estimate arguments, 
not by their truth, but by their plausibility; to yield, indeed, 
every thing to menace, but nothing to reason : and to adopt or 
reject each measure according to its probable ir^uence—not on 
the.welfare of the country, but on the divisions of the session. 
No one believes, therefore, in their firmness or in their sincerity. 
No one believes in their declarations of opinion,^ in their 
promises of conduct. Roth the one and other pasWor rheto¬ 
rical' instruments, to be abandoned when they have served their 
purpose at the hustings, or in the debate. 

It is this general distrust of their sincerity and of their pro¬ 
mises which renders the Tories incapable of either effectually 
resisting, or usefully granting the demands of any democratic 
party. It was by this mixture of obstinacy and timidity that 
they infused even into Catholic emancipation an active principle 
of evil. Nothing can describe better what have been, in one 
respect, the results of that measure, than Sir Robert Inglis’s pro¬ 
phecy of what they would be. In his speech on the third read¬ 
ing of the Bill on the 30th of March 1829, he contrasted the pro- 
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bable effects of the measure as carried by a willing, and by a 
reluctant government. ‘ Mr Canning,* h^said, ‘ would have 
‘ conceded emancipation open-hearted and open-handed. Con- 
‘ cession from him would have been a gift;—concession from 
‘ the right honourable Secretary is privilege surrendered to in- 
‘ timidation. Concession from Mr Canning would have been 
‘alms from the merciful,—a debt from the just;—concession 
‘ from the right honourable gentleman is his purse sur- 
‘ rendered to a foot-pad. 1 am unwilling to impute more to 
‘ any person than he himself chooses to incur; but, I will ask, 

‘ has not the right honourable gentleman himself said, that he 
‘ yields unwillingly—that the party to whom he yields has no 
‘ right—and that he yields because he is afraid of being knocked 
‘ down if he resists any longer? But let me tell him, that, 

‘ while alms may silence a beggar, or payment silence a credi- 
‘ tor, the surrender of his purse to a highwayman is not the best 
‘ way to preserve his watch. This surrender to the Roman 
‘ Catholics is a direct premium to intimidation. Henceforth 
‘ the principle of intimidation will almost become a common 
‘ rule-of-tliree sum ; and the class-books of Maynooth will state 
‘ it thus :—If a given degree of agitation will procure seats in 
‘ Parliament, what degree will be necessary to procure any 
‘ other concessions—the abolition of tithes, for example, or the 
‘ dissolution of the I 'nion ?’ * 'I'he painful consequence is, that 
we can scarcely wish to sec the present government propose to 
satisfy even the just demands of Ireland. Whatever they do, be 
its merits in other respects what they may, will be valueless as 
conciliation, and^urtful as encouragement. They have little 
power to do good^nd we doubt their ability, or at least their skill, 
even to resist evil. They have now abandoned the Fabian policy 
of the session. W^ien we last considered the subject, we endea¬ 
voured to think that policy the result of wisdom.f Subsequent 
events h^e shown that it was mere cowardice. At first sight their 
conduct seems inexplicable. Having come to the conclusion 
that the meetings were illegal, that they must be put down, and 
that Mr O’Connell must be prosecuted, the only rational course 
appeared to be to suppress, in their beginning, proceedings which 
they held to be both unlawful and mischievous. To allow such 
proceedings to go on, w'eek after week, and month after month, 
until all the evil which they could effect had been completed; 
and theUi when the people had become tired of their fruitless 
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\raste of time, of money, and of strength—when bad weather and 
short days had arrived ; when even the Agitator had announced 
that the intended great meeting was to be the last —then at last to 
interfere, and to enable those who seemed iu danger of having to 
play to empty houses to drop their curtain in triumph—all this 
seems lo be the madness with which Jupiter is said to blast those 
whom he intends to destroy. 

We believe the real explanation to be, that they were willing 
to run any risk, and to make any sacrifice, if they could there¬ 
by avoid, or even put off, an unpleasant discussion in the 
House of Commons. They felt that, while they were quies¬ 
cent, they need not fear one. The Opposition approved that 
policy, and they could force their own friends to be silent. 
But the instant they moved, a long and angry debate was inevi¬ 
table. They remained torpid, therefore, until that formidable 
House was closed; and, what was the'inevitable consequence, 
until the time for useful interference, if any such time there 
was, had passed by. At length the long ignominious session 
Lad done its worst, and was over, and they could venture to 
govern without the embarrassing consciousness that they might 
be tried for their conduct in twenfy-four hours. But with the 
fatality which pursues pusillanimous persons, having been afraid 
to act while action might have been useful, they were afraid to 
be qtiiet when action was positively mischievous. The curse of 
timid dilatoriness, however, still pursued them. The meeting 
at Clontarf was announced. If they were resolved to prohibit a 
meeting they must prohibit that—for it was to be the last. It 
was advertised fo'r weeks : the very day befor^t was to be held 
was arrived. The silence of the executive a pledge that 
they believed it to be lawful. 'Fhousands—tens of thousands— 
were on their way to it; it might be said to have almost begun, 
when the government announced their determination to suppress 
it—relying, for the means of preventing a collision between the 
assembled multitude and the force sent to disperse them, only on 
the influence and the energy of Mr O’Connell. 

With respect to the probable issue of the State Prosecutions, 
of course we say nothing. But whatever be their immediate event, 
we do not see how they can produce any useful result. We see 
how they may do harm, indeed, and enormous harm; but not 
how they can do good. The diseases of Ireland are not topical. 
What the patient requires is not the cautery or the knife, but 
repose, regimen, and confidence in her physician. And these 
she will not obtain, until she is in the hands of abler, more de¬ 
cisive, and, above all, limiester men. 

If wc bclitved in the permanence of the present government, 
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viQ should believe in the permanence of Irish discontent, tur¬ 
bulence, and misery. Their political relations—their dependence 
on the minority, and hostility to the majority, of the people— 
render them incapable of aefing in the spirit of the Emancipa¬ 
tion Act, or even of the Union. What were Mr Pittas promises 
when he proposed the Union? That the avenue to honours, to 
distinctions, and exalted situations in the empire, would be opened 
to all those whose abilities enabled them to indulge an honourable 
ambition.* What was the ground on which Sir Robert Peel, 
in 1828, opposed Emancipation? That the admission to office 
must fallow eligibility. ‘ The Crown,’ he said, ‘ it is true, 
‘ would possess a discretion. It would not be obliged to confer 
‘ offices on Roman Catholics. But if they were not conferred, 

* the exclusion would be much more pernicious and offensive j 
‘ resting, as it would then do, on the discretion of the Crown, 

‘ than resting, as it no^f does, on legislative enactment. Exclu- 
‘ sion proceeding from the Crown would be productive of jea- 
‘ lousy and discontent much greater than have hitherto ex- 
‘ isted. ” t 

Never was a truer prediction ; and it is the misfortune of the 
prophet that he has been himself the grand cause of its accom¬ 
plishment. His subserviency to the Protestants has forced him 
to refuse office to the Catholics. It has forced him to close 
against them the avenue which Mr Pitt promised to all whose 
abilities enabled them to indulge an honourable ambition. And 
the exclusion has proved as ‘ pernicious and offensive,’—as pro- 
.ductive of < jealousy and discontent,’ as he foretold that it must 
be. ^ 

But it may be said, this is essential to our institutions: the 
British government must always be the government of a party, 
and the party that is in must exclude from its patronage the party 
that is out. This is true, but it is also essential to this very 
complicated and very difficult system of government, that the 
party in power should be formed out of all the classes of the peo¬ 
ple. To use a geological metaphor, party must cut the strata 
perpendicularly, not horizontally. It is the crime, or the error, 
certainly the misfortune, of the Tory party, that it has converted 
into bitter enemies four-fifths of the Irish people. It is forced 
to exclude four-fifths of the inhabitants of Ireland from all the 
dignities, and all the emoluments which it has to bestow. In this. 


Pitt's Speeches, vol. iii. p. 30. 
f Mirror of Parliament. 1828. P. 1413. 
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as in many other instances, it must pay the penalty of its selfish 
and immoral, and therefore short-sighted policy. It must afford 
one more example of the general truth, that parties suffer for 
their misdeeds as certainly as individuals. 

Towards the latter end of the last century, when that party 
came into office, it found the Irish Catholics a despicable popu¬ 
lace. Its whole attention was paid to the depositaries of political 
power, the Protestants. It gave indeed to the Catholics the 
elective franchise; but that was for the sole benefit of their Pro- 
testant landlords. For a time this policy answered. Ireland 
became the stronghold of Toryism. The Irish peejjpge was 
swamped with Tories; the increase of its numbers was then 
prohibited; and thus a permanent addition of twenty-eight 
Tories was made to the House of Lords. The Irish mem¬ 
bers formed the Tory reserve in the House of Commons— 
the Old Guard, the Sacred Band, tht. veterans in misgovern- 
ment, whom no folly alarmed, and no injustice revolted. 
I'liese days have passed away. The Irish Catholics have be¬ 
come a nation; and no party can satisfactorily govern Ire¬ 
land which does not receive the support, we will not say of 
the whole, or even of a majority ofithe Catholics, but of a mino¬ 
rity sufficient to enable it to give to Catholics a fair share of its 
patronage. Ireland can never be contented while to be a Catholic 
is a badge of exclusion. Unless the promises made at the Union, 
and implied by the Emancipation, are fully and fairly kept—un¬ 
less Catholics are admitted to equal rights and to a full participa¬ 
tion in the benefits of the constitution—unless they are chosen 
for office as well as eligible—unless eminence in Parliament and 
at the bar lead the Catholic as readily as the^rotestant to the 
Privy Council and to the Bench—if the only passions left unsatis¬ 
fied are their vanity and their ambition; not the wisest acts of 
Parliament—not the kindest language or the kindest conduct to 
all portions of the society, except its active and energetic mem¬ 
bers —no benefits conferred on vW^exeept the leaders of the people^ 
will produce more than a palliative eiiect. 
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LETTER from John S. Mill, Esq., to the Editor. 

Though it is not the practice to insert in this Journal any 
controversial statements respecting the Articles contained in 
it, the Editor’s great respect for the memory of the Father 
defended in the following Letter, and for the iSon who writes it, 
induces him to comply with that claim ‘ for justice * which it 
urges, by giving it all the publicity which its appearance here 
can insure. He leaves all comment or observation upon its con¬ 
tents to others ; feeling, that if there is any case in which, inde¬ 
pendently of any opinion as to the justness of the complaint, such 
a claim ought to be complied with, it must be that where a son 
craves the opportunity of vindicating, in the same work where he 
thinks it was injured, the character of a Father of whose name 
and services to the cai^e of liberal knowledge he is justly proud. 


* Sill—In an Article on Dr Bowring s “ Life of Bentham,” 
published in the last Number of the Edinburgh Review, state¬ 
ments are made, on the authority of that work, tending to give 
a most false impression of the character of one who, by his w'l'it- 
ings and personal influence, has done more for philosophy and 
good government than almost any man of his generation, and 
who has peculiar claims upon the justice of the Edinburgh Re-‘ 
view, to which he was for many years an important contributor— 
1 mean the late Mr James Mill, my father. 

‘ 'I'hat those whose lives are devoted to the service of man¬ 
kind should meet with inadequate appreciation from their contem¬ 
poraries can surprise no one; but when their motives and moral 
character arc misrepresented, not only justice, but the public in¬ 
terest requires that the misrepresentation should be corrected ; 
and 1 trust you will not refuse th^ necessary opportunity to the 
person on whom that duty is, in the present case, peculiarly in¬ 
cumbent. 

* The Reviewer, quoting from the “ Memoirs,” says, “ Ben- 
tham said of Mill, that his willingness to do good to others 
depended too much on his power of making the good done to 
them subservient to good done to himself^ His creed of politics 
results less from love for the many than from hatred of the few. 
It is too much under the influence of social and dissocial affec¬ 
tion.” 

‘ What is here promulgated as Bentham’s deliberate judg¬ 
ment, was never, I will venture to affirm, believed by any human 
being who had the smallest knowledge of Mr Mill. 
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* I know not How a biogprapher is to be justified in givings pub¬ 
licity and permanence to eyjery idle word which may have been 
said to the prejudice of others, under some passing impression or 
momentary irritation. It Would, besides, be easy to show, that 
the reports ofBentham’sconversations contained in the Biography, 
abound in the inaccuracies which are to be expected when things 
carelessly stated by one person, are afterwards noted down from 
memory by another. But whatever Bentham may really have 
said, when a statement so injurious to another is made on his 
authority, justice to that other imposes the necessity of declaring 
what the “ Memoirs” amply confirm, that among Mr Bentham’s 
eminent intellectual endowments, capacity for judging of character 
was not one. The manner of his intercourse with others was 
not favourable to his acquiring a real knowledge of them ; and 
his warmest friends and afimwers often lamented that his opinion 
of men depended less on their merits thap on accidental circum¬ 
stances, and on the state of his personal relations with them at 
the time. On no other principle can 1 account for his express¬ 
ing any opinion of Mr Mill bearing the complexion of that 
quoted in the Article. 

' ‘ It imputes to Mr Mill, as the soAirce of his democratic opin¬ 
ions, the vulgarest motives of an unprincipled demagogue; 
namely, selfish ambition, and a malignant hatred of the ruling 
classes. Now, there was perhaps no one man among Mr Mill’s 
contemporaries, holding similar opinions to his, who stood more 
manifestly clear from even the suspicion of these motives. 

‘ He could in no way hope for “ good to himself” from the 
opinions he professed. In many respects they stood in the way 
of his personal interest. They deprived his writings of the coun¬ 
tenance of either of the great parties in the state, in times when 
that countenance was much more important than it now is, and 
when he might have obtained it as easily as many others did, 
who had not a tithe of his talents. Even had his opinions become 
predominant, which he never expected would be the case during 
his life, he would, as he well knew, have reaped no personal 
benefit from them; and assuredly, the time when he embraced 
democratic doctrines, was a time when no person in his senses 
could have entertained the smallest hope of gaining any thing by 
their profession. 

* As for “ hatred of the few,” the phrase seems introduced 
solely to round an antithesis. There never was a man more 
free from any feelings of hatred. His hostility was to institutions 
and principles, not to persons. It was his invariable doctrine 
that the ruling individuals were not intentionally bad, nor in any 
way worse than other men. Towards some of them he enter- 
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tained strong feelings of personal friendship. A certain asperity, 
no doubt, appears occasionally in his controversial writings; but 
it proceeded from no private motives:—the individuals against 
whom it showed itself never injured him, never wounded hia 
vanity, or interfered with his interests; his path and theirs never 
crossed. It has been shown in the highly honourable acknow> 
ledgment recently made by Mr Macaulay, how far Mr Mill was 
from retaining any grudge, even when he had been personally 
attacked, and with a severity which the assailant himself cannot 
now approve. Mr Mill never wrote severe things of any one 
but from honest conviction, and in the exercise, as he believed, 
of a duty ; and the fault, if fault it be, is one which we of this 
age may view with lenieney, when we see how often the absence 
of it has no better source than incapacity of earnest feeling on 
any subject not personal. 

* The Reviewer, stijj following the Memoirs, enters into some 
points of private history, of so personal a nature, and so little 
interesting to the public, that it is unpleasant to feel called upon 
to speak of them j but since the impression conveyed is, that Mr 
Mill received obligations from Bentham, such as one man rarely 
receives from another, and ^at for these obligations he made but 
an ungrateful return, it is necessary to show how incorrectly the 
facts are stated, and how false a colouring is ^ut upon such of 
them as are true. 

‘ The statements in the ‘‘ Memoirs’* are, that Bentham “ found 
Mill in great distress, about to emigrate to Caen; that he put 
him into a house, and took him and his family to live with him 
for the half of every year, for ten years together.” 

* At the time when Benthapi is said to have found Mill about 
to emigrate,” they had already been intimate for many years, as 
the dates prove; since the “ emigration” spoken of could not have 
been projected until after the Continent was open. Like many 
others, Mr Mill had thoughts of removing to a country where a 
small income would go further in supporting and educating a 
family; but a person is not usually said to be ** in great distress” 
w^o never in his life was in debt, and whose income, whatever 
it might be, always covered his expenses. 

‘ Secondly, that Bentham “ put him into a house.” If this 
nfteans that he occupied any house of Bentham’s, free of rent, the 
assertion is contrary to fact. He paid to Mr Bentham between 
L.50 and L.60 a-ycar rent, which was as high a rent as he had 
been accustomed to pay. 

* Thirdly, that Mr Mill and his family lived with Mr Bentham 
for half of ten years. They did so for half of four years, at 
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Abbey; and they passed small portions of several previous sum¬ 
mers with him at Barrow Green. His last visit to Batrow 
Green, 1 know, was of not more than a mondi’s duration, and 
the previous ones all together, did not, as I am informed, (for my 
own memory does not reach so far back,) extend to more than six 
months, or sevey at roost. Bentham himself, in a letter published 
in the “ Life,” says, the half of Jioe years: which is not far from 
thp mark. 

' ‘ The pecuniary benefit, therefore, which Mr Mill derived 
from his intimacy with Bentham consisted in this, that he and 
his family lived with him as his guests, while he was in the 
.country, periods amounting in .'ll! to about two years and a half. 
I have no reason tp think that this hospitality was either given, 
or accepted, as pecuniary assistance; and 1 will add, that the ob¬ 
ligation was not exclusively on one side. Bentham was not then, 
as he was afterwards, surrounded by pe’<*sons who courted his 
society, and were ever ready to volunteer their services; and to a 
man of his secluded habits, it was no little advantage to have near 
him such a man as Mr Mill, to whose advi^'e and aid he habitu¬ 
ally hud recourse in all business transactions with the outward 
world, of a troublesome or irksome niiature. Such as the con¬ 
nexion was, that it vras not of Mr Mill’s seeking, is shown by a 
remarkable letter*from him to Mr Bentham, which is to be found 
in the “ Life,’ and which was written, as its date proves, during 
the first visit to Ford Abbey. 

‘ Lastly, the Reviewer, on his own authority, asserts, that 
Mr Mill became estranged from Bentham, and, in after years, 
“ so far withdrew his allegiance from the dead lion as to deny that 
he had ever called him master.” TGhere was, during the last few 
years of'Bentham’s life, less frequency and-cordiality of inter¬ 
course than in former years, chiefly because Bentham had Uv^quired 
newer, and to him, more agreeable intimacies; but Mr Mill's 
feeling never altered towards him, nor did he ever fail, publicly 
or privately, in giving due honour to Bentham’s name, and ac¬ 
knowledgment of the intellectual debt he owed to him. The 
“ allegiance” which he disclaimed was only that which no man, 
who thinks for himself, will own to another. He was no other¬ 
wise a disciple of Bentham, than of Hobbes, Hartley, or Ri¬ 
cardo. 

‘ These are small matters in themselves—quite unworthy to 
be brought before the public; but if the things are trivial, the in¬ 
ferences drawn from them are not so, and nothing is small which 
involves injustice to the memory, and a total misconception of 
the character, of an eminent man. Reluctant, therefore, as 1 am 
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so to occupy your space; yet as the extensive circulation of the 
Edinburgh Review has been given to these mistatements, I do 
not feel that I am unreasonable in soliciting a place, in the next 
Number, for this contradiction of them. 

‘ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘ J. S. Mill.’ 


LETTER from Colonel Mure to the Editor. 

The Editor has beer# induced, by the Classical and Archi¬ 
tectural interest of the point to which it rcfets, to print the 
following Letter from Colonel Mure of Caldwell, respecting a. 
noted peculiarity in th* structure of the Parthenon;—described 
in his learned and intelligent ‘ Journal of a Tour in Greece,’ 
reviewed in a former Number. The observations to which his 
Letter refers, have reference to some remarks upon the peculiar¬ 
ity alluded to, contained in our late account of Mr Hay’s publi¬ 
cations on Form and Colour. 


‘ Dear Sir — The writer of an article on Mr Hay’s ingenious 
works on Colour and Form, in the last number of the Edinburgh 
Revieiv, has done me the honour to quote my Journal of a Tour 
in Greece, (in more flattering terms than I fear it merits,) with 
immediate reference to the account I there gave of some inte¬ 
resting peculiarities in the structure of the Parthenon. He 
observe^ however, that he is somewhat perplexed by my state¬ 
ment ** that the vertical lines jof the building have a certain in¬ 
clination outwards;” having been led to believe that the incli¬ 
nation alluded to was inwards rather than outwards, on the 
authority of other observers, among whom he particularizes Mr 
George Findlay of Athens; and cites as his voucher a portion of 
a letter from that gentleman to the Editor of the Atheneeum, 
dated August 5, 1843, of which I was also favoured with a 
copy. 

< This statement of mine was made the subject of a similar 
comment by my distinguished friend Mr W. R. Hamilton, in a 
private letter, dated 15th March 1842, of which the following 
IS an extract:— 
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• * In page 320 of Vol. II. (Note) you mention, ‘ that the vertical 

lines of the building have a certain inclination outwards.’ I had heard 
of some such fact, but understood that the inclination w'as inwards. 
But, perhaps, we mean the same thing, and that you had in your mind 
—inclination from above.” ’ 


‘ This view of the case is quite correct, and settles the ques¬ 
tion of fact in so far as at issue between myself on the one part, 
and my esteemed correspondent, the Reviewer, and his autho¬ 
rities, on the other; for there can be no doubt we all mean the 
same thing, and differ only in our mode of expressing it. Such 
an arrangement of the vertical lines of the building, as I should 
be otherwise understood to describe, was as incompatible with 
the solidity of its structure as with every principle of Grecian art 
or taste. 

‘ I am not vain enough to suppose that my authority in any 
such matter can be entitled to the dogi^^e of weight which the 
Reviewer has done me the honour to attach to it. As, however, 
this additional publicity has been given to my statement through 
’the influential channel of your Journal, ^nd as the more subtle 
mechanism of the architecture of the- Parthenon has of late be¬ 
come more than ever an object of interest to the lovers of art and 
antiquity, it -may not be unimportant to your readers to know 
that, on so vital a point of that mechanism, all authorities, high 
and low, are agreed—especially those who, like myself, speak 
from ocular inspection. 1 take the liberty, therefore, of offering 
these few words of explanation, for insertion, if not inconsistent 
with your rules, in the form of a Note to your next quarterly 
Number. 


‘ The term vertical, in its primary signification, is, I believe, 
equivalent to perpendicular, denoting a line drawn at right 

jj angles to the ho- 

I rizon. Amid the 

J ; L j: 1 7 V 1 terms, however, 

I I j : * '' ( V■ ( 

i' j i ; I I i 1 guage supplies 

: I ; >1 ■ 1 for defining the 

I ' j ; j 1 1 1 nicer modifica- 

1 1 i i 1 \\ tions of architec- 

i _i_ 111 1 '1 tural form or pro- 

^ “ I" D » portion, it is also 


familiarly used, as it has been by me, to signify such lines as, 
without being essentially perpendicular, extend from the summit 
to the base of a structure. Any such line, I assumed, in terms of 
the above definition, to be drawn from above rather tlian from 
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below, upon the general principle of gravitation—the same by re¬ 
ference to which the mathematician speaks of letting fall rather 
than raising a perpendicular; and held, consequently, the verti¬ 
cal lines of the Parthenon AB, CD, as they appear in the 
accompanying section of the opposite flanks of the building* 
(where I have slightly exaggerated the peculiarity, for the better 
illustration of the principle,) to incline outwards, not inwards, 
with respect to the plumb line EF, or centre of gravity of the 
whole structure. 

‘ I should have expressed myself differently had I been treat¬ 
ing of the solid material parts, rather than of the geometrical lines 
of the plan of the building; the bearings of a column or wall be¬ 
ing calculated, with obvious propriety, from the base to the sum¬ 
mit ; and for the same reason that an opposite mode appeared to 
me preferable in respect to vertical lines—viz., that their com¬ 
mencement or starting-point of the former is assumed to be from 
their lower, as that of me latter is from their upper extremity. 
So that, while I should not have hesitated to describe the in¬ 
clination of the columns of the Parthenon as inwards, that of their 
vertical lines I conceived, w'ould, with equal propriety, be defined 
as outwards. 

* 'I'hese remarks, however,%ust be understood as offered in the 
way of explanation, rather than justification, of my mode of ex¬ 
pressing myself. As the question was evidently one of technical 
definition rather than literary style, 1 have been at pains to sub¬ 
mit it to the judgment of a scientific friend, whose verdict in any 
such case it were presumptuous in me to dispute, and which has 
been given against me. As I am therefore no longer prepared 
to maintain the point, I shall not consider it necessary to specify 
at length the grounds on which I have been induced to concede 
it. To the man of science they would probably be supeifluous. 
'To the general reader, the following, which I here subjoin, will 
probably in itself appear sufficiently conclusive: that “ the best 
mode of elucidating any such matter is an appeal to the general 
apprehension,” the result of which, with so many and various 
authorities on the other side, must, I readily admit, be consider¬ 
ed as in favour of the Reviewer’s, and against my own view of 
the case. 

* I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Yours very truly, 

‘ Will. Mu®b.’ 


The Editor may mention, that the Writer of the Article above 
referred to, has since found, that he had misunderstood another 
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' very important part of Colonel Mure’s description of the Par* 
i^enon, namely* the upward curvature of the lines of the archi- 
IMVe and basement. He supposed the term < curved ^upwards* to 
he the same as corwave upwardk^ while Colonel Mure means 
aoKoex upwards. With this correction the reader will be able to 
understand the observations made in pages 320 and 321 of the 
Article. 


Erratum .—In p. 318, line 29, of the Article referred to, for 
classification read combination. 


NOTE to the Article Ireland. 

Since the above-mentioned Article was written, we have re¬ 
ceived a copy of a Pamphlet about to appear, under the not very 
happy title of What is to be doi^e? oh vast, present, and 
FUTURE ; in which the author discusses, at considerable length, 
the conduct of the present Ministry with respect to Ireland, and 
some other topics connected with that subject, which it did not 
fall within the scope of our Article to examine. We have there¬ 
fore thought it right to refer our readers to its statements, but 
without in all points identifying our own with his views and 
opinions I and as it is written throughout with much spirit, point, 
and political intelligence, we have great pleasure in recommend¬ 
ing lit, as highly creditable to its author, who is evidently not 
unpractised in such compositions. 


No, CLX, will be published in April. 
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